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Foreword 


The  original  inspiration  for  this  book  goes  back  to  early  1991, 
when  Charles  Hallisey  invited  me  while  staying  in  Chicago  to  write  a 
long  chapter  on  Pali  literature  for  his  planned  “Handbook  of  Thera va- 
da  Literature”.  When  that  plan  did  not  materialize,  I  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  section  on  Pali  literature  separately. 

This  original  plan  has  left  its  mark  on  both  the  structure  and  the 
length  of  the  present  book.  As  far  as  possible,  I  have  attempted  to 
remain  within  the  space  limits  proposed  for  the  projected  handbook, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  soon  became  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  exhaustively  with  Pali  literature  within  those  limits.  As  a  result, 
my  presentation  is  at  times  extremely  brief.  Even  after  deciding  to 
publish  the  study  separately,  I  persisted  with  this  brevity  in  order  to 
avoid  stylistic  inconsistency. 

My  contribution  to  the  planned  handbook  was  to  cover  the  whole 
of  Pali  literature,  with  the  exception  of  titles  listed  by  H.  Smith  in  the 
Epilegomena  to  the  Critical  Pali  Dictionary  under  2.9.22  “Medicine”, 
2.9.23  “Law”,  and  5.  “Philology”.  These  were  to  be  dealt  with  by 
J.  Liyanaratne,  A.  Huxley,  and  O.  Pind  respectively.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  treated  in  the  present  survey. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  space,  I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  as 
many  titles  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of  Pali  literature  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  excluding  the  group  of  texts  mentioned 
above.  Some  of  the  titles  presented  in  the  chapters  on  later  Pali  litera¬ 
ture  have  not  been  previously  noted  in  modern  Western  studies. 
Although  it  has  proved  impossible  to  include  all  known  Pali  texts  espe¬ 
cially  those  extant  only  in  manuscript  form,  the  present  handbook 
supplements  the  Epilegomena  to  the  Critical  Pali  Dictionary. 

The  selection  of  later  Pali  texts  is  necessarily  somewhat  unsystem¬ 
atic,  having  been  dictated  by  arbitrary  circumstances  such  as  the  acces¬ 
sibility  of  printed  editions,  or  of  information  on  the  contents  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  generally  decided  to  include  new  or  hardly  known  titles,  rath¬ 
er  than  exclude  them  only  to  follow  excessively  rigid  guidelines.  At 
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any  rate  up  to  the  subcommentaries  written  in  the  12th  century  all 
Pali  texts  were  included. 

The  sequence  of  treatment  of  titles  is  largely  based  on  that  of 
the  Epilegomena,  which  itself  mostly  follows  a  traditional  Theravada 
classification.  References  to  editions  and  translations  already  listed  in 
the  Epilegomena  are  given  in  abbreviated  form,  while  references  to 
new  ones,  i.  e.  those  appearing  only  after  1948,  the  date  of  the  Epilego¬ 
mena,  are  given  in  full.  This  bibliographical  information  precedes  the 
treatment  of  the  respective  Pali  texts  and  is  not  repeated  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

The  preparation  of  this  handbook  began  four  years  ago,  when  I 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Pali  literature  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau  during  four  terms  (“Wintersemester”  1992/3  to  “Som- 
mersemester”  1994).  For  this  survey  the  lengthy  manuscript  that 
resulted  from  these  lectures  has  been  abbreviated  to  approximately 
one  third  of  its  original  length.  I  hope  to  prepare  a  much  fuller  history 
of  Pali  literature  in  future. 

The  present  handbook  has  benefitted  considerably  from  being 
read  by  Th.Oberlies,  Freiburg,  H.  Bechert,  Gottingen,  and  his  pupils 
U.  Hiisken  and  P.  Kieffer-Pulz,  especially  the  latter,  who  checked  the 
manuscript  meticulously  and  made  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. 

The  English  was  corrected  by  Jose  Cabezon,  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado  (§  1-198)  during  his  stay  in  Hamburg,  and  by  Paul 
Skandera  (§  199—225)  and  Birgit  Felleisen  (§  226—450),  pupils  of  one 
of  my  colleagues  at  Freiburg,  Christian  Mair.  Peter  Skilling,  Bangkok, 
provided  me  with  references  and  books  from  Thailand  otherwise  inac¬ 
cessible  or  difficult  to  find,  and  S.  Hori,  Freiburg,  translated  Japanese 
material  for  me.  My  sincerest  thanks  are  due  to  all  of  them  for  their 
ready  and  invaluable  help. 

Lastly,  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  my  friends  A.  Wezler,  Hamburg, 
and  M.  Witzel,  Harvard  University,  for  accepting  the  manuscript  as 
part  of  the  new  series  “Indian  Philology  and  South  Asian  Studies”. 


Oxford,  10th  February  1996 


Oskar  v.  Hiniiber 
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I.  Introduction 


1.  Any  survey  of  Pali  literature  is  still  hampered  by  quite  a  few  difficul¬ 
ties:  Many  texts  need  reediting,  some  are  available  only  in  oriental 
though  partly  excellent  editions  published  in  Ceylon,  Burma  or  Thai¬ 
land  or  exist  only  in  manuscript  form.  A  second  difficulty  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  research  on  the  subject,  and  the  last,  but  by  no  means  less 
serious  one  is  the  absence  of  any  theory  suiting  the  needs  of  studying 
and  describing  Pali  literature  (cf.  §  49  sq.).  Consequently,  it  will  be 
unavoidable  to  point  out  problems  and  open  questions  more  often 
than  offering  solutions  or  answers.  Nor  does  the  space  of  a  short  sur¬ 
vey  allow  for  detailed  discussions,  which  will  be  found  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  Pali  literature  under  preparation.  Therefore,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  following  is  to  collect,  what  is  known  about  Pali  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  raise  the  awareness  of  deficienies  to  our  knowledge  so  as 
to  instigate  further  research. 

2.  The  classification  of  Theravada  literature  will  largely  follow  the  one 
introduced  and  used  by  the  Buddhists  themselves.  An  alternative 
approach  would  be  to  treat  the  texts  according  to  their  respective  liter¬ 
ary  genres  such  as  instructions  of  the  Buddha  given  to  his  disciples  or 
juridical  and  philosophical  literature,  which,  taken  together,  comprise 
the  majority  of  canonical  texts,  tales  and  fables,  lyrical  or  historical 
poems,  epics  or  gnomic  verses.  If  this  presentation  was  chosen,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  and  a  history  of  other  literary  traditions  of  ancient  India 
would  be  desirable,  if  not  unavoidable.  This,  however,  is  a  task  for  a 
rather  distant  future.  This  survey  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  Therava¬ 
da  Pali  literature  with  very  occasional  references  to  the  literature  in 
other  Buddhist  languages. 

3.  The  first  comprehensive  history  of  Pali  literature  in  a  European 
language  has  been  written  by  Moriz  Winternitz  (1863-1937)  and 
appeared  in  1912  as  part  II/ 1  of  his  “Geschichte  der  indischen 
Literatur”  (Winternitz  1912,  English  1933)1.  While  this  excellent  book, 


1  Important  preparatory  or  supplementary  studies  are  Oldenberg  1898,  1912a,  1917. 
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still  very  much  worth  while  reading,  is  addressed  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  specialist  alike,  the  brief  (35p.),  but  important,  introduction 
to  Wilhelm  Geiger’s  (1856-1943)  “Pali.  Literatur  und  Sprache”(Gei- 
ger  1916,  English  1943)  is  meant  for  the  latter  only.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  benefit  from  Bimala  Churn  Law’s  (1891  —  1969) 
voluminous  “History  of  Pali  Literature”  (Law  1933),  because  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  in  this  rather  verbose  book  any  traces  of  the  scholarly 
discussion  on  Pali  literature  by  Law’s  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
A  concise  survey  is  given  in  Kenneth  Roy  Norman’s  Pali  Literature 
(Norman  1983)2,  who,  however,  was  forced  by  space  limitations  within 
the  series  to  concentrate  on  texts  published  in  Roman  script.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  considerable  portion  of  later  Pali  literature  had  to  be  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  largest  book  on  this  subject  written  so  far  has  been  published 
recently  by  Kanai  Lai  Hazra  “Pali.  Language  and  Literature.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  Survey  and  Historical  Study”  in  two  volumes  (Hazra  1994).  It 
reads  like  a  remake  of  Law  1933,  and  hardly  ever  takes  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  last  decades  of  research3. 

Finally,  a  brief,  but  brilliant  outline  by  Jean  Filliozat  (1906- 1982) 
on  “La  litterature  Pali”  is  found  in  the  excellent  French  indological 
encyclopaedia  “L’lnde  Classique”  (Renou/Filliozat  1953).  Regrettably, 
the  planned  accompanying  bibliography  has  never  been  published. 
Many  pertinent  observations  on  early  Theravada  literature  are  further 
found  in  Etienne  Lamotte’s  (1903-1983)  fundamental  “Histoire  du 
Bouddhisme  Indien”  (1958,  English  with  a  bibliographic  supplement 
1988  updated  by  Webb  1993)4. 

4.  As  the  Buddhists  themselves  took  a  keen  interest  in  their  literary 
heritage,  there  are  early  observations  on  Theravada  literature.  Besides 
many  important,  though  occasional,  remarks  in  the  commentaries,  the 
first  surviving  attempt  at  some  sort  of  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
subject  is  found  in  a  mediaeval  history  of  Buddhism  composed  by 


2  Additions:  Norman  1994. 

3  None  of  the  important  contributions  by  K.R.Norman,  not  even  Norman  1983  (!) 
has  been  quoted.  The  part  on  Pali  as  a  language  is  better  passed  over  in  polite 
silence.  -  I  have  not  yet  seen  Jayawardhana  1994. 

4  For  further  bibliographical  references:  Bechert-v.Simson  1993:  68sq.;  282sq.,  Reyn¬ 
olds  1981,  and  particularly  on  Japanese  publications  Nakamura  1980;  on  histories 
of  Theravada  literature  in  non-European  languages:  Bechert  1987a:  134,  further 
Upadhyay  1972. 
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Dhammakitti  probably  about  AD  1400  in  Siam5,  the  Saddhamma-san- 
gaha  flSaddh-s]:  4.3.1)6  “Survey  of  the  Good  Doctrine”,  which  con¬ 
tains  as  its  IX.  chapter  39  verses  on  Theravada  literature  beginning 
with  the  canon  and  ending  up  with  works  perhaps  to  be  dated  into 
the  13th  century.  This  seemingly  random  collection  of  titles  is  incom¬ 
plete,  with  well  known  texts  such  as  the  Milindapanha  (§  1 72)  missing 
and  in  no  recognizable  order. 

A  later  systematic  survey  of  unknown  date7  is  the  Gandhavamsa 
flGvj:  4.3.3)  “History  of  Books”  by  Nandapanna  discovered  in  Burma 
and  edited  by  I.P.Minayeff  (1840-1890)8.  This  is  followed  by  the  Sasa- 
navamsa  (Sas:  4.3.4)  “History  of  the  Teaching”,  a  translation  by  Pan- 
nasamT  made  in  1861  from  a  Burmese  original  composed  in  1 83 1 9, 
which  also  contains  information  on  books. 

The  most  comprehensive  annotated  list  of  titles  has  been  collected 
in  1888  by  Man3  krl3  Mahasirijeyasu,  the  last  librarian  of  the  royal 
Burmese  library  at  Mandalay,  which  was  dispersed  when  Upper  Bur¬ 
ma  was  annexed  by  the  British  in  1885,  the  Pitakat  samuin3  [Pitakat 
thamain]  (Pit-sm:  4.3.[6|).  It  comprises  2047  books  in  Pali  as  well  as 
in  Burmese  and  Sanskrit10. 

5.  These  are  predecessors  of  Helmer  Smith’s  (1882- 1956)  bibliograph¬ 
ical  list  of  1948  in  the  Epilegomena  to  the  Critical  Pali  Dictionary 
(Tenckner  1924-1991).  This  systematically  enumerates  all  Pali  texts 
known  to  exist  at  the  time,  either  as  printed  editions  or  as  manuscripts 
and  refers  to  the  standard  editions  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society, 
London,  founded  in  1881  by  T.W.Rhys  Davids  (1834—1922).  These 
are  supplemented  by  the  excellent  Burmese  edition  of  the  canon  with 


5  Penth  1977:  264;  cf.  also  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura  1992:  §  413),  p.  LXXIsq. 

6  Ec  JPTS  1890:  21-90;  N'  by  M.Tiwari,  Nalanda  1961. 

7  Bode  1909:  X  estimates  17th  century,  because  Gv  is  earlier  than  Sas. 

8  Minayeff  1887/1894:  235-263  with  a  short  commentary  not  repeated  in  Gv,  JPTS 
1886;  Ne  by  B. Kumar,  Delhi  1992;  cf.  also  Minayeff  n.d.:  133. 

9  Lieberman  1976:  136,  139. 

10  Bechert  1979a:  XIII;  on  earlier  lists  of  books  cf.  ibidem  no.  116,  p.  172  and  Pitakat- 
tayalakkhana,  Sas  136,14 — 18=Ne  125,^6-20.  Further  works  of  this  type  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Duroiselle  1911:  120. 

In  Thailand  the  Pitakamala,  of  which  only  two  manuscripts  are  known  to  exist  (the 
earlier  one  has  been  copied  in  the  17th  century),  contains  a  similar  list.  A  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  Sung  Men  monastary  in  Phrae/North  Thailand  written  about 
1830  exists  in  manuscript  form. 
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its  commentaries  and  subcommentaries  in  117  volumes  published  by 
the  Sasana  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  Buddhist  council 
(Chattha-sangayana)  held  in  Rangoon  in  1956,  the  assumed  year  of 
the  2500th  anniversary  of  the  Nirvana11.  A  useful  Sinhalese  collection 
is  the  Simon  Hewavitarne  (1875-1913)  Bequest  Series  appearing  since 
191 112.  The  Thai  tradition  is  represented  by  an  edition  first  published 
in  1893/4  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Chula- 
longkom  (1853-1910,  reigned  since  1868)13.  The  Nalanda  edition  in 
Devanagarl  script  has  no  value  of  its  own,  being  dependent  on  the 
Chatthasangayana  edition. 

New  editions  and  translations  are  listed  in  the  “Buddhist  Text 
Information”  published  under  the  editorship  of  R.A.Gard  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  World  Religions  in  New  York  since 
1974  until  1993  [1994], 

6.  All  editions  are  ultimately  based  on  palm  leaf  manuscripts  handed 
down  in  the  Theravada  countries14.  Strangley  enough,  the  oldest  sur- 

■■.viving  manuscript  containing  a  fragment  ofThe  Theravada  Vinaya  has 
been^foundTiTNepai  and  is  preserved  in  Kathmandu  today15.  This 
manuscript,  which  has  been  copied  during  the  8th  or  9th  century  is 
the^ordyjme-fbund-outside-lhe. traditional  Theravada  countries. 

Still  older  remains  of  Theravada  .texts  have  been  found  in  India 
andrelsewhere^engravedTirstohe^and  on  gold  or  silver  folios  (§  444). 
The  continuous  manuscript  tradition  with  complete  texts  begins  only 
during  the. late  15th  century.  Thus  the  sourccs  immediately  available 

'TorTheravada  literature  are  separated  from  the  Buddha  by  almost 
2000  years.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  age  of  the 
manuscripts  has  little  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  texts  they  contain. 

7.  Buddhist  literature  begins  with  the  oral  instruction  given  by  the 
Buddha  himself  to  his  immediate  disciples.  No  original  text  of  the  very 


11  A  most  useful  concordance  between  the  commentaries  of  this  editions  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  PTS  editions  is  Mori  1994.  On  epigraphical  Burmese  “editions”  cf.  §446. 

12  Malalasekera  1928:  316.  When  the  widow  of  S.Hewavitarne  died  in  1982,  she  creat¬ 
ed  a  trust  to  continue  the  work  of  her  husband,  and  since  1988  the  commentaries 
are  being  reprinted.  —  Cf.  also  de  Silva/Uragoda  1995:  18—20  on  editions  of  Pali 
texts  printed  in  Ceylon  and  particularly  on  the  short  lived  Aluvihara  Series. 

13  On  editions  of  the  Theravada  canon:  Gronbold  1984,  cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1988a:  10  note 
29. 

14  Catalogues  of  Pali  manuscripts  are  listed  by  v.  Hiniiber  1988a:  10  note  29. 

15  v.  Hiniiber  1991. 
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beginnings  of  Buddhism  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  even  unkown 
which  language  the  Buddha  may  have  used  in  his  discourses,  though 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  use  Vedic  Sanskrit,  but  a  vernacular.  As  he 
lived  and  taught  in  Magadha,  an  early  form  of  the  eastern  middle 
Indo-aryan  language  MagadhI  would  be  a  likely  guess. 

The  Theravadins  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  canon 
has  come  down  in  the  language  used  by  the  Buddha,  which  they  conse¬ 
quently  call  MagadhI  as  well  as  Pali16.  However,  once  the  linguistic 
study  of  Pali  began  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  Theravada  canon  is  much  later  than  the  Buddha. 
Further,  Pali  has  never  been  a  spoken  language  neither  in  Magadha 
nor  elsewhere.  For  it  is  possible  to  infer  from  linguistic  peculiarities  of 
this  language  that  it  has  been  created  as  some  kind  of  lingua  franca 
presumably  used  in  a  large  area  at  a  time  considerably  later  than  the 
Buddha.  The  evidence,  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based,  are  the 
inscriptions  of  Asoka  (3rd  century  BC)17,  which  allow  to  draw  a  very 
rough  linguistic  map  of  northern  India.  This  map  shows  that  Pali  is 
rooted  in  a  language  spoken  in  western  India  far  away  from  the  home 
land  of  Buddhism.  At  the  same  time  certain  eastern  features  embedded 
in  Pali  point  to  the  fact  that  the  texts  have  been  recast  from  an  earlier 
eastern  version  into  their  present  western  linguistic  shape18.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  the  texts  as  found  in  the  Theravada  canon,  though 
the  oldest  Buddhist  texts  surviving,  are  the  result  of  a  lengthy  and 
complicated  development19. 

8.  According  to  the  Theravada  tradition  the  texts  were  compiled  at 
the  first  council  held  immediately  after  the  Nirvana  at  Rajagaha  (Skt. 
Rajagrha)  (cf.  §  38).  The  then  oldest  living  pupil  of  the  Buddha,  Maha- 
kassapa  -  the  foremost  disciples  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  had  died 
earlier  -  presided  over  the  council  consisting  of  500  monks  and  had 
the  texts  recited  as  remembered  by  prominent  disciples:  Upali  the  best 
expert  in  Buddhist  law  recited  the  Vinaya  texts,  and  Ananda,  who  had 
always  been  near  to  the  Buddha,  the  Suttanta  texts.  Then  this  form  of 
the  text  was  sanctioned  by  a  common  recitation  of  those  monks  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  council  and  thus  the  canon  was  established  according  to 


16  On  the  name  “Pali”:  v.  Hiniiber  1977  and  Pruitt  1987,  cf.  Bond  1982:  23  note  30. 

17  Cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1986  §14-21. 

18  For  details  s.  v.  Hiniiber  1986  §  37-40;  71. 

19  Cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1994b. 
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the  tradition  (cf.  §  62).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  Abhidhamma  texts 
are  mentioned,  which  clearly  shows  that  this  part  of  the  Tipitaka  was 
compiled  too  late  to  be  included  into  this  account  (§  129). 

9i-For-more-than_one,  if  not  two,  centuries  the  texts  were  and  had  to 
be  handed  down  orally,  as  there  was  no  script  in  India20.  Consequent¬ 
ly^  the  texts  were  in  constant  "danger  of  being  changed  or  tampered 
with  by  individual  monks  such  as  Purana,  who  came  too  late  to  attend 
the  first  council  and  refused  to  accept  the  received  version  of  the  text, 
but  preferred  to  stick  to  the  wording  as  he  had  heard  it  personally 
from  the  Buddha  (Vin  II  290,6-8).  This  is  the  first  hint  at  a  split  of 
the  text  tradition. 

To  guard  the  texts  against  alterations  Buddhists  developed  at  a 
very  early  date  some  means  to  check  their  authenticity.  These  are  the 
four  mahapadesas“the  great  arguments”(Lamotte):  a  text  should  have 
been  heard  1.  directly  from  the  Buddha,  2.  from  a  knowledgeable  com¬ 
munity  of  monks,  3.  from  learned  Theras,  4.  from  a  single  competent 
Thera.  Then  it  needs  to  be  verified  as  to  whether  or  not  the  content 
concurs  with  Vinaya  and  Suttantas  (DN  II  123,  30—126,3  =  AN  II 
167,33— 170,1 1)21.  This  at  the  same  time  presupposes  some  collection 
against  which  to  check  it,  some  kind  of  nucleus  from  which  a  canon 
developed22. 


20  v.  Hiniiber  1989. 

21  Lamotte  1947/1983;  Collins  1990:  109  note  18  and  Davidson  1990. 

22  Only  much  later  the  vinaya-mahapadesas  were  developed:  §  230. 
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10.  The  name  commonly  used  by  Theravadins  and  other  Buddhistsibr 
their  canon  is  tipitaka  (Skt.  tripitaka)  “three  baskets”.  The  origin  of 
and  the  idea  behind  this  designation  are  not  known23..  It  is.  however 
certain  that  this  is  not  the  oldest  name  used  for  a  collection  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  texts.  In  the  canon  itself  the  buddhavacana  “Buddha  word”  is 
usually  divided  into  dhamma  “teaching”  and  vinaya  “discipline”,  to 
which  matikd  “the  Patimokkhasutta  (§  14)”  is  added24. 

Further,  there  is  a  division  obviously  earlier  than  the  tipitaka  and 
its  subdivisions,  such  as  nikaya.  It  is  called  anga  “limb,  part”,  of  which 
there  were  originally  perhaps  three,  then  Tour'  later  nine,  and  in  the 
Sanskrit  tradition  even  twelves  jtejos.  While  the  original  division-con¬ 
sisted  of  classes  of  texts:  1.  sutta.  “Patimokkhasutta”,  2.  geyya_  “vers¬ 
es ”~TTveyyakarana  “Suttanta\  4.  abbhutadhamma  “wonderful  events 
(i.  e.  an  early  biography  of  the  Buddha)”,  individual  names  of_texts 
such  as  Itivuttaka  (§  92)  were  added  in  course  of  time  as  the  very  early 
Buddhist”  literature  started  to  grow.  Soon  the  use  of  ansa  seems-to 
have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  pitaka  divison25. 

.  -In  the  account  on  the  first  council  only  the  subdivision  of  what 
later  became  the  tipitaka,  nikaya  “group  of  texts”  is  mentioned  (§  47). 

11.  The  word  pitaka  seems  to  be  used  as  referring  to  Buddhist  texts 
for  the  first  time  in  an  inscription  from  Bharhut26.,The  first  Pali  text 
to  mention  tipitaka  “three  baskets”  is  the  Parivara  (§40sq.:  Vin  V 
3,14*),  and  the  perhaps  roughly  contemporary  older  part  of  the  Milin- 
dapanha  (§  175:  Mil  18,10;  90,4*).  Detailed  surveys  about  the  contents 


23  Collins  1990:  92.  The  Jainas,  too,  used  this  word  as  a  name  for  their  canon: 
Schubring  1935:  §37  and  BhagavatT  (Viyahapannatti)  (CPD  (Epil.)  8.1.5)  25,97. 

24  v.  Hiniiber  1994c. 

25  v.  Hiniiber  1994a.  I  owe  the  reference  to  the  three  arigas  where  abbhutadhamma  is 
missing  (MN  III  115,18)  to  P.Skilling,  Bangkok.  -  The  Jaina  canon  is  still  divided 
into  ahga  and  uvaiiga.  On  the-divison. of.  texts  see  also  Renou  1957., 

26  Liiders  1963:  37,  no.  A  56;  cf.  Liiders  1941:  174sq. 
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of  the  tipitaka  are  found  in  the  commentaries  (§212;  315).  The 
sequence  of  texts  within  the  tipitaka  is  also  shown  by  the  respective 
arrangements  found  in  the  manuscript  tradition. 

There  are  still  other  ways  to  divide  and  describe  Theravada  texts, 
discussed  at  some  length,  e.g.,  at  Sp  16,18-29,15.  Among  them  are 
the  84000  dhammakkhandha  “parts  of  the  teaching”,  which  is  defined 
as  anusandhi,  Sp  29,10  “connection27”. 

The  only  division  of  the  Theravada  canon  still  in  common  use  is 
Tipitaka,  consisting  of  1.  Vinaya-pitaka  “Basket  of  the  Discipline”,  2. 
Sutta-pitaka  “Basket  of  the  Teaching”,  and  3.  Abhidhamma-pitaka 
“Basket  of  Things  Relating  to  the  Teaching”28. 


II.  1  The  Basket  of  the  Discipline 

Vinayapitaka  (Vin:  1.2):  Edition:  H.Oldenberg  Vin  I  (1879),  II  (1880), 
III  (1881),  IV  (1882),  V  (1883);  translations:  H.Oldenberg  and 
T.W.Rhys  Davids,  SBE  XII  (1881),  XVII  (1882),  XX  (1885);  I.B. 
Horner:  Book  of  the  Discipline  I  (1938),  II  (1940),  III  (1942),  IV 
(1962),  V  (1963),  VI  (1966).  -  R.O.Franke:  Die  Gathas  des  Vinayapita¬ 
ka  und  ihre  Parallelen.  WZKM  24.  1910  =  Franke  1978:  778-865. 

Commentaries:  Samantapasadika  (§208-222),  Vajirabuddhitlka 
(§368-371),  Saratthadlpanl  (§373sq.),  VimativinodanI  (§338), 
Samantapasadika-atthayojana  (  §379);  KankhavitarapI  (§221-225), 
Karikhavitaranlporanafika  (§  377),  Vinayatthamanjusa  (§  378). 

12.  The  Vinayapitaka  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Suttavibhanga  (Vin 
III,  IV),  Khandhaka  (Vin  I,  II)  and  Parivara  (Vin’V).  The  total  length 
of  the  text  is  traditionally  assumed  to  be  169  bhanavaras  corresponding 
to  1.352.000  syllables  or  42.250  ganthas~(slokas)29.  "~”"" 

The  content  of  the  Vinaya  is  by  no  means'  uniform,  for,  besides 
law  textsTThere  are  also;stories,  partly  of  the  Jataka  type  (§  113),  and 


27  The  Majjhimanikaya  is  said  to  have  3900  anusandhis,  Ps  I  2,24—30,  and  the  Udana 
has  81  anusandhi,  Ud-a  4,28-32  (Ud-a-trsl  “sequential  teaching”)  in  its  80  suttas. 

28  A  description  of  the  contents  of  the  Tipitaka  is  found  in  Borsani  1942. 

29  The  term  bhanavara  is  defined  at  Sv-nt  (Be)  I  81,9*-12*  cf.  Sadd  1131:  5.3.3. 1  and 
v.  Hinuber  1995b.  The  number  of  bhanavaras  found  in  the  Vinaya  is  given  Sp-t  (Be) 
1 61,11—14:  Suttavibhanga:  64;  Khandhaka:  80;  Parivara:  25;  cf.  ib.  63,6-  26  on  the 
Nikayas:  DN:  64;  MN:  80;  SN:  100;  AN:  120;  cf.  also  Saddh-s  31,9-20. 
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even  passages  devoted  to  a  description  of  meditative  practices  (Vin  III 
70,19-71,15,  cf.  §70  note  131)  or  other  aspects  of  the  teaching. 

13.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Vinaya  to  regulate  the  life  within  the  com¬ 
munity  ( samgha )  of  monks  {bhikkhu)  and  nuns  ( bhikkhunt)  as  well  as 
their  relation  to  the  laity.  These  rules  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  of  the  Vinaya  contains  the  rules,  which  every 
single  member  of  the  samgha  has  to  keep,  and  the  second  part  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  legal  procedures.  Thus  the  first  part  refers  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  the  samgha,  and  the  second  one  to  the  samgha  as  a 
whole. 


II.  1.1  The  Suttavibhanga  and  the  Patimokkhasutta 

14.  The  Suttavibhanga  “explanation  of  the  (Patimokkha-)sutta”  con- 
tains  the  Patimokkhasutta30  together  with  an  old  commentary  on  that 

-Textr-It  is  again  divided  into  the  Mahavibhanga  “great  explanation” 
or  Bhikkhuvibhanga  “explanation  (of  the  rules  for)  the  monks”  and 
the  much  shorter  Bhikkhunlvibhanga  “explanation  (of  the  rules  for) 
the  nuns”.  Rules  common  to  both  monks  and  nuns  are  not  repeated 
in  the  Bhikkhunlvibhanga. 

II .  1 . 1 . 1  The  Patimokkhasutta 

15.  The  Patimokkhasutta  (Pat:  1.1),  also  called  Matika  (cf.  §  131),  con¬ 
tains  227  rules  for  monks  and  311  rules  for  nuns31.  Every  single  monk 
has  to  know  them  by  heart  so  to  join  in  their  recitatibh"everyTortnight 
"on  the  uposatha- day32. 

The  Patimokkhasutta  is  the  only  canonical  text  that  has  come 
down  to  us  embedded  in  a  second  one,  the  second  being  its  commen¬ 
tary  (cf.  §  98).  However,  manuscripts  usually  containing  only  the  Bhik- 
khupatimokkha,  rarely  also  the  Bhikkhunlpatimokkha,  do  exist.  The 
separate  existence  of  this  text  seems  to  be  guaranteed  also  by  its  com¬ 
mentary,  the  Kankhavitaranl  (§  221). 


30  On  the  explanation  of  this  difficult  name:  v.  Hinuber  1985b:  60  sq. 

31  Although  the  content  of  the  Patimokkhasutta,  (Skt.  Pratimok§asutra)  is  on  the 
whole  identical  in  the  different  Vinaya  schools,  they  vary  in  detail.  A  concordance 
is  found  in  Pachow  1956:  Appendix  IV,  cf.  also  Prebish  1979,  Pruitt  1994:  53—69, 
and  on  Vinaya  texts  of  other  schools  in  general  Yuyama  1979. 

32  Cf.  CPD  s.v.  uposatha.  On  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Vinaya  texts:  v.  Hinuber  1995a. 
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The  Bhikkhupatimokkha  has  been  edited  as  a  separate  text  by 
Nanamoli  1966  together  with  the  introduction  describing  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  recitation  on  the  uposatha- day  and  with  the  connecting 
text  found  also  in  the  Suttavibhanga  (§  26).  The  respective  text  of  the 
Bhikkhunlpatimokkha  is  found  in  Wijayaratna  1991:  171  — 195 33. 

16.  The  rules  of  the  Patimokkhasutta  are  arranged  in  seven  groups,  to 
which  an  enumeration  of  seven  different  legal  procedures  elaborated 
in  the  Khandhaka  has  been  added  as  the  eighth  part: 

1.  parajika :  4  rules;  nuns:  8  rules;  consequence34:  expulsion 

2.  samghadisesa :  13  rules;  nuns:  17  rules;  consequence:  suspension 

3.  aniyata :  2  rules:  nuns:  -  ;  consequence:  according  to  gravity  of  the 
offence 

4.  nissaggiya-pacittiya:  30  rules;  nuns:  30;  consequence:  giving  away  a 
surplus 

5.  ( suddha -)  pacittiya:  92  rules;  nuns:  166  rules;  consequence:  expiation 

6.  patidesaniya:  4  rules;  nuns:  8  rules;  consequence:  confession 

7.  sekkhiya  75  rules;  nuns:  75  rules;  consequence:  none  (wrong  doing) 

8.  adhikaranasamatha:  7  items;  nuns:  7  items 

17.  The  meaning  of  these  names  is  understood  only  in  part35:  The  rules 
of  the  first  group  are  called  “(rules  referring)  to  expulsion  (from  the 
samgha)”  using  the  Vedic  verb  para-aj  found  in  Pali  only  in  this 
context  and  therefore  no  longer  understood  by  the  Buddhists  them¬ 
selves  at  a  rather  early  date.  The  meaning  of  samghadisesa  is  not 
clear36,  though  the  traditional  explanation  as  “the  rest  ( sesa ,  i.  e.  the 
duration  of  the  suspension)  is  with  the  samgha  (i.  e.  determined  by  the 
samgha)”  may  well  be  correct,  if  the  statement  of  the  judge  at  the  end 
of  Carudatta’s  trial  is  compared:  nirnaye  vayam  pramanam,  sese  raja, 
Mrcchakatika  IX  (before  verse  39)  “we  (i.  e.,  the  judge)  are  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  decision  (i.  e.,  guilty),  the  rest  (i.  e.,  the  punishment)  is  with 
the  king”. 


33  Both  texts  together  with  their  introductions  are  also  included  in  Kkh  Be  1968 
1,1-39,22  and  40,1-80,28. 

34  At  a  later  date  the  consequences  of  certain  rules  were  differentiated,  as  in  Dhar- 
masastra,  according  to  the  status  of  a  person,  against  which  they  are  directed:  Vibh- 
a  382,29-385,35. 

35  For  details:  v.  Hinuber  1985b:  62-68. 

36  Nolot  1987. 
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18.  The  legal  structure  of  the  Patimokkha  is  quite  obvious.  The  rules 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  severest  offenses  are  named  first  and  the 
lightest,  the  sekkhiya  “training”,  which  are  rules  relating  only  to  a 
good  behaviour  in  general  and  which  may  be  disregarded  without 
much  consequence,  are  placed  at  the  end  (cf.  §  25).  The  textual  struc¬ 
ture,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  Patimokkha  must  have  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  certain  period  before  it  was  shaped  by  some  redactor(s) 

•  to  its  present  form.  Details  of  this  process  have  never  been  really  inves¬ 
tigated  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  study  under  preparation. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  had  been  observed  already  in  a 
preliminary  study  by  H. Jacobi  (1850-1937)  that  pre-Buddhist  materi¬ 
al  had  been  included  into  the  Patimokkhasutta37.  At  any  rate,  the 
basic  rules,  such  as  abstaining  from  killing  ( ahimsa ),  from  sexual  inter¬ 
course  ( methunadhamma ),  from  stealing  ( adinnadana ),  and  from  telling 
lies  ( musavada ),  are  common  to  Brahmanical  ascetics38,  Jaina39  and 
Buddhist  monks. 

19.  The  terminology,  however,  and  the  formulation  of  the  rules  differ, 
and  Buddhists  and  Jainas  seem  to  be  united  against  Brahmins  in  using 
the  terms  methuna(dhamma)  for  sexual  offences  (1.  parajika  of  the 
Buddhists)  and  panatipata  40  for  “killing  living  beings”.  The  latter  term 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Patimokkhasutta,  where  the  general  rule 
of  ahimsa  has  been  split:  Only  the  killing  of  human  beings  (jivita  voro- 
pana)  is  the  3.  parajika- offence,  while  hurting  other  beings  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  the  11.  pacittiya.  In  the  same  way  it  is  striking  that 
telling  a  lie  is  not  a  parajika-oifence. 

The parajika-rules  begin  by  yo pana  bhikkhu  ...  “if  any  monk  ...” 
and  thus  use  a  frequent  wording  typical  for  both,  Buddhist  and  Jai¬ 
nas41,  but  again  unknown  to  Brahmanical  texts.  With  the  exception 


.  37  Jacobi  1884:  XXIIsq.:  However,  the  sections  from  Baudhayana  compared  by  Jacobi 
seem  to  be  later  interpolations:  Olivelle:  1993:  §3.2. 1.2;  3.4.  Cf.  further  Hopkins 
1923. 

38  Oldenberg  1917:  40  =  1993:  1788  points  out  that  the  rules  of  Patimokkhasutta 
replace  the  Vedic  vrata-formulas. 

’  39  On  the  Jainas  cf.  Caillat  1965/1975  and  Watanabe  1987. 

40  Caillat  1993:  213-216. 

41  The  corresponding  formulation  in  ArdhamagadhI  is:  je  bhikkhu  ....  On  the  other 
hand  the  Buddhist  do  not  use  rules  of  the  type:  no  kappai  nigganthana  ...  “it  is  not 
allowed  for  ascetics  ...”  found  in  the  Jaina  Kappasutta  (CPD  (Epil.)  8.4.2);  but  cf. 
§38. 
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of  the  sekkhiya-rales,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Patimokkhasutta  originally42,  about  two  thirds  of  the  rules  begin  in 
such  a  way.  This  is  true  particularly  for  all  four  parajika-rutes,  which 
can  be  consequently  recognized  as  reformulated,  although  their 
content  is  by  no  means  typically  Buddhist  with  the  exception  of  the 
4.  parajika  on  “the  assertion  of  superhuman  powers”.  The  particular 
importance  of  this  rule  for  the  understanding  of  early  Buddhism  has 
been  rightly  stressed  by  Schlingloff  1985. 

20.  At  the  same  time  the  very  circumstantial  formulation  of  the  2. 
parajika ,  Vin  III  46,16—20**  on  stealing  ( aditmadana )  or  the  3.  paraji¬ 
ka,  Vin  III  73,10-16**  on  murder  shows  that  the  Buddhist  aimed  at 
a  very  precise  juridical  definition  of  what  stealing  or  murder  really 
meant,  something  quite  new  in  the  development  of  Indian  thought. 

Other  rules  are  formulated  in  a  much  simpler  way,  such  as  the  1. 
pacittiya-rvie.-sampajanamusavade  pacittiyam,  Vin  IV  2,14**  “if  there  is 
a  conscious  lie7an  expiation' (is' necessary)”.  Rules  of  this  type  are  rare, 
about  10%  out  of  the  old  Patimokkha  of  about  150  rules.  All  these  rules 
are  found  in  the  pacittiya- section,  and  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  group 
often  rules.  At  the  same  time  these  brief  rules,  which  link  the  Patimokkha 
to  the  five  silas,  SN  V  II  68,20-69, 17,  cf.  Khp  II.  Dasasikkhapada,  and 
to  the  ten  sikkhapadas,  SN  V  342,10—  343,16,  cf.  Vin  I  83,29—84,4  (cf. 
§  239),  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Patimokkhasutta,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  truejnftoI(Sk47Wra)43.  Thus  we  find  here  an  important  hint  at  the 
genesis  of  the  Patimokkhasutta. 

21.  Both  the  long  sections  of  the  Patimokkhasutta,  the  30  nissaggiya- 
and  the  92  pacittiya-mles  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  ten  (cf.  §  30). 
Within  these  decades  single  rules  are  often  connected  by  concatenation 
in  such  a  way  that  certain  keywords  occur  in  a  sequence  ofrules,-e.g.: 
Arpacittiya:  anupasampanna,  Vin  IV  \A—29**VS.  pacittiya  :  anupa- 
sampanna  +  sahaseyya,  Vin  IV  16,10**:  6.  pacittiya:  matugama  + 
sahaseyya,  Vin  IV  19,31**:  1.  pacittiya:  matugama  +  dhamma,  Vin  IV 
21,18**  etc.44. 


42  v.  Hinuber  1994a:  15. 

43  The  Patimokkhasutta  is  referred  to  as  sutta  in  the  Tipitaka:  v.  Hinuber  1994a: 
_  127sq.,  on  the  term  sutra  cf.  Renou  1963  and  Gonda  1977:  465. 

jjjci.  Schubring  1955,  Tieken  1978  and  on  Prakrit  literature  Balbir  1995;  Faik  1994: 
19  on  comparable  evidence  from  the  Rgveda  (cf.  §  104). 
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II. 1  The  Basket  of  the  Discipline  §  12-45 
II.  1.1. 2  The  Suttavibhanga 

22.  The  structure  of  the  Suttavibhanga45  is  determined  by  the  sequence 
of  rules  in  the  Patimokkhasutta  upon  which  it  comments.  Every  single 
rule  is  embedded  in  a  text  that  begins  with  an  introductory  story  (vat- 
ihu)  describing  the  occasion  on  which  the  rule  was  prescribed  by  the 
Buddha.  Then  follows  the  rule  as  such  {panfiatti ),  which  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  additional  conditions  ( anupahnatti ),  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  word  for  word  explanation  (padabhajaniya ).  Finally, 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  enumerated  ( anapatti  “no  offence”).  Some¬ 
times,  e.g.,  in  the  1.  parajika,  Vin  III  33,35-40,25,  there  is  a  further 
paragraph  containing  exemplary  cases  assumed  to  be  solved  by  the 
Buddha  ( vinitavatthu ,  Sp  272,2),  meant  to  give  guidance  to  later  vinaya 
experts.  These  divisions  are  discussed  in  the  commentary  on  the  first 
Parajika  in  Sp  (cf.  §216);  slightly  different  names  are  found  in  the 
account  on  the  first  council,  Vin  II  286,23-29. 

23.  The  introductory  story  does  not  always  really  suit  the  rule46.  In  some 
cases  those  monks  who  created  them  obviously  misunderstood  the  relevant 
rule  of  the  Patimokkhasutta.  Thus  it  is  not  as  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
because  many  rules  such  as  the  6.  and  7.  samghadisesa  concerning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  very  small  monasteries,  were  outdated  very  early,  no  longer 
applied  and  their  exact  meaning  forgotten.  lt  is  therefore  evident  thatthese 
stories  are  separated  from  the  rules  by  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Although  some  introductory  stories  have  been  derived  from  the 
rules  themselves,  others  reoccurin_different  parts  of  the  canon.  Thus 
the  introduction  to  the  1  .parajika,  Vin  III  11,34-17,31  runs  parallel 
to  the  Ratthapalasutta,  MN  no.  82,  MN  II  55,24-65,6  (§  67)47.  Here 
the  Vinaya  seems  to  have  preserved  the  older  version,  because  the 
Majjhimanikaya  is  much  more  “Buddhist”,  when,  e.g.,  the  neutral 
tatonidanam  bhayam  va  chambhitattam  va  lomahamso  va  arakkho  va, 
Vin  III  17,13sq.  is  replaced  by  the  typically  Buddhist  wording  tatonida¬ 
nam  soka-parideva-dukkha-domanass’-upayasa,  MN  II  64,6sq.  in  a  par¬ 
allel  passage.  On  the  other  hand  the  introduction  to  the  83.  pacittiya 
evidently  quotes  from  the  Dasakanipata  of  the  Ariguttaranikaya:  Vin 


45  Nolot  1994. 

46  This  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Schlingloff  1964. 

47  The  Rafthapala  story  has  been  discussed  by  Bode  1911,  who,  however,  does  not 
mention  the  Vinaya  evidence. 
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IV  159,11-160,11  =  AN  V  81,17-83,9.  Sometimes  parallels  to  these 
stories  are^found  in  the  Jatakas  (§113)  or  even  in  Vinayas  of  other 
schools^The  sources  of  (he  introductory  stories  in  the  Suttavibhanga 
need  further  investigation. ) 

24.  It  seems  that  the  commentary  on  the  rules  is  roughly  contemporary 
with  the  introduction.  The  anupam'-formulas,  however,  seem  to  be  still 
younger.  Moreover,  this  part  of  the  Suttavibhanga  is  missing  in  the 
text  of  some  Vinaya  schools49. 

25.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Buddhist  law  the  introductions  are 
unnecessary.  Perhaps  their  existence  can  be  explained  by  a  certain  par¬ 
allelism  with  the  Mahavagga  (§  31sq.),  where  rules  laid  down  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  career  of  the  Buddha  beginning  with  his  enlightenment. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Suttavibhanga  begins  with  a  text  describing 
this  event  which  is  different  from  the  version  found  in  the  Mahavagga 
(§  31).  The  text  used  in  the  Suttavibhanga  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Atthakanipata  of  the  Anguttaranikaya:  Vin  III  1,7-6,13  corresponds 
to  AN  IV  172,17-179,24.  Then  the  magical  powers  of  Moggallana  are 
mentioned,  and  finally  Sariputta,  worrying  about  the  duration  of  the 
Dhamma  asks  the  Buddha,  why  the  teaching  of  former  some  Buddhas 
did  not  last  for  a  long  period.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  Vinaya, 
because  the  Buddha  reassures  Sariputta  that  he  will  prescribe  rules  as 
soon  as  a  monk  will  do  something  wrong. 

This  interesting  remark  shows  that  the  redactor(s)  who  created 
the  Suttavibhanga,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  of  the  Patimokkhasutta  are  not  arranged  “chronologically”  but 
systematically  (cf.  §  18).  For  the  first  offender  actually  is  Upasena  Van- 
gaputta  (Vin  I  59,32;  Sp  194,11),  and  not  Sudinna,  whose  breach  of 
chastity  is  the  reason  for  prescribing  the  first  Parajika. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  by  chance  that  Moggallana  and  Sariputta  are 
mentioned  here,  for  the  first  rules  are  laid  down  in  the  Mahavagga 
only  after  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  had  become  followers  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  Vin  I  39,23-44,3.  Further,  in  the  Suttavibhanga  the  Buddha  first 
visits  Benares  without  any  obvious  reason  before  he  meets  Sudinna  in 
Vesali,  who  will  be  the  first  to  commit  a  breach  of  chastity.  Again  the 


48  Oldenberg  1912:  981sq.;  Panglung  1981;  and  the  important  remarks  in  Schopen 
1994:  60sq. 

49  v.  Hinuber  1976:  33. 
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Buddha  is  near  Benares  to  preach  his  first  sermon  at  Sarnath  as 
described  in  the  Mahavagga. 

26.  The  intention  to  build  a  general  introduction  to  the  Suttavibhahga, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  one  of  the  Mahavagga  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  original  introduction  has  been  replaced.  For  while  the  con¬ 
necting  texts  necessary  for  the  recitation  of  the  Patimokkhasutta  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Suttavibhahga,  e.g.  Vin  III  109,20-110,2, 
the  general  introduction  to  the  recitation  still  found  in  the  Patimokkha 
manuscripts  (§  1 5)  has  disappeared  altogether  from  the  Suttavibhahga, 
but  is  preserved  in  the  Mahavagga,  Vin  I  102,34-103,11,  where  it  is 
even  provided  with  a  commentary,  Vin  I  103,12—104,20.  Commentar¬ 
ies  as  part  of  the  text,  on  the  other  hand,  are  typical  for  the  Suttavi¬ 
bhahga,  not  for  the  Khandhaka,  where  this  is  a  unique  instance.  This 
commentary  ends  with  a  reference  to  the  jhanas,  which  still  are  the 
main  subject  of  the  general  introduction  to  the  Suttavibhahga.  Thus 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  some  form  of  the  original  Suttavibhahga 
introduction  perhaps  survives  here  in  the  Khandhaka. 

27.  The  BhikkhunTvibhanga  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  Mahavibhan- 
ga50.  It  is  found  only  rarely  as  a  separate  text  in  manuscripts,  because 
it  has  been  out  of  use  for  centuries51.  In  Nanamoli  1966:  9  it  is  stated: 
“but  there  is  no  instructing  the  bhikkhums,  because  of  their  non-exis¬ 
tence  now.”  This  sentence  supersedes  an  older  wording  which  must 
have  stood  here  once,  as  can  be  inferred  from  Kkh  12,6-14,2,  cf.  Sp 
794,20-798,17. 


II.  1.2  The  Khandhaka 

28.  While  the  Suttavibhahga  has  grown  around  the  Patimokkhasutta 
another  important  set  of  rules  is  found  though  not  systematically 
arranged  in  the  Khandhaka.  These„are_the_Kammavaca-(Kammav: 
1.2,16)  (Skt.  Karmavakya),  which  exist  as  separate  texts  in  an 
extremely  broad  manuscript  tradition52.  These  rules  have  to  be  recited 
in  different  legal  procedures  of  the  samgha  such  as  is  the  ordination 


50  v.  Hin liber  1976:  34. 

51  On  the  end  of  the  order  of  nuns  in  India  and  Ceylon:  Skilling  1993c  =  1994b; 
1993d:  217,  219  =  1993/4:  33,  34. 

52  Bechert  1979a:  10. 
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of  monks53.  An  edition  of  the  existing  manuscripts,  which  contain 
differing  sets  of  kammavacds,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  these  rules 
found  in  the  Vinaya  and  in  its  commentary,  the  Samantapasadika,  is 
a  desideraturfi54. 

29.  The  name  khandhaka,  which  is  typical  for  Theravada,  means 
“mass,  multitude”  and  is  used  in  the  names  for  the  22  chapters  of  this 
part  of  the  Vinaya.  Only  rarely  are  these  chapters  called  by  other 
names,  such  as  campeyyake  vinayavatthusmim,  Vin  II  307,  l55,  in  the 
account  of  the  second  council,  for  IX.  Campeyyakkhandhaka,  or  upo- 
sathasarnyutte,  Vin  II  306,34  for  II.  Uposathakkhandhaka.  This  termi¬ 
nology,  however,  is  common  in  other  Vinaya  schools:  The  Mulasarvastir 
vadin  use  vinayavastu  and  the  Mahasamghikalokottaravadin,  posadha- 
pratisamyukta,  BhlVin  §  294  [35],  p.  32956. 

30.  The  Khandhaka  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Mahavagga  “great  divi¬ 
sion”  (Vin  I). and  Cullavagga.  “small  division”  (Vin  II).  The  length  of 
the  Khandhaka  is  assumed  to  be  80  bhanavaras  (§  12),  which  seems  to 
be  too  long,  for  a  rough  calculation  allows  only  for  60  and  certainly 
not  more  than  70  bhanavaras.  Therefore,  the  figure  80  may  be  suspect¬ 
ed  as  being  influenced  by  the  “Vinaya  in  80  recitations’  known  to  the 
(Mula)Sarvastivada  tradition57. 

The  Mahavagga  contains  ten,  and  the  Cullavagga  twelve,  Khan- 
dhakas.  As  the  last  two  Khandhakas  of  the  Cullavagga  give  the 
account  of  the  first  two  councils  (cf.  §  8),  these  may  be  later  supple¬ 
ments  to  a  Khandhaka  being  divided  into  decades,  just  as,  e.g.,  the 
Nissaggiya-  and  Pacittiya-sections  of  the  Suttavibhanga  (§21). 

31.  The  inner  structure  of  the  Khandhaka  seems  to  be  as  follows.  The 
Mahavagga  begins  with  the  enlightenment  (cf.  §  25),  which  is  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  foundation  of  the  Buddhist  order  soon  afterwards, 
and  with  the  relevant  rules  for  the  ordination  of  monks.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  Cullavagga  the  account  of  the  second  council  held  at  Vesali 
(Skt.  VaisalT)  refers  to  the  origins  of  Theravada.  This  historical  narra.- 
tive-holds-the  text  together  as  a  bracket. 


53  v.  Hiniiber  1987. 

54  Cf.  Bechert  1977a:  56  and  Frankfurter  1883:  141-150. 

55  Cf.  Sp  962,9. 

55  Cf.  Roth  1970:  XLI  sq. 

57  On  the  (Mflla)Sarvastivada  tradition:  Lamotte  1958:  191/1988:  174. 
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After  having  introduced  the  lower  {pabbajja )  and  higher  ( upasam - 
pada)  ordination  in  I.  Mahakhandhaka,  the  II.-IV.  Khandhaka  de¬ 
scribe  the  procedures  connected  to  important  events  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  year.  Other  chapters  contain  highly  technical  legal  matters  such  as 
VII.  Kathinakkhandhaka  on  robes  or  IX.  Campeyyakkhandhaka  on 
different  procedures.  This  continues  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Cullavagga.  The  chapter,  which  originally  perhaps  was  the  last  one,  is 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns:  X.  Bhikkhunikkhan- 
dhaka58.  This  again  runs  parallel  to  the  Suttavibhanga  ending  with 
the  Bhikkhunlvibhanga. 

32.  The  structure  of  the  Vinaya  has  been  investigated  by  E.Frauwallner 
(1898-1974)  in  his  fundamental  book  “The  earliest  Vinaya  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Buddhist  Literature59”.  Frauwallner  compares  those 
parts  of  all  extant  Vinayas  corresponding  to  the  Theravada  Khandha¬ 
ka,  and  tries  to  demonstrate  that  in  a  huge  literary  work  carefully 
planned  by  some  redactor  all  rules  were  related  to  the  life  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  In  course  of  time  parts  broke  away  from  this  assumed  Ur-Khan- 
dhaka,  such  as  a  text  corresponding  to  the  Mahaparinibbanasuttanta 
of  the  Dlghanikaya  (§  60),  having  stood  at  its  end  originally. 

This  view  of  Frauwallner  was  criticized  almost  at  once  by  Lamot- 
te60,  who  rightly  maintains  that  the  different  Vinayas  grew  into  dif¬ 
ferent  directions61. 

Other  important  points  in  Frauwallner’s  book  have  been  accept¬ 
ed,  such  as  the  basic  idea  that  there  is  a  plan  behind  the  structure  of 
the  Khandhaka.  In  contrast  to  Frauwallner,  however,  this  structure 
rather  seems  to  follow  a  plan  outlined  above  (§  31).  The  existence  ofa 
structure  comprising-the  whole  Khandhaka  at  the  same  time  means 
that  this  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  compose  a  really  long  text  in 
the  history  of  old  Indian  literature62,  longer  still  than  the  Mahaparinib¬ 
banasuttanta  (§  60). 

Further,  Frauwallner  seems  to  be  right  in  pointing  out  that  the 
model  for  the  Khandhaka  can  be'  found  ultimately'ihythe'Brahma,- 


58  Cf.  Hiisken  1993. 

59  Frauwallner  1956. 

60  Lamotte  1958/  1988:  193sq./  176sq. 

61  An  probable  example  for  the  expansion  of  the  Vinaya  is  discussed  in  Kieffer-Pulz 
1992:  51sq. 

62  v.  Hinuber  1989:  24. 
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nas63.  Just  as  the  rules  for  the  ritual  are  not  simply  enumerated  there 
but  also  explained,  the  Buddhist  Vinaya,  too,  gives  explanations  as  to 
why  the  rules  had  to  be  prescribed.  The  Buddhists,  though,  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  simple  structure  of  small  Brahmana  texts  when  they 
assembled  their  laws  and  created  the  Vinaya64  . 

33.  If  the  collection  of  Suttantas  in  the  Suttapitaka  is  compared  to  the 
Vinaya,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  a'  systematic  order.  Each  text  is  a 
unit  of  its  own  very  often  without  recognizable  connection  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  or  to  the  following  ones. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  systematic  arrangement 
that  the  Vinaya  differs  from  the  Suttanta  collection.  Even  at  first 
glance  it  is  striking  that  the  stereotyped  beginning  of  a  Suttanta  “thus 
have  I  heard.  At  a  certain  time  the  Buddha  stayed  at  ...  ”  (§53)  is 
alien  to  the  Vinaya,  were  texts  begin  with  “at  that  particular  time  the 
Buddha  stayed  at  ...  ”.  This  difference  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  commentaries.  They  explain  the  expression  “at  that  particular 
time”  as  referring  to  the  time  when  a  certain  rule  has  been  prescribed. 

The  difficulty  remains,  however,  why  the  Suttavibhahga  and  the 
Khandhaka  begin  in  this  way,  where  a  reference  to  a  rule  is  excluded. 
The  commentary  has  no  answer:  “it  is  traditionally  like  this  ,  Sp 
950,24.  This  could  be  explained  as  follows:  The  redactor(s)  of  the 
Khandhaka  wanted  to  avoid  the  traditional  beginning  of  the  Suttan¬ 
tas,  because  they  consciously  created  a  new  text  as  a  whole  which 
was  not  a  mere  collection  of  many  single  texts,  such  as  the  individual 
Suttantas.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  was  obvious  just  to  leave  out  the  very 
beginning  of  a  Suttanta  and  to  begin  with  the  second  sentence:  evam... 
ekam  samayatn  bhaguva  Rajagahe  viharati . . .  tena  kho  puna  sunui yeiui 
...Ajatasatthu  ...  Vajjl abhiyatukamo  hoti,  DN  II  72,2sq. 

34.  As  in  the  Suttavibhahga,  in  the  Khandhaka,  too,  texts  are  found 
which  have  been  taken  over  from  the  earlier  Suttapitaka.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  in  these  cases  the  beginning  of  the  text  has  been  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  new  context:  the  Suttanta  introduction  has  been  dropped  to 
fit  the  relevant  text  into  the  Vinaya65.  These  parallel  texts,  which  still 


63  Frauwallner  1956:  62;  Lamotte  1958/1988:  194/176. 

«4  on  the  different  styles  of  the  Brahmanas  and  the  early  Buddhist  prose  see  Oldenberg 
1917. 

65  v.  Hiniiber  1989:  25. 
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need  detailed  investigation  are  as  important  for  the  relative  dating  of 
texts  as  for  the  structure  of  the  single  chapters  of  the  Khandhaka. 

35.  Parallels,  however,  are  found  also  within  the  Vinaya  itself.  A  para¬ 
graph  important  in  this  respect  is  the  conversion  of  the  three  Kassapas 
by  the  Buddha,  Vin  I  24,10-25,37,  where  the  same  event  is  told  first 
in  prose  and  then  again  in  arya-\e rses.  The  whole  paragraph  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  by  L.Alsdorf  (1904- 1978)66,  who  has  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  arya- metre  can  be  used  for  dating 
texts67.  For  this  particular  metre  was  in  use  only  in  Jndiaf  and-noLlp 
Ceyfon.  Consequently,  if  the  tradition  that  Mahinda  brought  texts 
from  India  to  Ceylon  is  correct,  this  text  must  be  older  than  about  250 
BC68.  At  the  same  time  this  sequence  of  prose  and  verse  corresponds 
to  a  type  of  literature  found  in  the  Jatakas69. 

36.  Besides  material  relating  to  Buddhist  law,  even  the  Theravada 
Vinaya  contains  quite  a  few  stories.  In  course  of  the  development  of 
Vinaya  texts  more  and  more  stories  were  incorporated,  so  much  so 
that,  e.g.,  Cullavagga  VII.  Samghabhedakkhandhaka  “chapter  on 
splitting  the  order”,  which  comprises  26  prinled  pages  in  the_Tlierava- 
da  version  has  been  expanded  into  more  than  500  pages  in  the  Mulasar- 
vastivada- Vinaya.  Thus  the  law  texts  are  slowly  overgrown  with  sto¬ 
ries,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  almost  a  change  of  the  literary 
genre,  from  law  book  to,  Avadamf70. 

37.  Both  Suttavibhanga  and  Khandhaka  have  a  long  history  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  of  mutual  influence.  The  oldest  part  of  the  Suttavibhanga, 
the  Patimokkhasutta,  is  separated  by  a  considerable  span  of  time  from 
later  ones,  such  as  the  anapatti- formulas,  which  mention  the  Abhi- 
dhamma  texts,  and  perhaps  even  script.  On  the  other  hand,  Cullavag¬ 
ga  IV.  Adhikaranasamathakkhandhaka  knows  the  Suttavibhanga,  Vin 
II  96,30sq. 


«  Alsdorf  1967:  51-77. 

67  Alsdorf  1965:  69sq. 

68  In  his  review  of  Alsdorf  1967,  de  Jong  1972:  210  raises  serious  doubts  about  the 
trustworthyness  of  this  tradition. 

69  Alsdorf  1967:  60  note  2. 

70  Cf.  Udanavarga  and  Dhammapada  §  89.  —  The  Chinese  pilgrim  I-tsing  complains 
about  the  predelection  for  stories  and  the  neglect  of  law  in  the  Vinaya:  BareauJ592: 
46. 
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—A-preliminary-model-of-the^  development  of  Suttavibhanga  and 
Khandhaka  mav  he  sketched  as  follows:  First  the  Patimokkhasutta  is 
created  by  incorporating  older  pre-Buddhist  material,  mostly  by  refor¬ 
mulating  the  rules,  and  by  providing  the  framework  necessary  for  reci¬ 
tation  that  is  the  introduction  to  the  individual  rules  and  the  connect¬ 
ing  texts  between  the  groups  of  rules.  Then  a  commentary  on  this  text 
develops,  of  which  a  part  survives  in  the  Mahavagga  (§  26).  Perhaps 
roughly  contemporary  is  a  first  draft  of  the  Khandhaka,  possibly  hav¬ 
ing  only  ten  chapters71,  by  which  the  growing  Suttavibhanga  is  influ¬ 
enced.  The  introductory  stories  are  developed,  which  do  not  always 
understand  the  rules  correctly.  This  points  to  a  certain  distance  in  time 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  Suttavibhanga.  Here  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  are  no  such  misunderstandings  in  the  Khandhaka, 
because  the  author(s)  could  drop  rules  no  longer  understood,  which  is 
not  possible  in  the  fixed  Patimokkhasutta:  suttam  hi  appativattiyam, 
Sp  231,26  “for  it  is  impossible  to  revoke  the  (Patimokkha-)sutta.”  At 
this  point  there  may  have  been  a  revision  of  the  Khandhaka,  to  which 
the  highly  technical  and  later  (?)  legal  chapters  are  added  and  thus  the 
number  of  twenty  chapters  is  reached.  The  original  introduction  to  the 
Suttavibhanga  is  replaced  and  brought  into  the  Mahavagga. 

38.  Finally,  the  accounts  of  the  councils  . L^8)_may_  have  been  added  as 
an  appendix7^.  Parficidatlvlh^account  of  the  second  council  may 
have  belonged  originally  to  a  non-Theravada  tradition,  as  Lamotte 
stresses73,  although  no  actual  split  of  the  Theravada  tradition  is  men¬ 
tioned  here74.  The  terminology  also  differs  from  what  is  common  in 
Theravada  (§  29):  Formulations  such  as  kappati ...  sihgilonakappo,  Vin 
II  306,13  are  otherwise  alien  to  the  language  of  the  Vinaya,  but  aston¬ 
ishingly  near  to  the  Jaina  Kappasutta  (§  19  note  41).  Further,  the 
monks  obviously  do  not  understand  all  the  key  words,  which  are 
unknown  or  at  least  unfamiliar  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two:  the  Theravada  Vinaya  experts  have  to  ask  for  an  explanation  for 
eight  out  of  ten  items  as  stressed  by  Lamotte. 


71  Cf.  the  Dasadhyaya-fperhaps  rather  Dasabhanavara-T?)  Vinaya  of  the  Sarvastivadin 
(?),  Lamotte  1958:  185/1988:  168. 

77  Lamotte  1958:  146/1988:  133. 

73  Lamotte  1958:  144/1988:  131. 

74  That  occurred  only  at  Patliputra:  Dip  V  30  sq. 
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39.  Even  if  this  first  and  very  much  conjectural  outline  of  a  possible 
development  is  on  the  whole  not  too  far  from  the  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convert  this  relative  into  an  absolute  chronology.  Only  in 
very  general  terms  might  it  be  conjectured  that  most  if  not  all  of  thjs 
happened  before  the  Vinaya  was  brought  to  Ceylon  (cf.  §  35).  For  a 
Vinaya  was  needed  most  to  introduce  Buddhism  to  Ceylon,  and  there 
are  no  hints  as  to  additions  to  the  Suttavibhanga  or  Khandhaka  which 
refer  to  the  island75. 


II.  1.3  The  Parivara 

40.  Although  otherVinaya  schools  possess  appendices  to  the  Vinaya,  a 
handbook  giving  a  systematic  survey  of  law  exists  only  in.Xheravada  (cf. 
§  166).  The  Parivara.(Vin  V)  is  a  highly  technical  text  that  has  been  put 
together  from  parts  originally  quite  independent  from  each  other  and 
which  sometimes  even  repeat  the  discussion  of  some  Vinaya  problems.  The 
text  concentrates  on  legal  matters  leaving  aside  all  framework.  At  the  end, 
the  author  or  perhaps  redactor,  named  Dlpa  (Vin  V  226,5*)  is  mentioned, 
who  is  not  known  otherwise.  The  translation  of  the  title  is  not  entirely  clear, 
perhaps  “appendix76”;  it  occurs  in  the  text  itself,  Vin  V  86,15*,An  investi¬ 
gation  into  this  highly  impqrtant  handbo.Qk  is  necessary77^ 

41.  The  Parivara  consists  of  19  chapters,  but  it  is  called  in  the  commen¬ 
taries  solasaparivara  ,  Sp  18,5=Sv  17,4  “appendix  of  16  (chapters?)”. 
Further,  some  manuscripts  state  at  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter  that 
“the  Parivara  has  come  to  an  end”  (Vin  V  179,19.  cf.  §  174).  There  is 
indeed  a  rather  clear  break  in  the  Parivara  after  this  chapter,  because 
XV.  Upalipancaka  reads  like  a  text  from  the  Khandhaka  beginning 
with  tena  samayena...,  Vin  V  180,2.  However,  the  structure  of  the 
Parivara  has  never  been  investigated,  and  therefore  the  supposed  origi¬ 
nal  end  of  the  text  after  XIV.  Kathinabheda  remains  an  open  question. 
In  addition  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Parivara  with  16  chapters.  It  is  only 
in  the  phrases  mahavibhange  mahabhede  solasa  mahavara,  Vin  V  53,16 
and  bhikkhunlvibhange  solasa  mahabheda ,  Vin  V  85,34  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  chapters  that  the  figure  1 6  occurs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 


75  On  these  chronological  problems  cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1989:  41-54. 

76  Sometimes  BHSD  is  quoted  to  support  this  meaning.  However,  BHSD  is  based  on 
the  presumed  signification  of  the  word  in  the  name  of  this  Paii  text. 

77  v.  Hiniiber  1992. 
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we  find  vara  here  and  not  parivara,  it  is  possible  that  the  text  has  been 
named  after  the  first  chapters78. 

42.  As  we  have  it,  the  Parivara  presupposes  Suttavibhaiiga  and 
Khandhaka,  from  which  it  is  totally  different  in  style.  The  text  begins 
with  questions  and  answers  without  mentioning  the  Buddha  or  any 
other  person.  One  of  the  questions  concerning  the  tradition  of  the 
Vinaya  is  most  important  for  the  history  of  this  text.  A  line  of  forty 
persons  beginning  with  the  Buddha  and  Upali  is  mentioned  enumerat¬ 
ing  prominent  Vinaya  teachers,  Vin  V  2,36*-3,30*  (cf.  §  133).  The  last 
in  the  line  is  Slvatthera,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  1st  century  AD79, 
and  this  is  a  most  probable  terminus  post  quem 80  for  the  Parivara. 

II.  1.4  The  Abhayagiri-Vinaya 

43.  Traditionally  there  were  three  Theravada  fraternities  in  Anuradha- 
pura  in  Ceylon  based  in  three  monasteries81,  each  of  which  once  pos¬ 
sessed  texts  of  their  own.  When  Parakkamabahu  I.  (1153-1186) 
reformed  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  during  the  12th  century  (§372),  the 
monks  of  the  Abhayagiri-  and  the  Jetavana-vihara  were  reordained 
according  to  the  Mahavihara  tradition.  Consequently,  their  texts  grad¬ 
ually  disappeared,  and  the  only  Theravada  texts  surviving. are  thoseuof 
one  single  monastery,  the  Mahavihara82. 

- - It  is  known  that  the  Vinaya  of  the  Abhayagirivihara  differed  from 

the  one  of  the  Mahavihara,  particularly  the  Khandhaka  and  the  Pari¬ 
vara  as  explicitly  stated  in  the  commentary  to  the  Mahavamsa,  Mhv- 
1 1  175,3  lsq.  ad  Mhv  V  13  (§  188).  Fortunately,  this  is  corroborated  by 
a  single  sentence  from  the  Abhayagiri-Vinaya,  corresponding  to  Vin 
II  79,21=111  163,1,  quoted  in  the  Vinaya  commentary  (Sp  583,9sq.), 
which  shows  that  the  wording  was  indeed  slightly  different83. 


78  Cf.  the  names  of  the  three  parts  of  DN:  §  52. 

79  Adikaram  1946:  85sq. 

80  Norman  1983:  26  has  1st  century  BC,  and  Lamotte  1958:  147  has  “Vs  siecle”,  which 
must  be  a  misreading  of  “V”  in  a  handwritten  manuscript  for  “1”;  Lamotte  1988: 
134  “fifth  century”. 

81  Geiger  1960/1986:  209  §202. 

82  Bechert  1993:  16. 

83  For  a  full  discussion  see  v.  Hiniiber  1995a:  37;  a  second  instance  is  perhaps  Kkh-t 
B'  (1965)  114, 6sq.  ad  Kkh  172,14. 
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44.  Starting  from  this  information  V.Stache- Rosen  (1925-1980) 
believed  to  have  discovered  the  Abhayagiri-Parivara  in  the  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Upalipariprcchasutra,  which  shows  a  certain  sim¬ 
ilarity  with,  and  even  contains  passages  which  run  parallel  to,  the 
Mahavihara-Parivara. 

This  idea,  however,  has  not  found  universal  approval84.  Particu¬ 
larly  de  Jong  has  pointed  out  in  his  review85  that  there  is  nothing  to 
support  the  assumed  translation  of  this  text  from  the  Pali.  Further,  as 
Stache-Rosen  herself  has  observed86,  the  sequence  of  Vinaya  rules 
does  not  correspond  to  the  Mahavihara-Patimokkhasutta,  nor  to  that 
of  any  other  Vinaya  school.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
Upalipariprcchasutra  cannot  be  solved  at  present.  With  only  the  Chi¬ 
nese  translation  available,  and  the  Indian  original  probably  lost,  a 
solution  may  even  be  impossible87. 

45.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  translation  of 
the  Samantapasadika  (§  209)  contains  the  full  text  of  Parivara  XVII. 
Dutiya-gatha-samganika  “second  collection  of  stanzas”  together  with 
its  commentary,  but  does  not  comment  on  any  other  part  of  the  Pari¬ 
vara88. 


II. 2  The  Basket  of  the  Teaching 

46.  While  the  Vinayapitaka  has  Buddhist  law  as  its  central  topic,  the 
Suttapitaka,  contains  a  large  variety  of  texts  differing  widely  in  their 
literary  form  and  content. 

The  Vinayapitaka  is  named  after  its  contents,  the  Buddhist  law. 
Correspondingly,  the  second  Pitaka  could  have  been  called  “Dhamma- 
pitaka”.  Here,  however,  the  name  of  the  literary  form,  Sutta(nta), 
prevalent  in  the  first  four  Nikayas  has  been  chosen  to  designate  this 
part  of  the  Tipitaka89. 


84  Norman  1991:  44sq. 

85  de  Jong  1986. 

86  Cf.  also  Matsumura  1990:  63sq. 

87  On  Vinaya  texts  connected  to  Upali  cf.  Python  1973:  5. 

88  For  further  evidence  of  Abhayagiri  texts:  Bv:  §  125;  Dip  §  184;  Mhv-t  §  188-  Vim 
§  250;  Saddh  §  439. 

89  The  problem  of  the  name  suttanta  for  these  texts  has  been  discussed  in  v.  Hiniiber 
1994a:  125-132;  on  earlier  attempts  to  arrange  the  texts  of  the  canon  §  10. 
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47.  The  Suttapitaka  is  divided  into  five  nikayas  “groups  (of  texts)”. 
The  first  four  comprise  mainly  the  discourses  of  the  Buddha  and  his 
discussions  with  disciples  and  heretics  alike.  The  last  Nikaya  differs 
from  the  first  four,  because  it  comprises  a  large  variety  of  heteroge¬ 
nous  texts  (§  84). 

The  term  nikaya  is  typical  for  Theravada  to  designate  these  subdi¬ 
visions.  Other  schools  prefer  agama  ,  which  is  not  totally  alien  to  The¬ 
ra  vada'eitHef907If  is  first  of  all  Buddhaghosa  who  uses  agama  instead 
of  nikaya  (§  226  note  398)  in  the  introductions  to  his  commentaries. 

On  the  whole  the  names  of  the  Nikayas  are  uniform  in  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  tradition,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  fourth  Nikaya: 

1.  DTghanikaya  “group  of  long  texts"  -  Dlrghagama 

2.  Majjhimanikaya  “group  of  middle  (length)  texts”  -  Madhyamaga- 
ma 

3.  Samyuttanikaya  “group  of  connected  texts”  -  Samyuktagama 

4.  Ahguttaranikaya  “group  of  texts  (containing)  an  increasing 
(number  of)  items”  -  Ekottaragama 

5.  Khuddakanikaya  “group  of  small  texts”  -  Ksudrakagama/Ksudra- 
kapitaka 

Rarely  in  Theravada  also  the  name  Ekuttara  occurs  instead  of  Angut- 
taranikaya  (§  76). 

48.  The  number  of  Suttantas  varies  greatly  in  the  first  fourJNikayas: 
There"  are~34'in  the  Dlgha-,  152  in  the  Majjhima-,  and  according  to 
the  tradition  7762  in  the  Samyutta-,  and  9557  in  the  Ahguttaranikaya, 
Sv  22,31— 23,2291. 

49.  Before  discussing  the  individual  Nikayas,  it  may  be  useful  to  briefly 
reflect  on  possible  methods  of  how  to  handle  such  a  vast  mass  of  texts. 
Some  of  these  deliberations  would  also  apply  for  the  Vinayapitaka. 

Two  basic  facts  have  to  be  considered  first:  the  Buddhist  canon 
belongs  to  the  class  of  anonymous  literature.  It  has  not  been  shaped 
by  one  single  author,  but  it  has  been  growing  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  In  contrast  to  the  Vinayapitaka,  which  was  finally  arranged  in 


90  CPD  s.v.  agama\  Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts  occasionally  also  use  nikaya ,  BHSD  s.v. 
and  caturnam  siitranikayanam,  GM  III  4,139,18  :  suttanta,  Vin  I  140,36. 

91  The  figures  for  SN  and  AN  are  not  clear:  §§  70,  77.  -  On  the  number  of  bhanavaras 
“units  for  recitation”  of  the  individual  Nikayas  cf.  §  12  note  29. 
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accordance  to  a  general  plan  (§  31sq.),  the  Suttantas  have  been  simply 
placed  together.  There  are,  however,  two  completely  different  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  arrangement  of  Suttantas.  In  the  first  three  Nikayas  it  is 
the  decreasing  length, of  the  texts.  In  the  Anguttaranikaya,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  sets  of  persons,  things  or  concepts- occurring  once,  twice, 
thrice  etc._argj*rouped.  together  in  separate  divisions. 

The  second  important  fact  is  that  this  literature  has  been  handed 
down  orally  for  a  considerable  time.  As  far  as  the  Suttapitaka  is  con¬ 
cerned  this  task  was  entrusted  to  the  bhanakas  “reciters92”..  Xhese.Ma- 
nakas  may  also  have  been  the  redactors  of  the  . texts,  if  the  information 
that  thelDTghabhanakas  incorporated  the  Khuddakanikaya  into  the 
Abhidhammapitaka  (§  85)  is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  important  for  the  tradition  that  the  bhanakas  specialized  in 
individual  Nikayas,  because  (this  may^be  one  of_tj^j;easonsjvhy  paral¬ 
lel  iexTs'were  createcplevery  branch  of  specialists  endeavored  to  have 
some  knowledge  orrall  important  aspects  of  teaching  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  repertoire:  “with  the  help  of  one  Nikaya,  questions  relating  to  the 
remaining  Nikayas  can  be  answered”,  Sp  790,3  (cf.  §-226). 

50.  Thus  the  situation  of  the-texUradition  of  the  Buddhist  canon  isjn 
-some  respects  rather  similar  to  that  of  the^tiranasT^bnsequently,  it 
would  be  possible  and  promissing  to  apply  the  methods  developed  by 
W.Kirfel  (1885-1964)  and  P.Hacker  (1913-1979)  for  the  anonymous 
Purana  literature  also  to  Buddhist  texts,  and  to  create  a  synopsis  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Purana  Pancalaksana93  for  the  Theravada  canon  to 
find  ou(which  texts  are  actually  repeated  in  the  canon  and  which  are 
unique./ 

"  So  far  this  has  not  been  done.  Even  studies  on  the  structure  of 
Theravada  literature  are  rare,  for  although  HOlderiberg  (1854-1920) 
or  R.O.Franke  (1862-1928)  started  research  in  this  direction  long 
ago,  they  did  not  find  many  successors94.  Rare  exceptions  are  two 
Indian  scholars,  G.C.Pande  and  D.K.  Barua,  who  tried  to  separate 
older  and  younger  layers  in  the  Theravada  canon  without,  however, 
finding  any  proper  methodological  means  to  do  so95. 


92  Adikaram  1946:  24sq .  ;  there  are  no  bhanakas  for  the  Vinaya,  which  has  been  handed 
,_down  by  the  vinayadharas  “bearers  of  the  Vinaya15! 

93  Kirfel  1927,  Hacker  1959,  cf.  also  Collins  1990:  99sq. 

94  Oldenberg  1917;  Franke’s  work  has  been  collected  in  Franke  1978. 

95  Pande  1957,  2nd  ed.  1974,  criticism  in  Hamm  1961:  206-210  and  Norman  1983: 
X;  Barua  1971. 
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51.  Anotheraspect  of  early.  Buddhist  (prose)  literature  is  very  different 
from  the  (metrical)  Puranas,  for  early  oral  Buddhist  textsTiave  been 
—  strongly  shaped  by  the  use 'of  formulas,  about  which  fairly  little  is 
known  so  far  in  detail96.  This  is  a  feature  common  to  Buddhist  and 
Jaina  literature,  and  again  separating  both  of  them  from-the'Veda.  As 
faFas  this  can  beTeeh"  today,  Buddhist  and  Jaina  texts  are  rooted  in  a 
second  literary  tradition  once  existing  side  by  side  with  the  Vedic  liter- 
aturejbut  completely  lost  except  for  the  literary  form  as  preserved  and 
used  by  those  who  shaped  the  early  oral  Buddhist  and  Jaina  texts97. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  of  course  connections  to  the  still 
earlier  and  partly  contemporary  Vedic  literature.  Some  recent  studies 
have  added  to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect98. 

Lastly,  as  far  as  the  dating  of  texts  is  concerned,  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  compared  to  the  development  of  the  material  culture  in 
ancient  India,  which,  e.g.,  shows  that  the  cultural  environment  of  the 
first  four  Nikayas  of  the  Suttapitaka  is  -markedlyoldef 'than  that  of 
the  Vinayapltalou 

Once  all  these  methodological  possibilities  have  been  used  to 
uncover  the  development  of  early  Buddhist  texts,  this  could  and  must 
be  compared  to  the  development  of  Buddhism  as  a  religion99. 

It  is  obvious  that  research  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  all 
this.  Due  to  the  lack  of  much  preliminary  study  that  is  still  necessary, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  in  the  following  to  one  aspect  only,  that 
is,  the  literary  form  of  the  texts. 

II.2.1  The  Dlghanikaya 

Dlghanikaya  (DN:  2.1):  Edition:  T.W.Rhys  Davids  and  J.Estin  Car¬ 
penter  I  (1890),  II  (1903),  III  (1911);  Canon  Bouddhique  Pali  (Tipita- 
ka).  Texte  et  Traduction.  Suttapitaka  Dlghanikaya  par  J.Bloch,  J.Filli- 
ozat,  L.Renou.  Tome  I,  Fasc.  1  (Suttantas  1-3,  all  published,  tran¬ 
script  of  Ke);  Renou  1987;  translations:  T.W.  and  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids: 


96  Cf.  AUon  1994  and  Gethin  1992. 

97  Bechert  1988  and  1991b;  v.  Hinuber  1994b:  33. 

98  Falk  1988,  Gombrich  1988=1990;  Horsch  1966,  and,  still  important,  Oldenberg 
1915;  cf.  also  §  56  note  108. 

99  Cf.  Vetter  1988  [reviews:  R.Gombrich,  JRAS  1990.  405-  407;  H.Bechert,  ZDMG 
142.1992,210  sq.;  E.Steinkellner,  WZKS  36.1992,237-239;  J.Bronkhorst,  IIJ 
36.1993,63-68]. 
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Dialogues  of  the  Buddha.  London  I  (1899),  II  (1910),  III  (1921); 
R.O.Franke  (1913);  M.Walshe:  Dfgha  Nikaya.  Thus  I  Have  Heard: 
\  The  Long  Discourses  of  the  Buddha.  London  1987. 

\  Commentaries:  Sumangalavilasinl  (§226  -244),  Linatthappaka- 
sinT  (§  358),  SadhujanavilasinT  (§  382). 

52.  The  DN  contains  34  Suttantas  divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  STlakkhandhavagga,  nos.  1-13 

2.  Mahavagga,  nos.  14—23 

3.  Patikavagga,  nos.  24—34 

These  names,  of  uncertain  date,  have  been  taken  from  the  respec¬ 
tive  first  Suttanta:  the  very  first  Suttanta  of  DN,  the  Brahmajala  is  the 
only  one  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  Cula-,  Majjhima-,  and  Maha- 
slla  “small,  middle,  great  division  on  good  character”.  The  titles  of  the 
Suttantas  of  the  second  Vagga  begin  with  Maha-  “great”,  and  finally 
the  third  Vagga  begins  with  the  Patikasuttanta.  This  is  a  purely  formal 
division  with  no  immediate  connection  to  the  content  of  the  respective 
parts  of  DN100. 

53.  The  beginning  of  a  Suttanta  is  fixed:  evam  me  sutarn.-ekartLsama- 
yam  bhagaya  viharati  ...  “thus  heave  I  heard.  At  a  certain  time  the 
Buddha  ...  stayed  (at)  ...*°l”.  The  next  sentenrejjsuaUjuaainesJLhe 
principal  interlocutor  of  the  Buddha102.  This  introduction  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Pali  canon 
(§  230)  and  frequently  again  in  modern  times103. 

This  beginning  is  found  in  all  Nikayas  with  an  interesting  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  Itivuttaka  (§  93). 

54.  The  end  of  a  Suttanta  is  formalized  as  well,  though  not  as  strictly 
as  the  opening:  “thus  spoke  the  Buddha  (or  a  monk  such  as  Sariputta 
etc.).  Delighted,  the  monks  jtor  the  person  addressed)  approved  to 
what  the  Buddha  had  said”.  This  formula  occurs  16  times  in  DN  and 


100  Cf.  §41  note  78.  -  On  the  structure  of  DN  and  theJMrghagama:  Hartmann  1994. 

101  The  Skt.  is  slightly  different:  evam  maya  srutam.  ekasmim  samaye  bhagavan  . . .  vUia- 
rati  sma  ...  On  the  beginning  of  Vinaya  texts:  §  33. 

102  This  is  the  nidana  and  the  puggala,  Vin  II  287,21. 

103  For  references  see  v.  Hinuber  1989:  23  note  48,  further:  Samtani  1964/1965;  Gallo¬ 
way  1991,  Vetter,  WZKS  37.1993,65  note  48,  and  on  the  symbol  evam:  Kolver  1992. 
It  is  not  possible  to  benefit  from  Hoffmann  1992. 


vi.rv- 
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about  100  times  in  MN,  while  SN  and  AN  are  quite  different.  Other 
concluding  formulas  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Still,  it  should  be  noted 
that  sometimes  the  title  of  a  Suttanta  is  given,  e.g.,  as  Brahmajala  or 
Ambattha,  never  as  Brahmajala-sutta  etc.,  and  that  these  discourses 
are  called  veyyakarana  “explanation”,  and  again  not  Suttanta'04. 

Quite  unique  is  the  end  of  the  Mahaparinibbanasuttanta,  which 
is  an  unusual  text  in  many  ways  (§  60):  evam  etam  bhutapubban  ti,  DN 
II  167,21  “thus  it  was  in  former  times”,  which  is  followed  by  verses 


(cf.  §  236). 

The  end  of  the  Suttanta  has  hardly  found  much  attention  so  lar, 
the  only  exception  being  Manne  1990,  who  for  the  first  time  has  classi¬ 
fied  the  texts  of  the  Nikayas  under  the  following  headings:  1 .  sermons, 
2.  debates,  3 .  consultations.  Following  Manne,  the  ending  “thus  spoke 
the  Buddha...”  is  typical  for  sermons,  while  debates  tend  to  end  in  the 
saranagarnana-toTvcivXdi,  by  which  the  convinced  interlocutor  coverts 


^  to  Buddhism. 


55.  The  middle  part  of  the  Suttantas  is  usually  a  highly  formalized  dia¬ 
logue,  though  it  aims  at  preserving  the  actual  situation  in  which  the 
Suttantas  were  spoken.  In  contrast  to  a  modem  author,  however,  who 
might  imitate  an  actual  conversation  in  creating  a  “fictitious  orality”, 
the  true  orality  found  in  early  Buddhist  texts  avoids  the  natural  ways 
of  conversation,  a  situation  that  is  the  result  of  their  having  to  create  a 
formalized  text  that  can  be  remembered  and  handed  down  by  the  tra¬ 
dition.  In  this  respect  the  remembered  and  originally  true  orality  of  the 
Buddhists  is  ultimately  much  more  artificial  than  the  fictitious  orality 
in  a  modem  novel.  This  “remembered  orality  results  in  the  formulas, 
which  again  have  been  investigated  by  Manne105  (cf.  also  §  142). 


56.  More  than  half  of  the  dialogues  in  DN  are  debates106  with  Brah¬ 
mins  or  with  members  of  other  sects  roughly  contemporaneous  with 
early  Buddhism,  and  consequently  contain  much,  sometimes  nearly 
the  only  surviving,  information  on  these  sects107.  Debates  of  this  kind 


>04  por  details:  v.  Hiniiber  1994a:  125. 

105  Manne  1992  and  1993,  who  also  draws  attention  to  a  possible  gap  in  a  Pali  text, 
Manne  1990:  82,  cf.  Oldenberg  1912b:  131  =  1967:  1045  note  1,  cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1990: 
129  note  2. 
io«  Manne  1990:  75. 

'o’  Basham  1951;  MacQueen  1984. 
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were  popular  in  ancient  India  long  before  Buddhism  and  are  well 
known  from  Vedic  literature,  though  the  Buddhists  have  developed 
and  perfected  them108. 

57.  Debates  are  concentrated  at  the  beginning  of  DN:  all  13  Suttantas 
of  the  Sllakkhandhavagga  belong  to  this  category.  Here  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  DN  no.  2  Samannaphala109  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
second  part  being  repeated  no  less  than  four  times  in  four  Suttantas 
in  debates  with  four  different  persons  and  at  four  different  locations 
(cf.  §64):  DN  no.  6.  Mahali-suttanta:  Vesali;  no.  7.  Jaliya-suttanta: 
Kosambi,  no.  10.  Subha-suttanta:  Savatthi,  no.  12.  Lohicca-suttanta: 
Kosala.  This  raises  the  question  of  why  a  certain  place  name  occurs 
in  a  certain  Suttanta.  One  might  try  to  find  an  answer  starting  from 
the  mythological  Suttanta  DN  no.  21  Sakka-panha  (§  61),  in  which 
the  Buddha  answers  the  questions  of  the  god  Sakka/Indra  in  a  cave 
called  Indasala.  The  location  of  this  cave  is  described  very  exactly. 
This  points  to  a  local  tradition  preserved  in  place  namesf'Terhaps  they 
are  not  really  meant  originally  to  point  to  the  place  where  a  certain 
discourse  was  given,  but  rather  to  the  place  where  a  text  was  handed 
down.  If  this  is  true,  it  makes  sense  to  have  four  different  local  tradi¬ 
tions  preserved  in  these  four  DN  Suttantas  and  incorporated  into  the 
DN  as  a  supra-regional  collection  to  win  the  approval  of  the  respective 
Buddhist  communities>A  similar  idea  has  been  put  forward  long  ago 
by  F.L. Woodward  (1871-1952),  who  has  observed  that  Savatthi  is 
mentioned  in  no  less  than  736  Suttantas  of  the  SN,  which  according 
to  Woodward  might  have  been  compiled  there 11  °.  Since  statistics  even 
for  the  Theravada  canon  are  non-existing,  let  alone  for  Buddhist  San¬ 
skrit  texts,  this  area  requires  further  investigation. 

It  is  further  interesting  that  in  contrast  to  the  regularly  mentioned 
place  name,  no  time  is  given  at  which  the  Suttantas  were -spoken.,  Only 
-the  commentaries  invent  some  sort  of  chronology  lir> 

58.  Another  question  which  cannot  be  answered  at  present  concerns 
the  idea  behind  the  collections  preserved  in  the  Nikayas.  Moreover, 


108  Oldenberg  1917: 40  =  1993:  1788  note  1  points  out  that  the  model  for  the  Samanna- 
phalasuttanta  is  Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad  IV,  1.  -  Occasionally  Buddhist  debates 
texts  may  shed  some  light  on  corresponding  Vedic  texts:  Witzel  1987,  cf.  Insler  1989/ 
90. 

109  On  this  text  Meisig  1987. 

110  SN-trsl.  V  (1930),  p.  XVIII,  cf.  §  75. 

111  Thomas  1949:  97  note  1,  cf.  Mp  II  124,16-125,15 
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there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  information  in  ancient  texts  about  the 
actual  use  made  of  them.  Occasionally,  recitations  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mahavamsa112. 

For  the  Vinaya  the  answer  is  easy:  Rules  were  needed  to  run  the 
Buddhist  Samgha.  The  Nikayas,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  some  kind 
of  compendium  of  the  teaching,  to  learn  about  and  to  defend  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  position,  as  it  is  said  in  the  SN:  “if,  monks,  other  ascetics  should 
ask  you  ...  then  you  should  answer”,  SN  IV  138,5—9.  Further,  as 
Manne  has  pointed  out,  the  debates  in  the  DN  seem  to  have  been  used 
also  to  win  followers:  These  texts  are  directed  outwardly  towards  the 
non-Buddhists.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  content  of  DN 
was  outdated  soon,  once  the  heretics  had  been  defeated  and  Buddhism 
had  established  itself.  Then  first  of  all  the  form  of  the  debates  may 
have  served  as  a  kind  of  model  for  discussions.  The  texts  in  MN,  on 
the  other  hand,  aiming  at  the  instruction  of  monks  may  have  had  a 
more  lasting  value  (§  68) 11 3. 

59.  While  the  first  Vagga  of  DN  is  characterized  by  debates,  the  second 
Va’gga  contains  texts  relating  to  the  legend  of  the  life  of  the  Buddlxa. 
In  DN  no.  14.  Mahapadanasuttanta,  the  lifes  of  the  six  predecessors 
of  the  historical  Buddha  are  described114.  The  life  story  of  the  sixth, 
Vipassin,  is  related  at  length  and  serves  as  the  model  for  the  later 
Buddha  legend. 

DN  no.  15.  Mahanidanasuttanta  discusses  important  points  of 
the  Dhamma  such  as  the  paticcasamuppada. 

60-The.  most . prominent. text  DN  no.  16.  Mahaparinibbanasuttanta. 
“the  great  text  on  the  Nibbana”  forms  a  unit  with  DN  no.  17.  Mahasu- 
dassanasuttanta,  which  relates  the  legend  of  Kusinara,  the  place  where 
the  Buddha  died.  Taken  together,  both  texts  comprise  about  120  print¬ 
ed  pages.  If  Suttanta  collections  such  as  Itivuttaka  or  Udana  are  com¬ 
pared,  this  could  easily  be  a  separate  unit  in  the  Tipitaka.  According 
to  Frauwallner,  its  original  place  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the 
Vinaya  (§  32) 115. 


112  For  references  see  Culavamsa,  trsl.  W.Geiger  II  1930:  317sq.  (index),  cf.  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Brahmajalasuttanta  recorded  in  Taw  Sein-Ko  1893:  7  and  Sp 
788,26-790,9  on  bahussuta:  v.  Hinuber  1989:  68-70. 

"3  Manne  1990:  71,  78  sq. 

114  Cf.  Gombrich  1986/92,  cf.  Norman,  Th-trsl  ad  Th  1240. 

115  Frauwallner  1956:  45sq.  partly  following  Finot  1932. 
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The  account  on  the  last  wandering  of  the  Buddha,  his  food  poi¬ 
soning,  finally  his  death  at  Kusinara,  and  the  distribution  of  the  relics, 
is  indeed  the  first  really  long  literary  composition  extant  in  ancient 
India.  Although  Brahmanas  as  such  are  of  course  much  longer,  they 
are  compiled  from  small,  separate  and  independent  pieces,  while  the 
Mahaparinibbanasuttanta  is  built  according  to  a  uniform  plan.  The 
structure  of  this  text,  which  has  never  really  been  investigated116, 
shows  how  the  redactor(s)  had  to  struggle  with  such  an  unusally  long 
text.  (Time  and  again  they  are  at  the  point  of  losing  their  thread,  e.g., 
when  the  Buddha  explains  the  eight  reasons  for  an  earth  quake  to 
Ananda,  which  makes  good  sense  in  the  context,  other  groups  of  eight 
from  the  Anguttaranikaya  follow  suit,  which  have  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  context  (DN  II  107,19— 11 2,20 This  at  the  same  time  shows  how 
pieces  of  texts  known  by  heart  may  intrude  into  almost  any- context 
once  there  is  a  corresponding  key  word.  This,  “uncontrolled  oralitV)” 
created  those  small  sections,  called  “Sondertexte”  by  P.Hacker,  which 
are  embedded  in  larger  texts. 

61.  A  very  unusual  text  is  DN  no.  21  Sakkapanhasuttanta  “the  text  on 
Sakka’s  questions”.  Before  he  himself  dares  to  see  Buddha  at  the  Indasala 
cave,  the  god  Sakka  sends  the  gandhabba  (Skt.  gandharva)  Paiicasikha  to 
please  the  Buddha  with  a  song,  which  is  indeed  a  love  song117.  Here  a 
very  rare  literary  genre  has  been  preserved  in  a  most  peculiar  context. 

62.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  DN  no.  27.  Aggannasuttanta  in 
the  Patikavagga,  because  it  contains^  important  'information  pn  the 
caste  system  and  on  cosmology118. 

- -The  last  four  Suttantas  are  different  from  all  others  in  DN  in  one 

respect  or  the  other.  No.  30  Lakkhanasuttanta  “text  on  the  marks  (of 
a  mahapurisa  “great  man”)”  contains  verses  in  various  complicated 
metres,  hardly  known  otherwise119. 

No.  31.  Singalovadasuttanta  “text  on  the  instruction  of  Singala” 
treats  the  ethics  for  laymen  and  is  called  gihivinaya  “Vinaya  for  the 
house-holders”.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers,  and  may  have  been  some  kind  of  manual  for  teaching  lay- 


116  For  the  time  being  cf.  Bareau  1979  and  Waldschmidt  1950/51. 

117  Cf.  Lawergen  1994:  232sq. 

118  v.Simson  1988;  Collins  1993  with  a  rich  bibliography. 

119  Norman  1993a. 
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men120.  It  is  one  of  the  canonical  texts  that  has  gained  some  impor¬ 
tance  in  “Buddhist  modernism”121. 

No.  32.  Atanatiyasuttanta  is  not  really  a  Suttanta,  but  a  rakkha 
“protection  (text)”,  DN  III  206,17.  It  also  belongs  to  a  collection  of 
22  texts  called  Paritta  “protection”  (cf.  §  87). 

The  last  two  Suttantas,  no.  33.  SangTti-  and  no.  34  Dasuttarasut- 
tanta  (cf..§  13-1), -are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  items  treat¬ 
ed,  a  principle  well  known  from  the  Anguttaranikaya  (§  76  sq.).  Both 
texts“are“spbketrby-Sariputta.  At  the  beginning  of  no.  33,  the  “recita¬ 
tion  text”,  it  is  stated  that  the  Nigantha  Nataputta  has  died  without 
properly  instructing  his  community.  To  avoid  a  similar  confusion 
among  the  Buddhists  and  a  discussion  about  what  their  founder  had 
actually  taught,  Sariputta  suggests  a  joint  recitation  of  the  Dhamma 
in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  who  approves  what  has  been  recited. 
This  strongly  recalls  the  last  but  one  chapter  in  the  Khandhaka  of  the 
Vinaya,  the  account  of  the  first  council  (§  8,  38). 

.  It  seems  that,  the  last  two  parts  are  secondary  additions  to  the 

collection  of  long  texts.  One  might  even  conjecture  that  the  original 
'*  lenglFoTDN  was  three  times  ten  Suttantas  or  three  decades,  just  as 
that  of  the  Khandhakaln  the~Vrinaya  was  twenty  chapters  or  two 
decades  (§  37). 


II.2.2  The  Majjhimanikaya 

Majjhimanikaya  (MN:  2.2):  Edition:  V.Trenckner  I  (1888);  R.  Chal¬ 
mers  II  (1896),  III  (1899);  translations:  I.B.Horner:  Middle  Length 
Sayings.  London  I  (1954),  II  (1957),  III  (1959);  D.W.Evans:  The  Dis¬ 
courses  of  Gotama  Buddha.  Middle  Collection.  London  1992,  The 
Middle  Length  Discourses  of  the  Buddha.  A  New  Translation  of  the 
Majjhima  Nikaya.  Original  Translation  by  Bhikkhu  Nanamoli,  Trans¬ 
lation  Edited  and  Revised  by  Bhikkhu  Bodhi.  Boston  and  Kandy 
1995.  -  R.O.Franke:  Konkordanz  der  Gathas  des  Majjhimanikaya. 
1912  =  Franke  1978:  866-916;  Thich  Minh  Chau:  The  Chinese  Ma- 
dhyamagama  and  the  Pali  Majjhimanikaya.  A  Comparative  Study. 
Delhi  1964. 

Commentaries:  PapancasudanI  (§226-  244),  Llnatthappakasml 
(§358). 


120  Cf.  Barua  1967/1968  and  Upas  §  386. 
I2'  Bechert  1966/1988:  13sq. 
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63.  The  MN  as  a  whole  is  longer  than  DN122,  but  the  individual  Su.t- 
tantas.-u.ltogelher  l52.-are  shorter.  The  text  is  divided  into  three  times 

~fifty~Suttantas: 

1.  Maha-pantiasa  “great  (division)  of  fifty  (texts)”:  nos.  1-50 

2.  Majjhima-pannasa  “middle  (division)  of  fifty  (texts)”:  nos.  51-100 

3.  Upari-pannasa  “further  (division)  of  fifty  (texts)”:  nos.  101-152 

Each  group  of  fifty  is  subdivided  into  groups  of  ten  texts.  Some¬ 
times  Suttantas  are  grouped  together  in  pairs  called  CQja-  and  Maha- 
“small”  and  “great”  text123. 

64.  As  in  DN  (§  57),  there  is  a  text  in  the  MN  that  has  been  repeated 
four  times:  nos.  131-134:  Bhaddekaratta-suttanta:  Savatthi;  Ananda- 
bhaddekaratta-suttanta:  Savatthi;  Mahakaccana-bhaddekaratta-sut- 
tanta:  Rajagaha;  Lomasakangiya-bhaddekaratta-suttanta:  Kapilavat- 
thu.  The  first  text  is  delivered  by  the  Buddha  himself  in  a  way  perhaps 
unique  in  the  Tipi(akav  At  the  beginning  four  verses  are  recited  and 
then  explained:  This  is  called  uddesa  “outline”  followed  by  vibhaiiga 
“commentary”,  MN  III  187,18,  a  literary  form  that  is  used  frequently 
in  later  times  (§  138).  The  second  Suttanta  is  recited  by  Ananda  with 
the  Buddha  approving,  and  in  the  third  Suttanta  the  Buddha  recites 
only  the  verses  and  has  them  explained  by  Mahakassapa,  who  is  the 
monk  to  know  in  full  what  the  Buddha  only  hints  at.  The  Suttanta 
extolls  the  fame  of  the  Bhaddekaratta,  when  a  god,  who  has  heard 
about  this  text  even  in  the  Tavattimsa  heaven,  asks  Lomasakangiya 
about  it. 

65.  Some  texts  of  MN  seem  to  be  younger  than  those  in  DN,  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  dialogue  has  taken  place  after  the  Nibbana,  such  as 

"  MN  no.  84.  Madhurasuttanta  or  no.  94  Ghotamukhasuttanta,  where 
the  legend  about  the  foundation  of  the  GhotamukhI  hall  in  Pataliputta 
is  related  in  an  appendix124.  Quite  some  time  seems  to  have  elapsed 
after  the  Nibbana  in  no.  124.  Bakkulasuttanta,  because  Bakkula,  who 
is  considered  to  be  the  healthiest  of  all  monks,  AN  I  25,6,  enters  Nib¬ 
bana  80  years  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Samgha125.  It  seems 


122  DN  has  64,  but  MN  80  bhanavaras:  §  12  note  30. 

123  Horner  1953/1980. 

124  On  the  foundation  of  Pataliputta:  v.  Hinuber  1989:  53sq. 

125  v.  Hinuber  1996. 
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that  he  must  have  survived  the  Buddha  by  half  a  century,  something 
that  has  caught  the  attention  of  the  commentator,  who  states  that  this 
Suttanta  has  been  recited  only  during  the  second  council  that  is  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Nibbana  (Ps  IV  197,2).  This  remark  is  quite 
interesting  for  the  history  of  the  Theravada  canon,  for  it  shows  that 
even  the  tradition  admitted  later  additions  (cf.  §  236). 

66.  Other  texts  come  at  times  very  near  to  some  sort  of  personal  mem¬ 
ory.  MN  no.  140.  Dhatuvibhangasuttanta  tells  of  the  novice  Pukku- 
sati,  who  meets  the  Buddha  by  chance  without  knowing  him,  because 
he  received  his  pabbajja  from  some  other  monk.  Only  after  being 
taught  by  the  Buddha  he  does  recognize  him  and  asks  for  the  upasam- 
pada,  but  dies  before  bowl  and  robe  are  at  hand.  Still  the  Buddha 
declares  that  Pukkusati  will  enter  Nibbana  even  without  ever  having 
become  a  fully  ordained  monk. 

In  MN  no.  144  Channovadasuttanta  the  seriously  ill  monk  Chan- 
na  tries  to  commit  suicide,  but  Sariputta  and  Mahacunda  prevent  him 
from  doing  so.  The  Buddha,  however,  does  not  object  to  the  suicide 
as  only  the  craving  for  rebirth  should  be  reprehended. 

-Mostnmterestingnre-those’Suttantas  relating  personal  memories 
ofjthe  Buddha  himself,  such  as  MN  no.  26.  Ariyapariyesanasuttanta, 
where  the  Buddha  talks  about  his  teachers  Ajara  Kalama  and  Uddafca 
— Ramaputta126,  or  when  the  former  fellow  student  (puranasabrahma- 
■^cari,  ANT  277,9,  cf.  Mp  II  375,  3sq.)  of  the  Buddha,  Bharanduka 
Kalama,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tikanipata  of  AN.  Further,  MN  no.  36. 
Mahasaccakasuttanta  contains  the  famous  episode  of  the  Bodhisatta 
meditating  as  a  child  under  a  Jambu  tree127. 

All  these  are  elements  for  a  Buddha  “biography”,  to  which  MN 
norl23rAccEafiyabbhutadhammasuttanta,  must  be  added128. 

67.  Occasionally  MN  contains  also  Vinaya  material,  such  as  MN  no. 
104.  Samagamasuttanta,  which  refers  to  Cullavagga  IV.  Samathak- 
khandhaka;  MN  no.  82.  Ratthapalasuttanta,  has  been  mentioned 
already  (§  23,  cf.  also  §  74,  80). 

68.  The  content  of  MN  shows  a  much  greater  variety  of  topics  than 
does  DN.  Only  the  great  debates  are  absent  in  MN,  though  discussions 


'2«  Skilling  1981/2. 

•27  Schlingloff  1987. 

128  v.  Hinuber  1994a:  130. 
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with  heretics  do  occur,  e.g.,  in  MN  no.  56  Upalisuttanta129,  or  no.  57. 
Kukkuravatikasuttanta,  where  strange  ascetic  practices  are  described. 
It  has  never  been  really  investigated  in  detail,  though,  which  additional 
information  can  be  found  in  MN,  and  how  exactly  both  Nikayas  relate 
to  each  other.  This,  however,  is  also  of  prime  importance  for  finding 
out  which  purpose  the  respective  texts  may  have  been  intended  to 
serve.  As  stated  already,  it  has  been  surmised  by  Manne  (§  58)  that 
MN  might  have  been  used  to  instruct  converts  to  Buddhism,  as  sug¬ 
gested  already  much  earlier  by  Franke  in  1915130. 

II.2.3  The  Samyuttanikaya 

Samyuttanikaya  (SN:  2.3):  Edition:  L.Feer  I  (1884),  II  (1888),  III 
(1890),  IV  (1894),  V  (1898);  tanslations:  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  I  (1917), 
II  (1922),  and  F.L.  Woodward  III  (1925),  IV  (1927),  V  (1930):  Kindred 
Sayings;  W.Geiger:  Samyuttanikaya:  Die  in  Gruppen  geordnete 
Sammlung  I  (1930),  II  (1925)  [up  to  SN  II  225],  repr.  with  additions 
by  Nyanaponika.  Wolfenbiittel  1990  [up  to  SN  III  279], 

Commentaries:  SaratthappakasinI  (§226-244),  Llnatthappaka- 
sinl  (§  358). 

69.  The  SN  is  divided  into  five  Vaggas,  which  again  are  subdivided 
into  Samyuttas.  The  first  Vagga  is  named  after  its  literary  form,  the 
rest  according  to  the  contents  of  the  respective  first  Samyutta: 

1 .  Sagatha  vagga  “division  containing  verses” 

2.  Nidanavagga  “division  (explaining)  the  Nidana (paticcasamuppa- 
da)” 

3.  Khandhavagga  “division  (explaining)  the  five  khandhas” 

4.  Sajayatanavagga  “division  (explaining)  the  six  sense  organs  with 
their  objects” 

5.  Maha vagga  “great  division” 

The  number  of  Samyuttas  found  in  a  Vagga  is  about  ten.  The 
Samyuttas  are  again  subdivided  as,  e.g.,  the  Khandhasamyutta  of  the 
Khandhavagga,  into  a  Mula-,  Majjhima-  and  Uparipannasa  “basic, 
middle  and  further  (division)  of  fifty”  containing  each  fifty  Suttantas 


129  Cf.  v.  Hiniiber  1982a  and  Norman  1993b. 

130  Franke  1978:  1102. 
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grouped  together  in  five  Vaggas  with  ten  Suttantas.  A  survey  of  the  at 
times  a  bit  confusing  divisions  and  subdivisions  is  found  at  SN  V 
497-505. 

70.  It  is  also  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  full  text  of  SN, 
which  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  that  of  DN  with  100  against  64  bhana- 
varas  (§  12  note  29).  Consequently  the  manuscripts  tend  to  abbreviate 
Vaggas  2-  5_considerably,  though  not  in  a  uniform  way.  According  to 
SN  V,  p.  VI,  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Burmese  manuscripts  of  SN  almost 
look  like  copies  of  two  different  texts.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
check  this  information  against  the  evidence  of  old  manuscripts. 

Equally  obscure  is  the  number-of-Suttantas  in  S.N:  according  to 
the  traditron-there-should  be  7762  (§48),  but  only  2889  have  been 
counted  in  Ee.  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  is  that  the  manuscripts. 
__  often  dimply- have  key  words  to  be  expanded  into  complete  Suttantas 

witho  unclear  instrucffons  on  how  to  do  this131.  '  . 

Consequently^  this  type  ofmanuscript  tradition  is  completely  dif- 
ferent  from  ^e  one^fouhddrCthe~Erstlwd'T4ikavas.  where  the-text-is- 
~givbh~ltTfuil,  and  only  passages  repeated  verbally  have  been  omitted 
^atTimesC"SN,  on  the  other  hand"  can  be  shrunk  into  a  skeleton_toJje 
expanded  again  starting  from  the  key  words132. 

,  — "As  L.Feer  (1830-1902)  has  constituted  a  kind  of  average  text 
from  his  manuscripts133,  he  may  have  created  a  kind  of  phantom  text, 
a  really  new  recension  similar  to  the  one  read  in  the  critical  edition  of 
the  Mahabharata.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  SN 
II— V  as  printed  in  Ee  to  Skt.  parallels134. 

71.  The  greater  Vaggas  are  arranged  in  a  systematic  way.  The  Nidana- 
vagga  (SN  II)  contains  the  paticcasamuppada  followed  by  the  Khan- 


131  It  is  remarkable  tha^The  older  term  veyyakarana,  SN  III  217,  note  1;  278,15  is  still 
used  side  by  side  with  the  more  recent  suttanta,  SN  III  249,18  in  these  instructions^7 
-  An  example  for  a  parallel  text  differently  expanded  is  Vin  III  70,19-71,15:  SN 
V  321,21-322,9. 

(JJ2  Similarly  the  matika  of  the  Kathavatthu  is  expanded  by  Moggaliputtatissa:  §  144, 
cf.  §  237ron  the'expansion'bf  'a  Vinaya_text  (Vin  I  132,17):  kieffer-Piilz  1992:  101; 
104  with  note  161.~Oh~skeletpnlexts  in  the  Jaina  tradition:  Alsdorf  1928:  27,  cf. 
Frauwaliner  1 956:  1 73."' 

133  SN  V,  p.  VII  line  3:  “I  have  combined  the  two  systems  as  well  as  I  could”. 

134  Cf.  the  difficulties  incurred  by  Schopen  1991:  328sq.  when  interpreting  SN  V 
161,14-163,23  on  the  death  of  Sariputta. 
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dhavagga  (SN  III)  discussing  the  khandhas  etc.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
in  the  Tipitaka  that  tries  to  give  a  systematization  of  the  teaching135. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  behind  the  name  of  the  Nikaya  ‘YSuttantas) 
grouped  together”"  because"texfs~orsimi  jar  content  were  assembled 
and  arranged  side  by  side. 

This  then  is  as  different  from  DN  and  MN  as  the  form  of  the  SN 
texts.  For  in  SN  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  no  longer  necessarily 
embedded  in"  a  story.  The  intention  to  presenFthe  preaching  of  every 
text  as.asunique  eventjs  completely  missing.in  SN.  Although  the  for¬ 
mula  for  the  beginning  is  also  used  in  the  mostly  very  short  Suttantas 
in  SN,  though  rarely  also  the  one  for  the  end,  in  between  there  are 
often  only  enumerations  of  dogmatic  concepts. 

72.  Nevertheless,  occasionally  SN  has  texts  which  might  well  fit  into 
MN,  as  does  the  Cittasamyutta,  SN  IV  281,11-304,26  (cf.  Vin  II 
15,29—20,35),  which  relates  different  events  in  the  life  of  the  hous- 
holder  Citta,  who  was  a  layfollower  of  the  Buddha  for  30  years.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Isidatta,  while  instructing  Citta,  refers  to  and  actually 
quotes  from  DN:  brahmajale  bhanitani,  SN  IV  287,13.  Quotations  of 
this  kind  seem  to  occur  only  in  SN  and  AN136. 

More  complicated  is  the  relation  of  the  Satipatthanasamyutta,  SN 
V  141  - 192  to  the  Satipatthanasuttantas  found  in  DN  no.  22.  Mahasa- 
tipatthanasuttanta  and  MN  no.  10  Satipatthanasuttanta137,  which 
deserves  a  detailed  study,  because  it  seems  that  sometimes  SN  has 
preserved  smaller  parts  from  which  larger  units  xvere^built,  or  pieces 
of  texts,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  were  not  incorporated  into 
the  larger  Suttantas. 

73.  Some  parts  of  SN  contain  passages  hardly  related  to  Buddhism 
such  as  Matugamasamyutta,  SN  IV  246,2-250,28  “(texts)  on  women 
grouped  together”  in  the  Salayatanavagga,  for  this  is  some  kind  of 
strldharma  “behaviour  of  women”  rather.  The  Nagasamyutta  ,  SN  III 
240,16—246,6  “(texts)  on  Nagas  grouped  together”  in  the  Khandha- 
vagga  is  important  for  an  aspect  of  ancient  Indian  religion  about 
which  not  much  is  known138. 


'35  cf.  Bronkhorst  1985:  316. 

136  On  quotations  in  the  Tipitaka:  v.  Hiniiber  1994a:  126,  §  80  note  145. 

137  The  last  two  texts  have  been  discussed  by  Schmithausen  1976. 

138  Nagas  appear  either  as  a  snake  or  as  a  human  being:  Vin  I  86,36-88,3;  on  the  Naga 
cult:  Hartel  1993:  425-427. 
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74.  The  first  part  of  SN,  the  Sagathavagga,  is  completely  different 
from  the  Vaggas  describedT^oTar,  but  rather  similarln  some  respects 
to  the  Stlttanipata  (§  96,  cf.  also  §92):The  most  important  part  of  this 
text  are  the  verses.  These  sometimes  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
Tipitaka:  The  verses  of  the  Vanglsasamyutta,  SN  I  185,3—196,27  are 
attributed  to  this  very  monk  in  Th  1209—1262  (§  105)  etc. 

Parts  of  the  Sagathavagga.seem  to  be  very  old,  actually  very  near 
to  Vedic  texts139,  as  in  the  section  in  which  Sakka  fights  the  Asuras  in 
the  Sakkasamyutta,  SN  I  216,4-  240,14.  One  contest  is  of  particular 
interest,  when  Sakka  and  the  king  of  Asuras,  Vepacitti,  fight  each  oth¬ 
er  with  well  formulated  verses  ( subhasita ),  SN  I  222,21-224,14  in  the 
presence  of  referees  (parisajja ). 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  Sagathavagga  is  the  Dhajaggasut- 
ta^which  contains  the  iti  pi  so-formula.  This  text,  which  lay  people 
know  by  heart  even  today,  may.  be  considered  as  some  sort  of  Buddhist 
creed140,,  1  ~~  . 

The  Brahmasamyutta,  SN  I  136,4—159,6,  begins  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enlightenment,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Mahavagga  in  the  Vinaya.  And  the  Vanglsasamyutta,  SN  I 
190,21-191,24,  contains  an  archaic  text  on  the  pavarana  ,  explained 
in  Mahavagga  IV  Pavaranakkhandhaka,  Vin  I  159,22- 160,2 141 . 

The  form  of  texts  as  found  in  the  Sagathavagga  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Jataka  (cf.  §  113). 


75.  It  is  impossible  to  determine,  why  a  collection  of  texts  so  different 
as  the  Sagathavagga  on  one  hand  and  the  remaining  parts  of  SN  jrn 
the  other  have  been  combined  Jcf.  §  230). 

Tt  has  been  observed  -that  -many-  Suttantas  of  SN  are  located  in 
Savatthi.. Therefore,  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  (1857-1942)  and  F.L.Wood- 
ward  have  suggested  that  this  collection  may  have  been  brought 
Jogether  at  this  place  (cf.  §  57  note  110;  §  93). 


II.2.4  The  Anguttaranikaya 

Anguttaranikaya  (AN:  2.4):  Editions:  R.Morris  I  (1883,  21885),  revised 
by  A.K. Warder  (1961),  II  (1888),  E.Hardy  III  (1897),  IV  (1899)  [rev. 


os  Cf.  Lanman  1893  on  SN  I  51,2-23*. 

140  Bechert  1988;  cf.  also  Bizot/v.  Hiniiber  1994. 

141  Frauwallner  1956:  133,  cf.  §67,  80. 
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AN  III,  IV:  E.Leumann,  GGA  161.1891,  585-602],  V  (1900);  transla¬ 
tions:  F.L. Woodward:  The  Book  of  Gradual  Sayings  I  (1932),  II 
(1933),  V  (1936),  E.M.Hare  III  (1934),  IV  (1935);  Nyanatiloka  [Anton 
Guth]:  Die  Lehrreden  des  Buches  aus  der  angereihten  Sammlung. 
Koln  3 1969  Band  I-V  [rev.:  Bechert,  ZDMG  121.1971,  407sq.]. 

Commentaries:  Manorathapuranl  (§226-244);  Saratthamanjusa 
(§  375sq.). 

76.  The  AN  is  arranged  according  to  a  numerical  system  beginning 
with  sets  of  one  and  ending  with  those  of  eleven  items  or  persons. 

The  name  Anguttara  is  difficult  to  explain  grammatically,  though 
generally  understood  as  “one  member  more,  in  addition”,  which  is  a 
translation  ad  sensum  justified  by  the  tradition:  ekaekaangatirekava- 
sena,  Sp  27,16  “always  one  member  more”.  It  is  used  side  by  side  with 
Ekuttara,  cf.  CPD  s.v.  (§47),  which  means  “one  more”.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  translation,  however,  does  not  apply  for  DN  no.  34  Dasut- 
tara  “the  highest  (number  of  which)  is  ten”  (§  62),  although  this  word 
may  have  been  the  model  for  the  formation  of  the  word  Anguttara(?). 

The  word  anga  itself  only  rarely  designates  items  in  AN.  The  first 
instance  is  tihi  angehi  papaniko,  AN  I  115,15.  Much  more  frequently 
dhamma  is  used:  ekadhammam,  AN  I  3,2  etc. 

77.  The  subdivisions  are  designated  by  nipata,  which  is  used  in  this  way 
only  in  Buddhist  texts142,  thus:  Ekanipata  etc.  “chapter  containing  of 
the  ones”. 

Strictly  speaking  the  numerical  arrangement  works  only  from 
Eka-  to  Pancakanipata,  because  the  number  necessary  for  the  chapters 
on  six  etc.  is  sometimes  reached  only  by  adding  up  groups  of  3+3  or 
5+4,  or  even  3+3+3+2  items  in  the  Ekadasakanipata143. 

The  exact  structure  of  AN  is  difTiculrTo-  determine.  Again  the 
traditional  number  of  Suttantas  is  9557  against  2344  actually  counted 
(§  48).  As  there  are  some  old  manuscripts  of  the  1 6th  century,  which 
sometimes  have  a  text  worded  slightly  differently  from  the  printed 


142  On  nipata  cf.  J.C. Wright,  BSOAS  58.1995,  221.  -  Buddhist  Skt.  texts  show  that 
nipata  is  interchangeable  with  vagga  :  vistarena  velamasutre  madhyamagame  brahma- 
nanipate,  GM  III  1,98,15,  which  should  correspond  to  the  Brahmanavagga  in  the 
Majj himapannasa  of  MN,  where,  however,  no  Suttanta  of  this  title  is  found. 

143  The  relevant  material  is  collected  at  AN  V  421  sq.  appendix  IV. 
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editions,  e.g.,  in  the  introductory  formulas,  it  would  be  useful  to  check 
the  structure  of  AN  against  this  evidence. 

Originally,  it  seems,  AN  had  only  ten  Nipatas144.  This  can  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  Dasakanipata  not  only 
groups  of  10  items  occur  as  the  title  implies,  but  also  groups  of  20 
(AN  V  304),  30  (AN  V  305),  and  40  (AN  V  306)  items,  which  is  typical 
for  the  last  chapter  of  a  text  (cf.  §  114  on  the  Jataka).  Thus  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  AN  would  repeat  the  one  of  DN  no.  34  Dasuttarasuttanta 
(§  62)  on  a  large  scale. 

78.  Structuring  texts  on  numerical  priciples  was  a  wide  spread  practice  in 
ancient  India:  The  third  Anga  of  the  Jaina  canon  Thanamga/Stananga  is 
arranged  as  AN,  from  one  to  ten,  and  the  fourth  Anga  Samavayanga,  from 
one  to  one  million.  Similar  structures  are  found  in  the  Mahabharata,  such 
as  the  Viduranltivakya  in  the  Udyogaparvan,  Mhbh  5,2,33. 

79.  Among  the  items  treated  in  the  Ekakanipata  there  are  prominent 
persons,  42  monks,  AN  I  23,16—25,16,  13  nuns,  AN  I  25,17—31 
among  them  no.  5  Dhammadinna,  AN  I  25,22,  as  the  foremost  among 
the  dhammakathikas  “preachers”,  who  has  spoken  MN  no.  44  Culave- 
dallasuttanta,  a  rare  instance  of  a  text  preached  by  a  woman.  At  the 
end,  ten  men  and  ten  women  are  enumerated,  who  are  prominent 
among  the  layfollowers,  AN  I  25,32-26,27,  among  them  Khujjuttara, 
who  had  heard  the  Itivuttaka  from  the  Buddha  (§  93).  The  commen¬ 
tary  gives  long  stories  on  all  these  persons  (§  235). 

80.  Some  passages  of  AN  have  found  their  way  into  other  parts  of  the 
Tipitaka  such  as  the  Mahaparinibbanasuttanta  (§  60).  As  SN  (§  74  note 
141)  and  MN  (§  67),  AN,  too,  contains  sometimes  rather  old  Vinaya 
passages  in,  e.g.,  the  classification  of  apatti  “offence”,  AN  I  88,1-10. 
Here  and  in  similar  paragraphs  sometimes  old  material  may  be  pre¬ 
served  from  which  the  Vinayapitaka  has  been  built.  In  other  cases  the 
source  of  an  AN  paragraph  may  have  been  the  Vinaya,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns,  which  is  also  told  in 
the  Atthakavagga,  AN  IV  274—279  =  Vin  II  253—256,  because  of  the 
eight  garudhamma  “strict  rules”  for  the  nuns  (§31).  All  these  parallels 
and  cross  references145  deserve  detailed  investigation146. 


144  Norman  1983:  56  refers  to  the  parallel  text  of  other  Buddhist  schools. 

145  Quotations  in  and  from  AN  are  collected  in  the  CPD  s.v.  AN;  oh  SN  cf.  §  72  note 
136. 

146  Cf.  Gombrich  1987. 
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81.  Interesting  is  the  lament  of  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  about 
the  death  of  his  queen  Mallika  and  his  consolation  by  the  Buddha, 
AN  III  57,1-19,  for  this  reads  as  if  preserved  only  to  commemorate 
that  queen.  It  is  followed  by  a  story  of  considerable  interest  for  cultur¬ 
al  history.  After  the  death  of  his  queen  Bhadda,  king  Munda  refuses 
to  eat  or  to  have  a  bath,  and  tries  to  preserve  the  corpse  of  his  queen 
in  oil,  AN  III  57—62.  Only  after  being  instructed  by  the  Buddha  about 
the  vanity  of  his  plan  does  he  have  her  cremated  and  even  builds  a 
stupa  for  her,  AN  III  62,27. 

Further,  the  four  kinds  of  poets  enumerated  at  AN  II  230,11  —  13 
(Mp  III  211,9-13)  could  be  mentioned  here147. 

82.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  point  out  important 
items  of  the  dhamma  not  mentioned  in  AN,  such  as  the  four  pubbani- 
mittani,  the  four  truths  etc.148.  The  paticcasamuppada  with  its  twelve 
members  is  missing,  as  it  would  not  fit  into  a  numerical  structure  end¬ 
ing  with  eleven. 

83.  Structurally,  the  four  Nikayas  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  long  texts  in  DN  andMN' wifhout  any  recognizable  order  are 
quiterdifferent  from  SN  and  AN,  where  a  more  systematic  approach  in 
arranging  the  comparatively  brief  texts  seems  to  have  been  envisaged.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  last  two  Nikayas  seem  to  be  much  more  open  for  enlargement, 
because  it  is  rather  easy  to  inserf texts~which  fit”eitheraccording  to  their 
content  into  SN  or  according  to  the  number  of  items  into  AN. 

However,  too  many  questions  have  to  be  investigated  yet  for  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  structure  of  the  four  Nikayas,  as  e.g.,  the  direction 
of  movement  of  texts  perhaps  starting  from  the  short  Suttantas,  which 
could  be  absorbed  into  the  long  ones.  Further,  a  comparison  with  the 
canon  of  the  Jainas  might  show  that  the  long  Suttantas  in  DN  and 
MN  are  structurally  much  more  typical  Buddhist  than  the  shorter 
texts  in  SN  and  AN.  And  lastly,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  origi¬ 
nally  the  texts  may  have  been  arranged  quite  differently  as  long' as  The 
division  into  angas  was  still  yalid~(§  10). 

II.2.5  The  Khuddakanikaya 

84.  The  “group  of  small  texts”  consists  of  fifteen  very  heterogenous, 
works  of  widely  varying  length,  the  shortest  being  the  Khtxddakapatha 


147  v.  Hinuber  1994b:  35;  CPD  s.v.  kabba  and  §  107. 

148  Norman  1983:  55. 
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with  less  than  nine  printed  pages,  in  contrast  to  the  Niddesa  with  over 
500  pages.  Only  three  collections  contain  Suttantas  similar  to  those  in 
the  first  four  Nikayas7  nine' are  collections  of  verses,  one  is  a  commen¬ 
tary,  one  a  philosophical  text,  and  the  Khuddakapatha  has  been 
assembled  from  short  pieces  found  elsewhere  in  the  canon. 

The  actual  number  of  texts  found  in  this  Nikaya  is  not  uniform  in  the 
Theravada  countries,  for  in  Burma  Suttasangaha,  Nettippakarana,  Petako- 
padesa,  and  Milindapanha  have  also  been  added  to  this  Nikaya  (§  156). 

85.  The  long,  history  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  contents  of  this 
Nikaya  has  been  described  by  Lamotte  1956a149.  This  uncertainty  pre¬ 
vails  also  in  Theravada,  the  only  school  to  possess  a  complete  Khud- 
dakanikaya.  The  earliest  lists  of  the  texts  contained  in  this  Nikaya  are 
found  in  the  description  of  the  canon  at  the  beginning  of  the  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Vinaya-,  Sutta-,  and  Abhidhammapitaka  respectively 
(§  212).^While  the  Vinaya  commentary  knows  fifteen  texts:  pannara- 
sabheda,  Sp  18,12-15,  the  Abhidhamma  commentary  also  has  cudda- 
sappabheda,  As  26,3  “having  fourteen  divisions”,  without  elaborating 
on  this:  probably  the  Khp  is  missing.  ; 

The  most  important  discussion  of  the  contents  of  this  Nikaya, 
however,  is  found  in  the  Sumangalavilasinl,  the  commentary  on  DN, 
because  it  is  said  here  that  the  DTgha-  and  Majjhima-bhanakas  adhere, 
to  a  tradition,  in  which  the  texts  have  been  recited  in  a  sequence  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  finally  accepted  in  Theravada,  Sv  15,21—29  (cf. 
§  316  note  505).  Consequently  there  are  two  lists: 


I.  Standard  sequence: 

1.  Khuddakapatha 

2.  Dhammapada 

3.  Udana 

/  4.  Itivuttaka 

5.  Suttanipata 

6.  Vimanavatthu 

7.  Petavatthu 

8.  Theragatha 

9.  Thengatha 


II.  Sequence  of  DN/MN-bhanaka 

1.  Jataka 

2.  Niddesa 

3.  Patisambhidamagga 

4.  Suttanipata 

5.  Dhammapada 

6.  Udana  [beginning  of  Paramatthadlpanl] 

7.  Itivuttaka 

8.  Vimanavatthu 

9.  Petavatthu 


149  Summarized  in  Lamotte  1958/1988:  174/I58sq.;  important  remarks  in  Bechert  1958: 
16  sq.  note  47. 
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I.  Standard  sequence: 
10.  Jataka 

II.  Niddesa 

12.  Patisambhidamagga 

13.  Apadana 

14.  Buddha  vamsa 

15.  Cariyapitaka 


II.  Sequence  of  DN/MN-bhanaka 

10.  Theragatha 

11.  Therlgatha  [end  of  DN-bhanaka  list] 

12.  Cariyapitaka  [end  of  ParamatthadTpanT] 

13.  Apadana 

14.  Buddhavamsa 


The  Khp  is  not  accepted  by  either  DN-  nor  MN-bhanakas.  Both 
calfthe  Khuddakanikaya  Khuddakagantha,  Sv  15,15.29,  but  while  the 
DN-bhanakas  include  it  in  the  Abhidamma-,  the  MN-bhanakas  have 
it  in  the  Suttapitaka. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sequence  of  the  DN/MN-bhanaka, 
no.  6.  Ud  to  no.  12  Cp  is  the  one  of  Dhammapala’s  ParamatthadTpanT 
I -VII  (§273). 

A  still  different  subdivison  seems  to  be  found  in  the  commentary 
on  the  Anguttaranikaya  when  the  disappearence  of  the  Sasana  is 
described,  Mp  I  88,  3— 89,16’ 50.  First,  the  end  of  the  Abhidhammapita- 
ka  is  lost,  and  then  the  canon  is  described  here  as  disappearing  in  the 
reverse  order.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Khuddakanikaya,  because  after 
the  Abhidhamma  AN  —  SN  —  MN  —  DN  disappear,  then  only  Jataka 
and  Vinaya  are  available  at  a  certain  stage,  which  leaves  the  affiliation 
of  Ja  open.  There  are  still  other  relevant,  partly  difficult,  passages  in 
the  commentaries,  which  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  recognizeable  system  in  the, 
arrangement  of  these  texts  in  the  Khuddakanikaya  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  last  three,  which  roughly  may  be  called  “hagiographi- 
cal”.  . 


II.2.5.1  The  Khuddakapatha 

Khuddakapatha  (Khp:  2.5.1):  Editions:  H.Smith  1915  with  Pj  I;  transla¬ 
tion:  Khuddakapatho.  Kurze  Texte.  Eine  kanonische  Schrift  des  Pali- 
Buddhismus  iibersetzt  von  K.Seidenstticker.  Breslau  1910;  The  Minor 
Readings  —  The  Illustrator  of  the  Ultimate  Meaning  trsl.  by  Nana- 
moli.  London  1960. 

Commentary:  Paramatthajotika  I  (§  252-254). 


150  Cf.  CPD  s.v.  antaradhana  and  add  Sv  898,18-899,26  #  Ps  IV  115,10-116,26,  cf. 
§318  note  527. 
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86.  The  title,  which  translates  as  “Short  Texts”  or  “Recitations”,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  this  teacollectiomoPnine  short  pieces  gleaned  from 
the  canon-andput  together  most  probably  for  practical  purposes  asa 

'  kind  of  haricibodk  (cf.  Upas  124,8  — 13)  (5/: 

1.  Saranagamana  “taking  refuge”:  Vin  1  22,15-20  etc. 

2.  Dasasikkhapada  “ten  moral  precepts”:  Vin  I  83,32—84,2  etc. 

3.  Dvattimsakara  “32  parts  (of  the  body)”:  Patis  I  6,31-7,7 

4.  Kumarapanha  “questions  of  the  boy”:  AN  V  50,22—54,13 

5.  Mangalasutta  “auspicious  text”:  Sn  258-269 

6.  Ratanasutta  “jewel  text”:  Sn  222-238 

7.  Tirokuddasutta  “text  ‘across  the  wall1”:  Pv  I  5  verses  14-25 

8.  Nidhikanda  “  paragraph  on  the  treasure”:  - 

9.  Mettasutta  “friendship  text”:  Sn  143-152 

Only  no.  8  is  without  parallel  in  the  canon;  however,  the  verse 
Khp  VIII  9  is  quoted  by  Kv  351,18*-21*  (§  148).  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Nidhikanda  too  is  an  old  independent  text  only  contained  in 
this  collection  in  the  Tipitaka. 

87.  Nos.  1-6  and  9  are  found  in  the  same  sequence  again  in  the  Paritta 
(Parit:'2.  9.1)  (§  62),  where  there  are  two  texts  placed  between  nos.  4 
and  5.  In  Khp  on  the  other  hand  no.  7.  Tirokudda  and  no.  8  Nidhikan¬ 
da  have  been  put  between  Parit  nos.  8  and  9.  Therefore,  it  pan  be 
assumed  that  both  Khp  and  Parit  originated  by  expanding  a  common 
predecessor  in  different  directions.  In  contrast  to  Khp,  the  Paritta  is 
still  widely  used  in  Theravada  countries152. 

II.2.5.2  The  Dhammapada 

Dhammapada  (Dhp:  2.5.2):  Edition:  Dhammapada  Edited  by 
O.v.  Hinuber  and  K.R.Norman  with  a  Complete  Word  Index  by  S. 


^fjjThe  enumerafon^jTMjs  recommended  A®°ka  (Bairat/Calcutta)  mightjbejthe 
Hfliesfreference  to  a  similar  collection;  cf.  §97sq. 

15fThiTPantta  texts' are  enumerated  in  CPD  I  (Epil.)  p.  93*sq.;  for  further  protective 
texts  including  4.5.2  Jayamahgalagatha  and  Mahadibbamanta  (BSOAS  28.1965: 
61-80)  cf.  the  excellent  survey  and  bibliography  by  Skilling  1992;  the  Paritta  is 
alsddiscussed  in  Schalk  1974.  -  Commentary:  Saratthasamuccaya (Parit-a:  2.9.1,1): 
Edition:  0=  (SHB  XXV),  1929.  This  text,  which  is  also  called  Catubhanavaratthaka- 
tha  appears  to  be  extracted  from  the  Atthakatha  on  the  respective  texts.  On  the 
date  of  Parit-a  cf.  Upas  p.  35. 
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and  T.  Tabata.  Oxford J994;  21995;  translations:  J.R.Carter;  M.Paliha- 
wadtrrra:  The  Dhammapada.  A  New  English  Translation  with  the  Pali 
Text  and  the  First  English  Translation  of  the  Commentary’s  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Verses  and  with  Notes  from  Sinhala  Sources  and  Critical 
Textual  Comments.  Oxford  1987.  —  W.B.Bollee:  Reverse  Index  of  the 
Dhammapada,  Suttanipata,  Thera-  and  Therlgatha  Padas  with  Paral¬ 
lels  from  the  Ayaranga,  Suyagada,  Uttarajjhaya,  Dasaveyaliya  and 
Isibhasiyaim.  Reinbek  1983.  StII  Monographien  8  [rev.:  WZKS 
31.1987,  201sq.]. 

Commentary:  Dhammapadatthakatha  (§262-269). 

c 

88.  The  Dhammr^apda  is  the  first  Pali  text  ever  critically  edited  in 

Europe  by  the  Danish  pioneer  of  Pali  studies  Viggo  Fausboll 
(1821-1908):  Dhammapadam  ex  tribus  codicibus  Hauniensibus  Police 
edidit  Latine  vertit  ...  in  1855.  Many  editions  and  still  more  transla¬ 
tions  have  followed.  Thus  a  Dhammapada  bibliography  is  a  desidera¬ 
tum  (cf.  Hecker  1993).  - — -  "" 

89.  The  Dhp,  which  can  be  translated  as  “Words  of  the  Dhamma”,  is  a 
collection  of  423  verses  divided  jnto  26  Vaggas.  More  than  half  of  them 
have  parallels  in  corresponding  collections  in  other  Buddhist  schools153, 
frequentlyalso  in  non-Buddhist  texts)54.  The  interrelation  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  has  been  obscuredby  constahrcontamination  in Jhe 
course  of  the  text  transmissionTThis  is  particularly  true  in  case  of  one.  of 
the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  parallels.  The  Udanavarga  originally  was  a  text 
cSrresonding  to  the  Pali  Udana  (§  91).  By  adding  verses'from  the  Dhp  it 
was  transformed  into  a  Dhp  parallel  in  course  of  time155,  which  is  a  rare 
event  in  the  evolution  of  Buddhist  literature  (cf.  §  36). 

90.  The  contents  of  the  Dhp  are  mainly  gnomic  verses,  many  of  which 
have  hardly  any  relation  to  Buddhism.  Linguistically, **some  of  the  vers- 

-es_seem.To-be  rather  old. 

As  for  the  Jataka  verses  (§  112),  stories  have  been  invented  by  the 
commentary  which  illustrate  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  (§  253). 


<153  Willemen  1974. 

154  Rau  1959. 

155  Bernhard  1969. 
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11.2.5.3  The  Udana 

Udana  (Ud:  2.5.3):  Edition:  P.Steinthal  1885  with  important  additions: 
E.Windisch,  JPTS  1890,  91-108,  and  K.Seidenstucker:  Das  Udana. 
Eine  kanonische  Schrift  des  Pali-Buddhismus.  Leipzig  1913;  transla¬ 
tions:  Das  Buch  der  feierlichen  Worte  des  Erhabenen  ...  deutsche 
Ubersetzung  von  K.  Seidenstiicker.  Munchen  1920;  Udana:  Verses  of 
Uplift.  The  Minor  Anthologies  of  the  Pali  Canon  II  trsl.  by  F.L.Wood- 
ward.  London  1935;  Inspired  Utterance  of  the  Buddha  trsl.  by  J.D. Ire¬ 
land.  Kandy  1990;  The  Udana  Trsl.  from  the  Pali  by  P.Masefield. 
Oxford  1994  [rev.:  O.v.  Hinuber,  JAOS  115.1995  (in  press)]. 
Commentary:  ParamatthadTpanT  (§277-279). 

91.  The  Udana  “Inspired  Utterances”  (defined  at  Ud-a  2,14-19) 
belongs  to  those  old  texts  mentioned  already  as  one  of  the  navangas 
(§  10).  Ud  has  eight  Vaggas  with  ten  udanas  each.  The  occasion  for 
such  an  udana  is  given  in  the  prose  introduction,  which  ends  by  “at 
this  moment  (the  Buddha)  made  this  utterance”,  followed  by  the  verse. 
Thus  it  does  not  seem  to  be  impossible  that  thereonce  was  an  Ud 
having  only  verses  such  as  those  in  the  Udanavarga  (§  89). 

About  one  quarter  of  the  prose  texts  have  a  parallel  mother  parts 
ofthecanon/ and  .there  seems  tobe  some  special  affinity  to  Vinaya 
texts7Some  concepts  developed  in  Ud  are  fairly  old  and  have  parallels 
in  both  Jainism  and  in  the  Upanisads156. 

The  formula  at  the  end  of  the  first  Vagga  (Ud  I  10 )  ay  am  pi  udano 
vuttojbhagavata  iti  me  sutam,~\Jd  9,9  “this  utterance  too  was  spoken 
by  the  Buddha;  thus  have  I  heard”  connects  this  text. to  the  Itivuttaka. 
(§  93).  Although  this  sentence  is  preserved  only  here,  it  may  have  been 
the  conclusion  of  all  udanas  once.  For  the  commentary  explains  it  at 
the  end  of  the  very  first  section  (Ud  I  1),  where  it  is  no  longer  extant 
in  the  text,  and  states  that  it  is  found  here  only  “in  some  books”,  Ud- 
a  45,20. 

11.2.5.4  The  Itivuttaka 

Itivuttaka  (It:  2.5.4):  Edition:  E.Windisch  1889;  translations:  Itivutta- 
-ka.  Das  Buch  der  Herren worte  iibersetzt  von  K.Seidenstucker.  Leipzig 
1922;  Itivuttaka:  As  It  Was  Said.  The  Minor  Anthologies  of  the  Pali 


156  Enomoto  1989. 
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Canon  II  trsl.  by  F.L. Woodward.  London  1935;  J.D.Ireland:  The  Iti- 
vuttaka.  The  Buddha’s  Sayings.  Kandy  1991;  -  J.H.Moore:  Collation 
of  the  Siamese  Edition  of  the  Itivuttaka.  JPTS  1906/7,176-181; 
J.H.Moore:  Metrical  Analysis  of  the  Pali  Itivuttaka.  JAOS  28.  1907 
317-330. 

Commentary:  ParamatthadipanT  (§  277-279). 

92.  The  Itivuttaka  “(Text  Beginning  with)  ‘Thus  Spoken’”157  consists 
of  122  very  short  Suttantas  all  ending  in  verses.  Thus  It  is  similar  to 
Ud,  and  both  texts  are  always  mentioned  side  by  side  in  the  list  of 
navahga  (§  10).  In  contrast  to  Ud,  prose  and  verses  of  It  form  a  con¬ 
ceptual  unit,  which  brings  these  Suttantas  near  to  the  SagatKavagga 
of  SN  (§  74). 

The  text  is  numerically  arranged  from  Eka-  to  Catukka-nipata, 
which  are  subdivided  into  Vaggas  of  about  ten  Suttantas. 

93.  The  text  got  its  name  from  the  beginning  of  the  individual  Suttan¬ 
tas,  which  is  different  from  all  other  texts  in  the  Tipitaka  (§  53):  vuttani 
hetam  bhagavata  vuttam  arahata  ti  me  sutam  “this  spoke  the  Buddha, 
spoke  the  Arahant;  thus  have  I  heard”.  It  has  caught  already  theatten- 
t_ion  of  the  commentary  that.  no  place-name  is  mentioned^  7’he  reason 
given  is  that  all  Suttantas  were  spoken  in  Kosambi  and  heard  by  the 
laywoman  Khujjuttara  (It-a  I  29,7-33,8;  cf.  §  79)!  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  Dhammapala’s 
commentary  (§  277sq.),  theqlt  could  have  been  collected  and  formal¬ 
ized  in  Kosambi  in  a  way  typical  for  this  place,  in  contrast  perhaps 
to,  say,  Savatthi,  where  evam  me  sutam  was  preferred  (§  75).  This 
however  remains  highly  speculative. 

In  the  same  way,  as  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a  special  formula 
also  at  the  end  of  Suttantas  in  It:  ayam  pi  attho  vutto  bhagavata  iti  me 
sutam  "‘and  this  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha;  thus  have  I  heard”,  which 
has  one  single  parallel  in  Ud  (§91). 

At  the  end  of  It,  from  Tikanipata,  Vagga  4  onwards,  the  systemat¬ 
ic  formalization  of  Suttantas  discontinues.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Catukka-vagga158,  which  draws  material  from  AN,  is  younger 
than  the  rest  of  this  perhaps  very  old  text159. 


157  On  the  Sanskritization  of  this  title:  v.  Hinuber  1994a:  133. 

'  158  This  Vagga  is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  translation:  Watanabe  1906/7. 

159  Winternitz  1912/1933:  71  note  1/91  note  2:  “much  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Buddha  himself’  (!). 
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II.2.5.5  The  Suttanipata 

Suttanipata  (Sn:  2.5.5):  Edition:  D.Andersen  and  H.Smith  1913;  trans¬ 
lations:  Nyanaponika:  Sutta-Nipata.  Friih-buddhistische  Lehr-Dich- 
tungen  aus  dem  Pali  Kanon  mit  Ausziigen  aus  den  alten  Kommenta- 
ren.  Konstanz  21977;  K.R.Norman:  The  Group  of  Discourses.  VaUII 
Revised  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Londorrl992  [rev.: 

L  Cousins,  JRAS  3.4.2.1994,291  sq.];  -  V.Fausboll:  The  Suttanipata 
Part  II  Glossary.  London  n.d.[foreword  1894];  R.O.Franke:  Die  Sut- 
tanipata-Gathas  mit  ihren  Parallelen.  ZDMG  63.1909;  64.1910; 
65.1912  =  Franke  1978:  474-777;  W.B.Bollee:  The  Padas  of  the  Sut¬ 
tanipata  with  Parallels  from  the  Ayaranga,  Suyagada,  Uttarajjhaya, 
Dasaveyaliya  and  Isibhasiyaim.  Reinbek  1980.  StII  Monographie  7;  ' 
N.A.  Jayawickrama:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Suttanipata  Illustrating  * 
Its  Gradual  Growth.  Thesis  London  1947  [published  in  UCR  ’ 
6.1948-9.1951]. 

Commentary:  Paramatthajotika  II  (§  255-259). 

94.  The  Suttanipata  “Groups  of  Discourses”  (definition  Pj  II  1,13*) 
comprises  five  Vaggas: 

1.  Uraga-vagga:  12  Suttantas  “divison  (beginning  with  the)  snake 
(text)” 

2.  Cula-vagga  14  Suttantas  “small  division” 

3.  Maha-vagga:  12  Suttantas  “large  division” 

4.  Atthaka-vagga  16  Suttantas  “division  of  eights” 

5.  Parayana-vagg£u^62Suttantas  “division  of  going  to  the  far  shore 

95.  The  Sn  begins  with  a  collection  of  verses  in  the  Uragasuttanta, 
/"which  could  have  been  included  also  in  the  Dhp>The  second  text  is 

to^mouTdialogue'drthe  Buddha  and  the  herdsman  Dhaniya  “the 
rich”,  who  is  happy  with  the  life  of  a  housholder,  while  the  Buddha 
praises  the  freedom  he  gained  by  leaving  his  belongings  behind^  The 
person  speaking  a  verse  is  indicated,  e.g.,  by  iti  Dhaniyo  gopo  “thus 
DhaniyaThCherdsman”,  which  according  .to.the  commentary-has-been 
introduced  bv  the  sansttikams  “those  participating  in  the  (first)  coun- 
cil”.  Similarly  indications  are  given  in  the  Mahabharata  such  as  Brha- 
dasva  uv.aca  “Brhadasva  said”.  This  seems. to  be  alien  to  the-Ramaya- 

The  Culavagga,  Sn  II  contains  the  Ratana-,.Mangala-suttanta, 
which  .have-been  included  in  Khp,  together  with  the  Mettasuttanta  (Sn 

I  8)  (§  86). 
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The  first  two  texts  in  the  Mahavagga,  Sn  III  are  verses  referring 
to  the  biography  of  the  Buddha,  describing  his  pabbajja  “leaving  home 
to  become  an  ascetic”  and  his  struggle  with  Mara160. 

96.  Other  texts_are  truft_Suttao.tas  such  as  III  7  Selasuttanta,  Sn 
102, 17— 1 12,20  or  III  9  Vasetthasiittanta,  Sn  115,1  —  123,14,  appearing 
in  the  Majjhimanikaya  as  well  as  MN  nos.  92  and  98161,  respectively. 
Further,  many  parallels  are  found  in  the  structurally  similar  Sagatha- 
vagga  of  SN  (§  74),  such  as  the  Vanglsasamyutta,'  SN  I  185,3-196,22, 
which  contains  the  first  part  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  VangTsa  in  the 
Theragatha  1209—1279,  while  the  second  part  of  these  verses  is  shared 
with  Sn  II  12  VangTsasuttanta. 

97.  There  are  also  parallels  outside  the  Theravada  canon162,  and  a 
reference  probably  to  a  Sn-text  on  the  Asokan  inscriptions,  if  the  mum- 
gatha  and  the  moneyasuta  mentioned  on  the  Bairat  edict  are  really 
Sn  I  12  Munisuttanta,  Sn  207-221  and  Sn  699-723  from  Sn  III  11 
"Nalakasuttanta,  which  are  called  moneyyam  uttamam  padam,  Sn  700. 
The  identification  of  further  titles  on  this  inscription  is  still  more  con¬ 
jectural  — 

The  munigdtha  are  also  mentioned  in  an  enumeration  of  texts  in 
Divyavadana  20,23  sq.  and  35,1 163  together  with  the  arthavarglyani 
sutrani,  which  may  correspond  to  Sn  IV  Atthakavagga164. 

^8.  The  last  two  Vaggas,  Sn  IV  Atthakavagga  and  Sn  V  Parayapavag- 
ga,  seem  to  be  very  old  texts,.  Both  are  quoted  in  other  parts  of  the 
canon165,  and  both  include  rather  early  concepts  of  the  teaching166. 

The  fact  That  they  are  quoted  in  the  Divyavadana,  and  that  the 
Niddesa  (§  116)  is  a  commentary  on  them,  seems  to  indicate  that  both 
these  Vaggas  have  enjoyed  an  existence  as  independenUexts  for  quite 
some  time.  It  seems  to  be  a  typical  feature  of  Theravada  to  include 


160  Important  discussion  in  Windisch  1895:  lsq.;  245sq. 

161  Cf.  Franke  1914  and  Norman,  Sn-trsl.:  XXXI. 

4 Norman  l980. 

<3  Cf.  also  GM  III  4,188,8- 10.  < 

164  On  the  problems  of  this  text  and  its  title:  Levi  1915:  413sq.;  Vallee  Poussin  1932; 
Lamotte  1958/1988:  177sq./16Isq.;  CPD  s.v/,  SWTFj.,y.  arlhavargi^(i. 

165  cpD  s.v.  Atthakavagga,  and  Parayanavagga  e.g.:  SN  II  47,i2,rAN  I  134  9'  AN  IV 
63,13. 

166  Vetter  1988  and  1990:  lOOsq. 
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finally  all  texts  in  some  collection  or  other,  not  tolerating  separate 
texts  as  do  other  schools167. 

In  the  Niddesa  both  these  Vaggas  are  embedded  in  a  commentary 
similar  to  the  Patimokkhasutta  in  the  Vinayavibhanga  (§  15). 

99.  The  Sn  as  a  whole  comprises  rather  variagated  texts  cdlectedjier- 
haps  for  similar-purposes  asTChp  (§.87).  Another  feature  shared  with 
KHp~ areTheTexts  gleaned  from  other  parts  of  the  canon.  Therefore, 
Sn  may  be  considered,  if  one  wants  to  speculate,  some  kind  of  earjiej 
ritual  handbook  that  even  has  some  parts  in  common  with  Khpi§-86). 

11.2.5.6,7  The  Vimanavatthu  and  the  Petavatthu 

Vimanavatthu  (Vv:  2.5.6):  Edition:  Vimanavatthu  and  Petavatthu  New 
Edition  by  N.A.Jayawickrama.  London  1977;  translations:  Vimanavat¬ 
thu:  Stories  of  the  Mansions.  The  Minor  Anthologies  of  the  Pali  Can¬ 
on  IV.  New  Translation  of  the  Verses  and  Commentarial  Excerpts  by 
I.B.Horner.  London  1974;  Vimana-vatthu.  Wege  zum  Himmel.  Ein 
Text  aus  der  kiirzeren  Sammlung  des  Palikanons  ...  iib.  von  H.  Hek- 
ker.  Hamburg  1994. 

Commentary:  Paramatthadlpanl  (§  280-282). 

Petavatthu  (Pv:  2.5.6):  Edition:  s.  Vv;  translation:  Petavatthu:  Stories 
of  the  Departed  The  Minor  Anthologies  of  the  Pali  Canon  IV. 
Translated  by  H.S.Gehman.  London  1942/1974;  -  W.Stede:  Uber  das 
Petavatthu  mit  einer  Ubersetzung  der  ersten  zwei  Bucher  und  einem 
Glossar.  Thesis  Leipzig  1914. 

100.  Vimanavatthu  “(Text  Having)  the  Heavenly  Palaces  as  Topic” 
and  Petavatthu  “(Texts  Having)  the  Ghosts  as  Topic”  belong  together, 
as  witnessed  by  their  form,  contents  and  mediocre  literary  quality168. 
Vv  is  the  longer  one  with  seven  Vaggas,  85  Vatthus  (Vv-a  4,26sq.)  and 
1282  verses,  while  Pv  has  four  Vaggas  with  51  Vatthus  (Pv-a  2,31sq.) 
and  only  814  verses169. 


167  Texts  outside  the  canon  are  considered  apocryphal:  §  437. 

168  Cf.  Wintemitz  1912:  77  “die  beiden  hochst  unerfreulichen,  gliicklicherweise  wenig 
umfangreichen  Werke”:  not  repeated  in  Wintemitz  1933:  98. 

169  The  exact  number  of  verses  is  not  clear:  CPD  (Epil.)  counts  1015  verses  for  Vv  and 
806  verses  for  Pv. 
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101.  Both  texts,  though,  are  of  some  importance  as  sources  for  popular 
^.religion,  for  they  deal  with  storiesof  persons  who  have  died  and  either 

enjoy  their  good  deeds  in  vimanas  or  suffer  from  their  bad  deeds  as 
petas.  Particularly  if  relatives  still  living  do  not  help,  by  offering  food 
etc.,  the  ghosts  are  subject  to  hunger  and  other  deprivations.  Thus 
these  texts,  which  possess  a  commentary  giving  the  frame  story  for  the 
verses  (§  280),  are  clearly  addressed  to  laypeople. 

102.  The  age  of  the  different  parts  of  Vv  and  Pv  does  not  seem  to  be 
uniform.  Some  Vatthus  are  considered  young  and  added  only  during 
the  second  council  even  by  the  tradtion:  Pv-a  144,20  on  Pv  II  10.  - 
In  three  Vimanas  ary  a- verses  are  found170. 

11.2.5.8,9  The  Thera-  and  Therlgatha 

Theragatha  (Th:  2.5.8):  Edition:  The  Thera-  and  Therlgatha  ed.  by  H. 
Oldenberg  and  R.Pischel.  Second  Edition  with  Appendices  by 
K.R.Norman  and  L.Alsdorf.  London  1966  [rev.:  W.B.Bollee,  IIJ 
11.1969,146-149];  translation:  K.R.Norman:  Elders’  Verses  I.  Thera¬ 
gatha.  London  1969  [rev.:  H.  Bechert,  ZDMG  121.1971,403-405];  - 
W.Stede:  The  Padas  of  the  Thera-  and  Therlgatha.  JPTS  1924/ 
1927,31-226. 

Therlgatha  (ThI:  2.5.9):  Edition:  see  Th;  translation:  K.R.Norman: 
Elders’  Verses  II.  Therlgatha.  London  1971  [rev.:  W.B.Bollee,  JAOS 
93.1973,601-603;  R.  Gombrich,  BSOAS  37.1974,703-705], 
Commentary:  Paramatthadlpanl  (§  283sq.). 

103.  These  collections  contain  verses  spoken  by  monks -and  nuns. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  considered  buddhavacana,_ 

Both  texts  form  a  unit,  and  have  a  common  commentary  (§  275, 
283).  The  longer  one  is  Th,  comprising  1279  (or  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  1360)  verses,  Th-a  I  3,31*,  cf.  Th  115,10*.  Counting  the  numbers 
given  in  the  uddanas  “summaries”  at  the  end  of  the  Nipatas  adds  up 
to  a  third  figure:  1294 171.  The  reason  for  this  confusion  seems  to  be, 
in  part,  differing  division  of  verses,  and  in  part  carelessness.  The 
number  of  Elders  who  are  supposed  to  have  spoken  these  verses  is 
unanimously  264  (Th-a  I  3,32*  =  Th  115,11*).  No  figures  for  ThT  are 


170  Alsdorf  1967:  80  sq. 

171  Norman  1983:  74. 
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available  in  the  commentary.  At  the  end  of  the  text  494  verses  and  101 
nuns  are  counted  (ThT  174,  note).  Again  the  uddanas  have  116  nuns 
and  494  verses.  The  actual  number  of  nuns  who  spoke  the  verses  is 
only  73 172. 

104.  Both  collections  are  divided  into  Nipatas,  arranged  according  to 
numerical  principles:  the  first  Nipata  contains  single  verses,  the 
second,  groups  of  two,  etc.,  up  to  14  then  follow  groups  of  20  to  70, 
and  finally  the  Mahanipata,  with  long  sequences  of  verses.  Thus  Th 
has  21  Nipatas  and  ThI  16  from  1  to  40  verses  and  a  Mahanipata.  No 
systematic  order  can  be  recognized  within  the  Nipatas.  Only  occasion- 

'allyTs  tHereli  connection  by(key  word's  such  as  sukha  ,  Th  219  sq.  (cf. 
§21)7''  . 

105.  Although  Th  and  ThT  are  mostly  parallel  in  structure  and 
contents,  there  are  minor  differences  too.  While  all  verses  of  Th  are 
clearly  ascribed  to  a  monk,  some  of  the  ThT  verses  are  anonymous 
such  as  ThT  1,  or  are  only  connected  to,  but  not  spoken  by  a  certain 
nun173.  Sometimes,  the  verses  are  not  even  connected  to  a  nun  at  all 
as  in  ThI  291-311,  a  dialogue  between  Capa  and  her  husband,  whom 
she  tries  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  monk. 

A  peculiarity  of  ThI  are  the.  vocatives  in  the  verses:  The  nun  is 
either  addressed  by  someone,  or  she  addresses  herself;  which  is  the 
case  cannot  be  decided. 

Verses  may  be  attributed  to  a  certain  person  on  account  of  a 
name  (e.g.,  Th  365-369)  or  a  key  word  (e.g.,  vinayam,  Th  250:  Upali) 
occurring  in  a  verse.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  based  on  any  real 
memory174.  Sometimes  the  attribution  is  not  uniform,  for  some  verses 
_are-4X)nneeted-to  -different-  persons  in  Th/ThT.  and  in  the  Apadana 
"(§  122) 175. 

Quite  a  few  verses  are  also  attributed  to  the  same  monks  in  other 
parts  of  the  canon  (cf.  §  74;  96),  and  there  are  collections  of  verses 
which  could  have  been  included  into-Th.  such  as  those  in  the  eighth 
xhapteTjoTthe  Milindapanha,  Jrat  were  not  for  some  reason  or  other 
(§  177).  '  ~ 


02  Mizuno  1993:  81. 

03  Thl-trsl  §  2. 

o-t  Cf.  Th-trsl  §  4;  Thl-trsl  §  6. 
os  Mizuno  1993:  61sq. 
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106.  The  sources,  from  which  Th/ThT  has  been  compiled  are  not 
known.  Probably  both  collections  have  been  growing  over  a  long 
period,  slowly  absorbing  verses  commemorating  monks  or  nuns  living 
at  quite  different  times,  for  although  the  commentary  states  that  Anan- 
da  recited  these  collections  at  the  first  council  (Th-a  I  4,18),  other 
verses  are  supposed  to  be  much  younger  even  by  the  tradition,  and  as 
having  been  added  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  council:  Th  291-294 
(Th-a  II  12^5-14)  or  still  later  at  the  time  of  the  third  council  under 
Asoka17j^So  far,  the  chronology  of  Th/ThI  has  not  attracted  much 

attention177./1 

/ 

107.  The  verses  of  the  monks  and  nuns  allow  a  unique  glimpse  at/very 
early  Indian  poetry  otherwise  completely  lost.  This  has  been  rightly 
emphazised  by  S.  Lienhard  in  a  fundamental  atfifilgl78  where  he  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  these  verses  mirror  the  secular  poetry  of  their 
times  and  that  they  are  partly  love  lyrics  adapted  to  religious  purposes, 
if  secular  is  replaced  by  religious  imagery.  Poetical  figures  ( alamkara ) 
known  from  much  later  poetry  are  found  here  for  the  first  time 

The'  form  of  these  single  stanzas  is  not  only  the  precursor  of  later 
muktaka- poetry  as  found  in  the  MaharastrT  verses  of  Hala  (2nd/3rd 
century  AD),  it  is  also  completely  different  from  anything  found  in 
Vedic  literature.  This  again  demonstrates  the  very  abrupt  break 
between  the  Vedic  and  the  Middle  Indie  traditions179,  and  it  gives  an 
at  best  vague  idea  of  the  highly  valuable  and  beautiful  poetry  once 
existing  in  ancient  India. 

A  classification  of  poets,  which  is  again  unique,  found  in  the 
Theravada  canon  (§81)  further  underlines  that  at  an  early  date  there 
were  even  attempts  to  build  a  theory  on  poetics. 

108.  Another  aspect  particularly  of  Thi  no  less  valuable  for  cultural 
history  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  surviving  poetry  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  women  in  India,  sometimes  in  very  famous 
poetical  verses  such  as  the  lament  of  Ambapall,  the  courtesan  turned 
nun  (Thi  252-270),  which  speak  about  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  some- 


176  Norman  1983:  73. 

177  Th-trsl  §  14.  The  attempt  by  Wust  1928  was  not  very  succesful. 

178  Lienhard  1975,  cf.  Lienhard  1984:  75  -  79. 

1,9  v.  HmuberT994b:  7. 
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times  with  grim  humour,  on  the  occasion  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  husband  (ThI  11).  The  poetically  excellent  quality  of  these  verses 
is  not  matched  by  Indian  poetesses  of  later  periods180. 

II.2.5.10  The  Jataka 

,1  at  aka  (Ja:  2.5.10):  Editions:  V.Fausboll  I  (1877),  II  (1879),  III  (1883), 
IV  (1887),  V  (1891),  VI  (1896),  VII  (1897);  F.Weller:  Uber  die  (!) 
Mandalay-  und  das  Phayre  Manuskript  des  Versjataka.  ZII 
4.1926,46—93  =  Kleine  Schriften.  Wiesbaden  1987,  244-291[new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  verses  of  the  Ekanipata];  W.Bollee:  Kunalajataka  Being  an 
Edition  and  Translation.  London  1970;  R.Cicak-Chand:  Das  Samajata- 
ka.  Kritische  Ausgabe,  Ubersetzung  und  vergleichende  Studie.  Thesis 
Bonn  1974;  translations:  E.B. Cowell  [Ed.]:  The  Jataka  or  Stories  of 
the  Buddha’s  Former  Births  Translated  from  the  Pali  . . .  London  1 895, 
Vol.  I  -  VI;  J.Dutoit:  Das  Buch  der  Erzahlungen  aus  den  fruheren 
Existenzen  Buddhas.  Miinchen  I  (1908),  II  (1909),  III  (1911),  IV 
(1912),  V  (1914),  VI  (1916),  VII  [Nidanakatha,  Index]  (1921);  Marchen 
aus  dem  alten  Indien.  Ausgewahlt  und  ubersetzt  von  E.Luders.  Jena 
1921;  M  .Cone  and  JR.Gombrich:  The  Perfect  Generosity  of  Prince  Ves- 
santara.  Oxford.  1977;  NidSnakatha:  T.W  and  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids: 
Buddhist  Birth-Stories,  The  Commentarial  Introduction  Entitled 
Nidanakatha.  London  n.d.[1925];  N.A.  Jayawickrama:  The  Story  of 
Gotama  Buddha  (Jatakanidana).  Oxford  1990;  -  R.  O.Franke:  Jata- 
ka-Mahabharata  Parallelen.  WZKM  20.1906,317—372  =  Franke 
1978:  344-399;  J.  Sakamoto-Goto:  Les  Stances  en  matrachandas  dans 
le  Jataka.  Thesis  Paris  1982;  Th.Oberlies:  Der  Text  der  Jataka-Gathas 
in  Fausbolls  Ausgabe.  BEI  11/12.  1993/1994,  147—170;  L.Grey:  A 
Concordance  of  Buddhist  Birth  Stories.  Oxford  1990;  21995. 

Commentary:  Jatakatthavannana  (§261). 

109.  The  collection  of  Jatakas  “Birth  Stories”  consists  of  roughly  2500 
verses  numerically  arranged  in  the  Eka-  to  Terasa-Nipatas  according 
to  the  number  of  verses  in  every  single  Ja  from  1  to  13.  Then  follows 
a  Pakinnaka-Nipata  “miscellaneous  verses”,  20-  to  80-Nipata  and  the 
Mahanipata  with  ten  long  Ja,  among  them  the  Vessantara-ja. 


iso  The  rather  insignificant  amount  of  literature  in  Skt.  written  by  women  has  been 
collected  by  Chaudhuri  1939-1943. 
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The  total  number  of  Ja  was  originally  550,  but  only  547  survive. 
The  names  and  numbers  of  the  three  lost  Ja  are  still  known:  497. 
Velama-ja,  498.  Mahagovinda-ja,  499.  Sumedhapandita-ja,  as  though 
their  content  is  lost  (but  cf.  §321).  Reliefs  extant  in  Burma  depicting 
a  single  scene  of  each  Ja  do  not  give  a  clue  as  to  the  contents181. 

550  Ja  are  only  known  to  have  existed  in  Burma  once,  where  they 
were  brought  probably  from  KancI  in  South  India.  This  may  also  be 
the  reason  why  the  Ja-prose  as  handed  down  in  Burma  is  a  recension 
of  its  own,  which  is  unique  in  the  tradition  of  Pali  literature,  and 
independent  from  the  Ceylonese182. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  though,  that  exactly  550  Ja  were  known  in  Cey¬ 
lon  as  well.  For  this  number  is  mentioned  at  Sv  612,19,  Ps  II  106,21 
and  As  31,34,  cf.  Thup  170,3 183.  During  the  14th  century  the  Sinhalese 
king  Parakkamabahu  IV.  appointed  a  monk  from  South  India  as  his 
spiritual  preceptor  ( rajaguru )  and  heard  from  him  550  Ja  (Mhv  XC 
82).  It  is  perhaps  not  by  chance  that  this  number  is  here  again  connect¬ 
ed  with  South  India. 

110.  As  the  title  indicates,  these  verses  refer  to  previous  lifes  of  the 
Buddha  as  a  Bodhisatta,  although  frequently  no  connection  to  Bud¬ 
dhism  can  be  found  in  the  verses.  They  are  developed  into  a  Jataka 
only  by  means  of  an  accompanying  prose  story.  The  story,  however, 
does  not  enjoy  canonical  status  as  do  the  verses,  but  is  considered  a 
commentary  (§261)184.  In  spite  of  this  it  is  necessary  also  to  look  at 
the  Jataka-atthavannana  “Explanation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Ja”  here 
already  to  understand  the  Jatakas. 

111.  A  long  introduction  called  Nidanakatha,  Ja  I  2,1-94,28  precedes 
the  Ja  proper.  Here  the  life  of  the  Buddha  is  told  in  prose  interspersed 
with  verses  drawn  from  the  Buddhavamia  (§125). 

The  Nidanakatha  is  divided  into  three  chapters:  The  Durenidana 
“Cause,  Origin  in  the  Remote  Past”  tells  the  story  from  the  time  of 
the  former  Buddha  Dlpamkara,  who  declares  that  Sumedha  will  be  a 


181  Martini  1963;  Luce  1966.  It  is  not  impossible  that  quotations  from  these  Ja  survive 
unnoticed  in  grammatical  literature;  v.  Hiniiber  1983:  79[17], 

182  v.  Hiniiber  1983:  79[17];  1988:  11.  —  On  traces  of  different  recensions  of  Ap  and  Cp 
cf.  §  123  and  §  128  respectively. 

183  It  is  considered  to  be  a  round  number  in  Norman  1983:  79  note  316. 

184  There  are  rare  instances  of  canonical  prose:  Bechert  1988:  122  [4], 
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future  Buddha  (Ja  I  2,13-47,24),  the  Avidurenidana  “Cause,  Origin 
in  the  not  so  Remote  Past”  refers  to  the  time  from  birth  of  the 
Bodhisatta  in  the  Tusita  heaven  to  the  enlightenment  (Ja  I  47,26-77,2) 
and  the  Santikenidana  “Cause,  Origin  in  the  Near  Past”  is  devoted  to 
the  time  up  to  the  Nirvana  (Ja  I  77,4-94,28)185.  At  the  end,  the  story 
of  the  gift  of  the  Jetavana  by  Anathapindika  is  told;  it  is  in  the  Jetava- 
na  that  most  Ja  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Buddha186. 
The  Nidanakatha  is  the  most  important  Theravada  source  for  the  life 
-ofthe  Buddha  (cf.  §  316). 

112.  All  la  have  a  strict  fonnal  structure.  The  first  quarter  of  the  first 
verse  serves  as  headline187-  The  beginning  of  the  Ja  is  called  paccup- 

~~pannavatthu,  Ja'ff^40,6  “story  of  the  present”,  which  refers  to  some 
event  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha,  who  then  demonstrates  the  ultimate 
origin  of  that  event  by  means  of  the  atitavatthu,  Ja  II  333,27  “story  of 
the  past”.  This  really  is  the  Ja  that  also  contains  the  gatha  “verse(s)”, 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  word  for  word  commentary  called  veyya- 
karana.  At  the  end,  the  story  of  the  past  and  the  one  of  the  present 
are  connected  in  the  samodhana,  “connection”. 

113.  The  Ja  prose  has  a  long  history.  Some  Ja  are  found  already  in  the 
canon  itself,  however  in  a  different  wording  (§  12,24,35).  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  different  form.  For  instead  of  atlte  “in  the  past”  that  is 
necessarily  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  Theravada  Ja,  older  texts,  such 
as  stories  in  the  Sagathavagga  (§74),  use  bhutapubbam,  SN  I  216,10 
etc.  “once  upon  a  time”,  cf.  MN  II  74,24sq.  and  Ja  I  137,25sq.  In  the 
same  way,  the  end  of  the  Ja  found  in  the  canon  is  different188.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Theravadins  have  modernized  their  Ja-text  in  contrast  to  oth¬ 
er  Buddhist  schools189,  where  the  old  beginning  and  end  of  the  JaJiave 
been  k^ptrand  consequently  (the  form  of  a  Ja  is  typical  for  different 

-  Buddhist  "schdbl3'as-will  be  demonstrated  in  a  detailed  study  whichjs 

under  preparation. - -  - — - - - - ' 

~  ‘Because  allTJa  must  have  been  accompanied  by  prose  from  the 
very  beginning,  although  ancient  prose  texts  are  available  only  for 


V 


185  This  part  includes  4.5.1  Narasibagatha:  Bechert  1967/8. 

186  Altogether  410:  Ja-nidana-trsl.  Rhys  Davids,  table  VII. 

187  The  inscriptions  at  Bharhut  show  that  this  has  a  long  tradition:  Luders  1941:  137. 

188  Cf.  e.g.  DN  II  196,9-12. 

189  Different  Ja  forms  for  Theravada,  Mulasarvastivada  and  Mahasamghikalokottarava- 
da  can  be  distinguished. 
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very  few  Ja,  it  has  been  surmised  that  this  prose  was  not  necessarily 
transmitted  in' a  fixed  wording)90  .  It  is  assumed  that  the  story  as  such 
has  been  attached  to  a  verse  and  was  told  in  the  words  of  the  respective 
narrator.  This  particular  type  of  literature  with  a  given  verse  losely 
surrounded  by  prose  is  called  an  akhyana  “narrative”  and  can  be 
traced  back  perhaps  even  to  the  Rig-veda191. 

114.  The  prose,  however,  is  essential  only  for  the  first  500  Ja.  From 
the  VTsatinipata  “division  with  20  (verses)”  onwards  a  new  type  of  Ja 
begins; , these  are  small  epics  long  enough  to  be  understood  without 
any  help  of  a  prose  text.  The  contents  of  some  of  these  longer  Ja  are 
found  at  the  same  time  in  the  Sanskrit  epics,  the  Mahabharata  or  the 
Ramayana.  They  are  of  utmost  importance  far  beyond  Theravada  for 
the  literary  history  particularly  of  the  epics  in  ancient  India192. 

Thus  the  Ja  collection  divides  in  two  parts:  The  first  comprises  Ja 
nos.  1  -496  (or  1  -499,  if  the  three  lost  Ja  are  counted:  §  109)  or  Ekani- 
pata  to  Pakinnakanipata.  A  Pakinnaka  usually  marks  the  end  of  a 
text,  and  here  it  contains  Ja  with  23,  25  or  even  47  verses,  thus  contra¬ 
dicting  the  numerical  arrangement,  which  continues  with  the  Vlsatini- 
pata  “divison  of  twenty”,  if  this  is  not  the  original  end  of  a  collection 
(cf.  §  77).  If  this  should  be  true,  then  it  makes  good  sense  that  the 
Nidd  II  80,4  =  Be  164,17  gives  the  number  of  Ja  as  500  and  that  Fa- 
hsien  saw  500  representations  of  Ja  when  a  procession  with  the  tooth 
relique  moved  to  the  Abhayagirivihara  in  the  5th  century193.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Theravada  Ja  is  a  composite  collec¬ 
tion  consisting  of  500  Sets  of  Verses  plus  50  small  epics194. 

Whether  there  are  traces  of  a  split  tradition  mirrored  in  Jatakas 
of  a  form  different  from  the  Theravada  standard  and  surviving  only 


190  The  idea  that  this  modernization  was  preceded  by  a  Sinhalese  version  of  the  Ja 
prose,  as  suggested  in  Rhys  Davids,  Ja-nidana-trsl.  p.  LXXVI,  has  been  vigorously 
contradicted  by  Burlingame  1918,  and  rightly  so. 

191  The  long,  and  at  times  hot,  discussion  ..of.  the  “akhyana  theory”  has  been  summed 
up  by  Alsdorf  1963/4.  Interesting  remarks  on  stories  to  be  told  when  preaching  have 
been  made  in  Vism:  Rahula  1966:  XXVI;  cf.  also  on  Kv  (§  146)  and  Dip  (§  183). 

192  This  has  been  investigated  by  H.Liiders  in  a  series  of  articles  collected  in  Liiders 
1940. 

193  Wang  1994:  172  mentions  a  Chinese  translation  of  a  “Sutra  of  the  Five  Hundred 
Jatakas”  prepared  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century  and  now  lost. 

194  Wall  paintings  depicting  500  Ja  in  13th  century  Burma  are  mentioned  by  Than  Tun 
1959:  75  besides  550  Ja,  ibidem  76. 
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in  the  Atthakatha195  is  an  open  question,  which  again  will  be  discussed 
in  the  forthcoming  study  mentioned  above. 

115.  The  narratives  found  in  the  Ja  prose  are  mostly  fables  where  the 
Bodhisatta  is  reborn  as  an  animal,  or  fairy  tales.  The  Ja  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  important  collections  of  such  tales  to  have  spread  over 
large  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  far  beyond  Buddhism196. 

The  longest  of  the  epics  and  the  most  famous  Ja  is  the  Vessantata^ 
ja  with  786  verses!?7.  It  enjoys  an  immense  popularity  and  is  recited 
in  Pali  from  time  to  time  in  Theravada  countries  until  today198.  It 
relates  the  last  rebirth  of  the  Bodhisatta,  in  which  he  accomplishes  the 
perfection  of  giving  away  all  his  belongings  ( danaparamita )  before  he 
ascends  to  the  Tusita  heaven,  from  where  he  later  enters  his  last  exis¬ 
tence  by  descending  to  this  world. 

II.2.5.11  The  Niddesa 

Mahaniddesa  (Nidd  I:  2.5.111):  Edition:  L.  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  and 
E.J.Thomas  I  (1916),  II  (1917)  [rev.:  M.Bode,  JRAS  1918,572-578]; 
-  L.S.Cousins:  Index  to  the  Mahaniddesa.  Oxford  1995. 

Cullaniddesa  (Nidd  II:  2  Sill2):  W.Stede  191 8;  Be  1956. 

Comrrtentary:  Saddhammapajotika  (§287-290). 

116.  Both  Niddesas,  which  are  ascribed  to  Sariputta  (cf.  §119  on 
Patis]7~ really  form  one  text,  whiclTis^alled^  Suttaniddesa  “Explana- 
tions“oTSuttas199”  at  the  end  of  both  "Nidd  I  and  Nidd  II,; The  split 
into  a  “great”  and  “small”  Niddesa  seems  to  be  attested  to  first  in  a 
Vinaya  subcommentary  of  the  12th  century:  Sp-t  I  95, 18200. 

Nidd  comments  on  the  following  verses  of  Sn: 

Nidd  I:  Atthakavagga,  Sn  766-975 

Nidd  II:  Parayanavagga,  Sn  976-1149  (end  of  Sn) 

/  ^Khaggavisanasuttaata.  Sn  35-75 
The  fact  that  only  these  parts  of  Sn  are  explained  confirms  their  exis- 
-tence'as  originally  separate  texts  (§  98). 


195  Cf.  Law  1939. 

196  Laut  1993. 

197  Alsdorf  1957;  on  parallels  from  Sanskrit  and  other  sources:  Das  Gupta  1978, 
l9»  Gabaude  1991. 

199  The  word  niddesa  is  explained  at  Nidd-a  I  3,21-26. 

200  Also  at  Sv  15,25,  but  only  in  E',  while  Be  has  Niddesa. 
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This  is  the  only  commentary  besides  the  Suttavibhanga  (§  14)  that 
has  beendncluded "into  the  canoncAn  interesting  remark  on  the  history 
of  Nidd  is  found  in  the  Vinaya  commentary,  where  it  is  reported  that 
it  was  nearly  lost,  for  at  a  certain  time  only  a  single  monk  named 
Maharakkhita  knew  it  by  heart  still:  Sp  695,25-696,2. 

117.  The  Nidd  uses  long  series  of  synonyms  to  explain  words  occurring 
in  Sn  verses,  and  often  uses  formulas  found  in  the  canon  as  material, 
something  that  has  been  vaguely  alluded  to  for  the  first  time  by 
M.Bode  in  her  review  of  Nidd.  These  formulas,  which  originally 
helped  monks  to  memorize  texts,  thus  gain  a  new  function  as  explica¬ 
tive  formulas  (§234)201. 

Nidd  occasionally  quotes  directly  from  the  canon,  but  only  from 
the  Suttapitaka.  It  is  interesting  that  not  all  quotations  marked  as  such 
in  the  text  can  be  verified202. 

118.  The  age  of  Nidd  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  S.Levi 
1925,  who  arrives  at  a  date  in  the  2nd  century  AD,  arguing  from  the 
geographical  horizon  of  the  text.  This  date  has  been  disputed  recently 
by  Norman  1983:  84,86,  who  argues  in  favour  of  a  much  earlier  date 
at  the  time  of  Asoka.  The  question  needs  reexamination203.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  Nidd  does  not  belong  to  the  old  canonical  texts  and 
that  also  a  date  after  Asoka  does  not  seem  unlikely204. 

II.2.5.12  The  Patisambhidamagga 

Patisambhidamagga  (Patis:  2.5.12):  Edtion:  A.C.Taylor  1905/07;  trans¬ 
lation.  The  Path  of  Discrimination  Trsl.  by  Nanamoli  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  A.K. Warder.  London  1982  [rev.:  L.S.Cousins,  II J  28  1985 
209-212], 

Commentary:  SaddhammapakasinI  (§  291  -297). 

119.  The  Patisambhidamagga  “Path  of  Discrimination205”  is  the  only 
Abhidhamma  text  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  Khuddakanikaya, 


201  v.  Hiniiber  1994b:  26sq. 

202  Nidd  I  513-516;  Nidd  II  289-291.  One  quotation  from  a  total  of  41  in  Nidd  I  and 
three  from  a  total  of  21  in  Nidd  II  are  un traced. 

203  Cf.  also  Sarkar  1981,  cf.  Norman  1983:  87  note  373. 

204  But  cannot  be  later  than  the  date  of  the  fixing  of  the  canon”,  Norman:  Sn-trsl.  II, 
p.  XXVI:  This  means  not  later  than  1st  century  BC. 

205  An  alternative  title  is  simply  Patisambhida,  Sv  566,4  =  Mp  III  159,7. 
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probably  because  it  was  composed  too  late  (perhaps  2nd  century 
~A15^Vta  be  induded  into  the  Abhidhammapitaka,  which  was  already 
closed,  while  the  end  of  the  Khuddakanikaya  always  remained  open 
for_addItion’s  (§15 1 ,  156). 

As  Nidd  (§116)  also  Pads  is  ascribed  to  Sariputta  (Patis-a  I 
1,18*),  who  talks  about  the  four  patisambhidas  in  the  Catukkanipata 
of  AN  II  160,19— 37207. 

Pads  is  divided  into  Maha-,  Yuganandha-  and  Pannavagga 
“Great,  Coupling”,  and  “Wisdom  Division”,  which  are  sudivided  into 
ten  kathas  each,  a  term  rarely  used  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  true  Abhidhamma  text,  Pads  begins  with  a  matika  “summa¬ 
ry”  (§  131)  containing  73  different  aspects  on  nana  “knowledge”,  which 
are  then  explained  in  detail.  The  second  chapter,  on  the  other  hand, 
begins  with  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  following  text, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  dialogue. 

Sometimes  Pads  quotes  from  and  comments  on  texts  from  the 
AN,  sometimes  from  SN  and  rarely  from  DN. 

1 20.  The  jmrp.Qse  jiLPatis  may  be  the  first  and  not. very  successful208 
attempt  to  systematize  the  Abhidhamma  in  the  form  of  a  handbook.  If 
so,  it  could  be  a  forerunner  of  both  Vimuttimagga  and  Visuddhimagga 
(§  248).  In  contrast  to  these  later  texts,  which  are  well  organized  and 
composed  with  great  care,  Pads  seems  rather  to  be  patched  together. 

Both,  Nidd  and  Pads  have  been  rejected  by  the  MahasamgTtika 
at  the  second  council  according  to  Dlpavamsa  V  37,  which  clearly 
is  an  anachronism.  As  both  texts  give  an  orthodox  interpretation  of 
canonical  Theravada  literature,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  they  could 
not  possibly  have  been  accepted  by  any  other  school. 

II.2.5.13  The  Apadana 

Apadana  (Ap:  2.5.13):  M.E.Lilley  I  (1925),  II  (1927)209;  -  H.Bechert: 
Grammatisches  aus  dem  Apadana-Buch.  ZDMG  108.1958,  308-316. 

Commentary:  VisuddhajanavilasinI  (§  302-304). 


206  Frauwallner  1971b:  106;  1972:  124-127;  without  referring  to  Frauwallner  and  with 
a  widely  differing  result,  entirely  based  on  speculation:  Patis-trsl  p.  XXXIV. 

207  On  the  concept  of  patisambhida  (Skt.  pratisamvid):  Lamotte  1970:  1616-1624. 

2°8  Frauwallner  1972:  126. 

209  Part  of  Ad  has  been  reedited  by  S.Mellick:  A  critical  edition  with  translation  of 
selected  pMtlOtiS  onKeTIirApaSana.  Thesis,  Oxford  1993,  which  will  be  published 
inTdue  course,  cf.  Mellick  Cutler  1994. 
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121.  The  Apadana,  which  is  not  recognized  as  canonical  by  the 
Dlghabhanakas  (§  85),  is  one  of  the  last  books  added  to  the  canon.  It 
seem sdo'be^yo unger  than' the  Buddha  vamsa(§  1 24)2rn;  but  much  older 
than  the  commentaries.  The  geographical  horizon  seems  to  be  similar 
to  the  one  of  Nidd  (§  118)211. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  title,  which  corresponds  to  Skt.  avada- 
/td^and  which  designates  a  class  of  literature,  is  not  known212. 

122.  The  text  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

1.  Buddha-ap:  a  praise  of  the  Buddhas  and  their  respective  fields213 

2.  Paccekabuddha-ap:  the  Buddha  answers  Ananda’s  question  about 
those  Buddhas  who  gained  enlightenment,  but  did  not  teach214 

3.  Thera-ap:  55  Vaggas  of  10  Apadanas  each  spoken  by  monks 

4.  Therl-ap:  4  Vaggas  of  10  Apadanas  each  spoken  by  nuns 


The  original  number  of  Thera-apadanas  was  550,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  547215,  probably  after  three  Jatakas  were  lost  (§  109).  Ap 
describes  the  former  lives  of  monks  and  nuns,  some  of  whom  are 
known  to  have  spoken  the  Thera-  and  Theffgathas.  Thus,  this  collec- 
tion  is  a  Jcind  of  supplement  to. Th/ThT  and  at  the  same  time  parallel 
to  the  Ja  describing  the  former  lifes  of  the  Buddha. 


123.  Three  recensions  of  the  Ap  can  be  traced,  for  Dhammapala 
quotes  irT  his  commentary  to-Ih/Thl  Apadanas  in  a  wording  different 
from  Ap  (§  283)  and  a  third  recension  has  been  used  by  the  commenta¬ 
tor  on  Sn  in  Pj  II  (§255)216. 

Moreover,  some  passages  of  the  Apadana  are  near  to  texts  from 


other  Buddhist  schools:  Ap  no.  390  Pubbakammapiloti  runs  partly 
parallel  to  theTVfulasarvastivada  Anavataptagatha217. 


210  Bechert  1958;.18. 

211  Cf.  Bechert  1958:  19. 

2,2  Cf.  CPD,  BHSD,  SWTF  s.vv. 

213  The  content  of  this  chapter  is  unusual  in  Theravada:  Bechert  1992:  102. 

214  Only  this  section  is  composed  in  triftubh-versesT*" 

-^w-Bechert  1958ri3-15.  - - - - — ' 

216  Bechert  1958:  18. 

217  Bechert  1961:29- 
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II.2.5.14  The  Buddhavamsa 

Buddhavamsa  (Bv:  2.5.14):  Buddhavamsa  and  Cariyapitaka.  New  Edi¬ 
tion  by  N.A.Jayawickrama.  London  1974218;  translation:  Chronicle  of 
the  Buddhas  (Buddhavamsa)  and  Basket  of  Conduct  (Cariyapitaka). 
The  Minor  Anthologies  of  the  Pali  Canon  III.  Translated  by  I. B. Horn¬ 
er.  London  1975;  -  R.Meisezahl:  Der  Buddhavamsa  und  seine  Textg- 
eschichte.  Thesis  Bonn  1944. 

Commentary:  Madhuratthavilasin!  (§298—301). 

124.  This  “Lineage  of  the  Buddhas”  is  a  description  of  the  lives  of  24 
predecessors  of  the  historical  Buddha  in  verse,  beginning  with  Dlpam- 
kara,  who  predicted  that  Sumedha  would  be  a  future  Buddha.  The 
first  chapter  is  an  introduction  and  Bv  XXVI  relates  the  life  of  the 
Buddha  Gotama.  A  Pakinnakakatha  “chapter  with  miscellaneous 
matters”  follows,  and  again  the  former  Buddhas  are  enumerated  with 
three  Buddhas,  Tanhamkara,  Medhamkara,  and  Saranamkara  added, 
and  Metteyya  the  future  Buddha  mentioned.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mentary  (Bv-a  295,32),  the  verses  were  added  by  the  participants  of 
the  first  council  and  are  consequently  not  buddhavacana. 

Six  predecessors  of  the  Buddha  occur  already  in  the  Dlghanikaya 
(§  59).  The  number  of  24  predecessors  given  in  Bv  is  probably  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  corresponding  number  of  Jaina  Tlrthamkaras219. 

125.  The  contents  of  Bv  partly  overlaps  with  the  Ja-nidana  (§111), 
where  verses  from  Bv  are  quoted.  The  same  is  true  for  the  introduction 
to  the  AtthasalinI  (§316). 

A  quotation  from  an  otherwise  unknown  *Dvadasasahassabud- 
dhavamsa,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Abhayagiriviharin  (§  43  sq.) 
has  been  disco verd  recently  by  P.  Skilling220. 


218  Editions  usually  abbreviate  the  text  of  Bv,  cf.  e.g.  Bv  IV  13  (note  17)  with  Bv-a 
150,31  and  Guha  1982/1983.  -  An  .inscription  in  the_Le3myak-nha  temple  at  Pagan 
contains  an  inscriptional  version  of -By-differing-from  the  printed  editions;,  ed.  by 

~Daw  Tin  Tin  Myint,  Rangoon  1981. 

219  Gombrich  1980.  Without  referring  to  Gombrich,  Ohira  1994  argues  for  a  priority 


of  the  24  Tlrthamkaras  of  the  Jainas. 

220  Skilling  1993a.  -  A  short  parallel  to  Bv  on  the  Buddha  Mahgala,  Bv  IV  is  found 
in  Mv  I  250,5**252,19*.  The  preceding  DTpamkaravastu  has  no  connection  to  Bv. 
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II.2.5.15  The  Cariyapitaka 

Cariyapitaka  (Cp:  2.5.15):  Edition:  see  Buddhavamsa;  translations:  see 
Buddhavamsa;  P.S.Dhammarama:  Cariya-Pitaka.  Corbeille  de  la  Con- 
duite.  BEFEO  5 1 . 1 963,  325  -  390. 

Commentary:  Paramatthadlpanl  (§  285). 

126.  This  is  the  only  title  in  the  Tipitaka  also  containing  the  word 
pitaka:  “Basket  of  Conduct”.  A  second is  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  Cp:  BuddhapadanTyam  nama  dhammapariyayam,  which  brings  this 
text  nearloThe  Apadana  (§  i21  sq.). 

At  the  same  time,  Cp  is  closely  connected  toJBy.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  Sariputta  asks  the  Buddha  about  his  resolve  to  become  a  Buddha 
( abhinlhara )  and  about  the  ten  perfections  (paramt).  The  first  question 
is  answered  in  Bv,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  commentary:  Cp-a  6,11-27, 
and  only  the  second  in  Cp,  although  only  six  perfections  are  actually 
treated  in  Cp.  This  is  supplemented  in  a  long  appendix  to  the  commen¬ 
tary:  Cp-a  276,26—332,30,  where  all  ten  paramls  are  explained221. 

127.  Cp  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  contains  35  stories  from  the 
former  lifes  of  the  Buddha  as  a  Bodhisatta.  Consequently,  the.  contents 
of  Cp  linear  toTHe  Ja,. where  32  from  35  stories  can  be  traced.  In  Cp, 
however,  the  verses  have  been  provided  with  a  strong  Buddhist  touch 
often'missing  in  Ja  verses.  Therefore,  the  author  of  the  prose  Ja  likes .. 
to  quote  verses  from  Cp222. 

128.  The  Ja-nidana  also  quotes  a  Cp  containing  35  stories,  which  are 
not  always  identical  with  those  actually  found  in  Cp.  Further,  in  this 
second  recension  of  Cp  all  ten  perfections  are  demonstrated223.  It 
seems  to  be  nearer  to  the  canonical  Mahavihara-Ja:  Cp  II  6  =  Cp 
288-306  is  called  Temiyapandita,  a  name  used  for  the  corresponding 
Ja  no.  538  in  the  Burmese  Ja  tradition,  most  likely  rooted  in  South 
India  (§  109),  while  it  is  called  in  the  second  recension  of  Cp  Mugapak- 
kha,  Ja  I  46,25  as  in  the  Ceylonese  Ja. 

Thus  Dhammapala  comments  upon  a  Cp  perhaps  connected  to 
South  India.  At  the  same  time  he  uses  a  dilferent  Ap-recension  (§  123), 


221  On  the  perfections:  Bechert  1961:  33sq.;  Lamotte  1949b:  650-1113. 

222  Alsdorf  1957:  2-14. 

223  Cf.  Bechert  1961:  30  note  2. 
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which  may  be  South  Indian  as  well.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  a 
South  Indian  Cp,  originally  called  BuddhapadanTya  Dhammapariyaya 
(§  126)  gained  canonical  status  also  in  the  Mahavihara,  because  it  was 
commented  upon  in  the  ParamatthadlpanT,  whereas  the  Ceylonese  Cp 
survives  only  in  the  Ja-nidana.  Dhammapala  s  Ap-recension  on  the 
other  hand,  on  which  there  is  no  old  commentary  at  all,  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Mahavihara. 


II. 3  The  Basket  of  Things  Relating  to  the  Teaching 


129.  TV  Ahhldhnmmnmtaka  is  considerably  younger  than  bothJVi- 
nava-  and  Suttapijaka,  and  originated,  according  to  Frauwallner, 
between200  BCand200  AD224.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  first  council  (§  8).  Three  parts  of  the  canon  are  referred  to  for  the 
first  time  in  a  late  part  of  the  Suttavibhanga  in  the  Vinaya:  Vin  IV 
344,17225  The  word  abhidhamme  occurs  in  earlier  parts  of  the  canon, 
but  without  any  technical  connotation  simply  meaning  “things  relating 
to  the  teaching226”.  The  commentary  explains  abhidhamma  as  “higher 
dhamma”,  As  2,14. 

130.  The  Theravada-Abhidhamma  comprises  seven  parts: 


1.  DhammasanganI:  13  bhanavara  (cf.  §  134) 

2.  Vibhanga:  35  bhanavara 

3.  Dhatukatha:  6  bhanavara 

4.  Puggalapaftnatti:  5  bhanavara 

5.  Kathavatthu:  64  bhanavara 

6.  Yamaka:  2000  bhanavara 

7.  Patthana:  no  figure  given227 

This  division  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Milindapanha,  Mil  12,21-31,  and  discussed  at  length  in  the 
DhammasanganI  commentary:  As  3,21-10,30.  Here,  an  eighth  text 
that  does  not  survive  is  mentioned.  For  the  commentary  says  that  the 


224  Frauwallner  1971b:  106. 

225  Cf.  Vin  IV  144,3;  Nidd  I  238,27sq.;  Mil  13,7,  CPD  s.v. 

22«  Details  have  been  discussed  in  v.  Hiniiber  1994c:  1 10. 

222  Figures  according  to  As  7,5-9,14.  When  expanded,  all  treatises  become  appamana 
“endless”. 
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Vitandavadins  rejected  the  Kathavatthu  as  not  spoken  by  the  Buddha 
(§  144)  and  replaced  it  by  the  Mahadhammahadaya,  which  could  cor¬ 
respond  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  Dhammahadayavibhanga,  Vibh 
401—521:  As  3,25—34;  8,5  (§  139)228. 

131.  The  origin  and  history  of  Abhidhamma229  not  only  in  Theravada 
but  also  in  other  schools  has  been  traced  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
E.Frauwallner,  on  which  the  following  is  largely  based230. 

The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  as  preserved  in  the  Suttapitaka  is  not 
arrarigeg~systgmalicaTly,  in  ~  spiTe'  bf~s6me~ earlv~ attempts.  snch~lts~fhff- 
last  two  Suttantas  in  DN  (§  62),  particularly  DN~ hb734  Dasuttarasut- 
tanta,  containing  lists  on  different  concepts  of  the  Dhamma.  There¬ 
fore,  the  commentary  calls  this  text  a  matika,  Sv  1054,29  with  much 
justification.  The  term  matika  refers  to  lists  or  summaries  typical  for 
Abhidhamma  texts,  which  usually  begin  with  a  matika  naming  the 
items  to  be  explained  in  the  following  text231.  The  idea  of  creating 
matikds  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Vinayaj'because  wa//- 
~kas  a:re~found  " already  in  the  Vinayapitaka,  and  because  this  word 
refers  to  the  Patimokkhasutta  (§  15)  in  the  frequent  formula  dham- 
madhara,  vinayadhara,  matikadhara  232.  These  matikds  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  once  the  Buddhists  tried  to  go  beyond  the  simple  collection  of 
disourses  of  the  Buddha  and  began  to  arrange  the  main  points  of  his 
teaching  in  a  systematic  form  which  at  the  same  time  could  be  easily 
memorized233. 

The  lists  thus  created  needed  explanation,  just  as  the  late  Vedic 
Sutra  texts  are  hardly  understandable  without  a  commentary.  Thus  the 
jMadkdS-Tnay  be  the  Buddhist  answer  to  the  Yedic^Sutrasi34. 

II.3.1  The  DhammasanganI 

Dhammasanganl  (Dhs:  3.1):  Editions:  E.Muller  1885;  P.V.Bapat  and 
R.D.Vadekar.  Poona  1940  (Ne);  translations:  A  Buddhist  manual  of 


228  Frauwallner  1971b:  112. 

229  -Thers_are_scho()ls,  which  do  notoossess  an -Abhidhamma:  Lamotte  1958/  1988:  198 
sq./180sq. 

230  Frauwallner:  1963,  1964,  1971a,  1971b,  1973. 

231  The  Abhidhamma-matikas  have  been  discussed  by  A.K.Warder  in  the  introduction 
to  Moh  p.  XIX-XXVII,  without  however  referring  to  Frauwallner. 

232  v.  Hinuber  1994c. 

233  Frauwallner  1964:  59sq. 

234  Frauwallner  1971b:  104. 
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Psychological  Ethics.  London  1900,  21923;  Nyanaponika:  Dhamma- 
sanganT.  Kompendium  der  Dingwelt.  Hamburg  1950;  A.Bareau. 
DhammasanganT.  Traduction  Annotee.  These  Complementaire.  Paris 
1951;  -  T.Tabata:  Index  to  the  DhammasanganT.  London  1987. 

Commentaries:  AtthasalinI  (§315-317);  AtthasalinTmulatTka 
(§  356);  Atthasalinlanutlka  (§  360);  AtthasalinTatthayojana  (§  379);  on 
the  matika:  MohavicchedanI  (§  354). 

132.  Besides  DhammasanganT  “Collection  of  dhammas ”,  old  texts  also 
know  the  alternative  title  Dhammasahgaha  of  the  same  meaning:  Sp 
151,1;  Vibh-a  432,15.  Further,  the  title  Abhidhammasanganl  is  found 
in  old  manuscripts,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mistake. 

133.  Dhs  begins  abruptly  with  a  matika  and  without  any  introduction, 
which  has  irritated  the  Theravadins  in  olden  times,  for  the  commen¬ 
tary  reports  attempts  to  create  a  nidana  for  Dhs.  This  is  either  taken 
from  an  existing  Suttanta  or  made  up  for  this  very  text:  “at  one  time 
the  Buddha  stayed  in  the  Tavattimsa  heaven  ...  and  taught  the  Abhi- 
dhamma”,  As  30,16-31,16. 

This  introduction  refers  to  the  tradition  that  the  Buddha  first 
taught  the  Abhidhamma  to  his  decked-  mother  in  heaven  during  the 
fourth  week  after  his"eifligEtenment :  As  13,12235.  The  motive  behind 
this  idea  is  easy  to  see.  If  the  late  Abhidhamma  was  to  be  considergcl. 
as  buddhavacanq,  jtwas  jmperaliyejo >  find  some  placejvhere  itcould 
frawTHSeiTspoken,  as  is  usual  in  the  Suttantas  and  Vinaya  texts  alike. 
TTf77Tnrse7there"was  and  could  not  possibly  be  any  tradition  on  place 
names,  and'  consequmlL—thg-dis placement  intdliea_yen  was  a  wise 
moveTwithnolocal  Buddhist  community  being  able  to  o6ject,  because 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  nidana. 

The  tradition  on  earth  begins  with  Sariputta  and  includes  Mahin- 
da,  who  brought  the  Abhidhamma  to  Ceylon  according  to  As 
32,13—20.  The  series  of  names  given  there  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Parivara,  Vin  V  3,1  (§  42). 

134.  The  subdivision  of  Dhs,  which  seems  to  be  a  bit  confusing  at  a 
first  glance,  has  been  explained  by  Frauwallner  as  follows236: 


235  Lamotte  1958/1988:  200/182sq. 

236  Frauwallner  1971b:  117sq.  -  The  arrangement  of  the  text  in  Ne  is  superior  to  Ee. 
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A.  Matika 

a.  abhidhamma-matika 

kusala,  akusala,  abyakata  dhamma 

b.  suttanta-matika:  The  source  is  DN  no.  33  Sangltisuttanta  with 
additions237 

I.  Cittuppada-kanda  §  1—582;  length:  6  bhanavara 

1.  kusala  §  1—364 

a.  kamavacara 

b.  rupavacara 

c.  lokuttara 

2.  akusala  §365-430 

3.  abyakata  §  43 1  -  582 

II.  Rupa-kanda  §  584—980;  length:  2  bhanavara 
Matika  §  584—594 

III.  Nikkhepa-kanda  §981  —  1367:  commentary  on  A.Matika;  length: 

3  bhanavara 

IV.  Atthuddhara-kanda  (Atthakatha-kanda)  §  1368-1599;  length:  2 
bhanavara 

This  division  is  also  discussed  in  the  commentary,  where  the  titles 
are  slightly  different:  Cittavibhatti,  Rupavibhatti,  Nikkheparasi  and 
Atthuddhara,  As  6,13-7,9  (cf.  Dip  v  37?).  Further,  it  is  stated  that 
Dhs  can  be  expanded  endlessly,  As  7,6.  Thus  the  text  is  seen  as  am, 
open  system  somewhat  similar  to_SfcJ  (§70): - - — 

135.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  frame  of  Dhs  forms  a  unit,  for  A+ III  4- IV 
belong  together  as  Matika  (A)  and  the  corresponding  explanation 
(III+IV)  which  have  been  separated  by  inserting  two  pieces  (I+II)238. 
Part  II.  Rupakanda  is  easily  recognized  as  an  originally  separate  text 
with  its  own  Matika. 

The  complete  A.  Matika  is  explained  in  full  in  III.  Nikkhepakan- 
da  only,  while  IV.  Atthuddharakanda  is  concerned  only  with  A.a 
Abhidhamma-Matika,  which  indicates  that  A.b  Suttanta-Matika  and 
its  commentary  may  be  a  secondary  addition239.  As  IV.  Atthuddhara¬ 
kanda  shows  some  connections  to  I.  Cittuppadakanda240,  which  is  a 


237  Frauwallner  1971b:  118. 

238  On  the  different  age  of  these  inserted  parts:  Frauwallner  1971b:  111,  115,  117. 

239  Frauwallner  1971b:  121. 

240  Frauwallner  1971b:  124. 
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later  addition,  it  should  be  younger  than  III.  Nikkhepakanda.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  Abhidhamma-Matika  together  with  III.  Nikkhepakan¬ 
da  form  the  oldest  part  of  Dhs. 

136.  The_Dhs  is  a  compilation  from  different  sources.  According,  to 
Frauwallner  this  text  is  the  youngesTone  among  those  found  i.U-the 
AbhidhammapitakaT  Consequently, "Dhs  mirrors  the  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Theravadaphilosophy  at  the  time,  when  the  third  Pitaka  was 
closed241. 

137.  The  language  of  the  Abhidhamma  textsj§j?learly  distinct,  from 
the  usage  found  in  the  first  two  Pitakas.  Brief  questions  are  answered 
by  lists  of  concepts  very  often  in  formulas.  Thus  the  Abhidhamma 
texts  use  a  method  of  explanation  also  found  in  the  ~N!ddesa,  with  ifs' 
expiicativeTormulas<The  linguistic  relation  between  these  two  Types 
of  texts,  and  again  their  relation  to  the  old  oral  formulas  in  the  Sutta- 
pitaka,  would  make  an  interesting  study  which  might  tell  much  about 
relative  chronology24^ 


II.3.2  The  Vibhanga 

Vibhaiiga  (Vibh:  3.2):  Edition:  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  1904;  Translation: 
The  Book  of  Analysis  (Vibhanga).  The  Second  Book  of  the  Abhidham¬ 
ma  Pitaka  Translated  by  U  Thittila.  London  1969. 

Commentaries:  SammohavinodanI  (§318—321);  Vibhaiigamulatl- 
ka  (§  356);  Vibhangaanutlka  (§  360);  Gulhatthadlpanl  [Vibh-t]  (§  308); 
Vibhangatthakathaatthayojana  (§379);  on  the  matika :  Moha- 
vicchedanT  (§  354). 

138.  The  term  vibhanga  “explanation,  commentary”  is  mentioned 
already  in  older  parts  of  the  canon  (§  64).  In  contrast  to  Dhs,  Vibh 
does  not  begin  with  a  matika,  which  however  can  be  reconstructed  by 
comparing  parallel  texts  of  other  schools243. 

The  Vibh  comprises  18  chapters.  A  first  matika  is  treated  in  chap¬ 
ters  1-6,  a  second  one  in  7-15.  These  mdl/kas  consist  of-very-old 
lists,,  such  as  the  five  khandhas,  the  twelve  ayatanas  etc.,  which  are 


241  Frauwallner  1971b:  118. 

242  For  the  time  being  cf.  Sadd  6. 1.1. 3. 

243  Frauwallner  1964:  77;  1971b:  107sq. 
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frequently  discussed  in  the  Suttapitaka.  Thus  Vibh  systematizes -old 
material,  and  this  text  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Abhidham- 
mapitaka. . . 

Starting  from  Frauwallner’s  observations,  Bronkhorst244  has  even 
tried  to  maintain  that  an  early  form  of  the  Vibhanga  had  been  com¬ 
piled  during  the  first  century  after  the  Nirvana,  which  seems  too  early 
a  date. 

139.  The  last  three  chapters  of  Vibh  (Vibh  306-436)  were  originally 
independent  small  books  on  Abhidhamma  separate  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  text.  Chapter  16.  Nanavibhanga  is  arranged  according  to 
the  same  numerical  priciple  as  AN. 

The  last  chapter  is  the  Dhammahadayavibhanga  (Vibh  401-436) 
with  a  matika  of  its  own.  Perhaps  this  treatise  is  identical  with  or 
similar  to  the  Mahadhammahadaya  accepted  by  the  Vitandavadins  as 
canonical  instead  of  the  Kathavatthu  (§  1 30). 

II.3.3  The  Dhatukatha 

Dhatukatha  (Dhatuk:  3.3):  Edition:  E.R.Gooneratne  1892;  translation: 
Discourse  on  the  Elements  (Dhatu-Katha).  The  Third  Book  of  the 
Abhidhamma  Pitaka  Translated  by  U  Narada.  London  1962. 

Commentaries:  Pancappakaranatthakatha  (§  322);  Pancappaka- 
ranamulatlka  (§  356);  Llnatthavannana  (§  360);  Dhatukathaatthayoja- 
na  (§  380);  on  the  matika :  MohavicehedanI  (§  354). 

140.  This  text,  too,  begins  with  a  matika  split  in  two  parts.  The  14 
items  mentioned  in  the  first  part  provide  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  text  (cf.  As  6,11—20),  and  those  contained  in  the  second  part 
are  combined  with  them.  The  central  theme  of  Dhatuk  is  the  relation 
of  different  concepts  to  the  dhatus  “elements”245. 

It  is  stated  at  Spk  II  201,25  that  Dhatuk  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  Abhidhammapitaka  were  not  recited  during  the  first  three  councils 
(cf.  §  437  note  722). 

II.3.4  The  Puggalapannatti 

Puggalapannatti  (Pp:  3.4):  Edition  R.Morris  1883,  reprinted  together 
with  Pp-a  and  a  new  index  by  I.B.Horner.  London  1972;  translations: 


244  Bronkhorst  1985:  309;  381. 

245  Frauwallner  1971b:  113sq. 
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Nyanatiloka:  Puggala  Pannatti:  Das  Buch  der  Charaktere  aus  dem 
buddhistischen  Pali-Kanon  zum  ersten  Male  iibersetzt.  Breslau  1910; 
Designation  of  Human  Types.  Translated  into  English  from  the  Pug- 
galapannatti  for  the  First  Time  by  B.C.Law.  London  1924. 

Commentaries:  Pancappakaranatthakatha  (§  322);  Pancappaka- 
ranamulatlka  (§  356);  Llnatthavannana  (§  360);  on  the  matika :  Moha- 
vicchedanT  (§  354). 

141.  The  matika  of  Pp  comprises  six  pannattis  “concepts”,  of 
which  the  first  five  have  been  taken  over  from  the  common  Abhidham- 
mamatika,  and  only  the  last  one  is  puggala  “individuum,  person”, 
which  is  actually  explained  in  the  text246.  The  different  types  of  per¬ 
sons  are  arranged  in  groups  from  one  to  ten,  and,  as  in  AN,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  last  three  groups  are  reached  at  only  by  adding  up  two  sets 
of  persons  (cf.  §  77). 

142.  Except  for  the  matika,  this  text  is  particularly  near  to  DN  no.  35 
Dasuttarasuttanta  (§  62)  and  to  AN,  and  indeed  texts  from  AN  have 
been  included  in  Pp  though  not  mechanically,  for  the  address  bhik- 
khave  “monks”  has  been  regularly  removed  from  the  text.  Thus  the 
“rembered_ora]ity’L_(§_55)  prevalent  in  the  Suttantas  and  even  in  the 
Vinaya  texts  has  been  given  up  in  favour  of  the  style  adequate  for  a 
treatise  on  philosophy. 

143.  The^redactor  of  Pp  limited  his  efforts  to  a  collection  of  material 
from  other  parts  of  the  canon  without  developing  any  ideas  of  his  own" 
on  the  concept  of  person.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  relate  Pp  to 
the  history  of  philosophical  ideas  and  to  other  Abhidhamma  texts  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  relative  date.  Moreover,  there  is  no  parallel  text  in 
any  other  Buddhist  school:  The  Prajnaptlsastra  of  the  Sarvastivadins 
iscompietely  different247.  Consequently,  Pp  seems  to  be  a  typical  The¬ 
ravada  creation  not  belonging  to  the  common  stock  of  Abhidhamma 
texts. 


II.3.5  The  Kathavatthu 

Kathavatthu  (Kv  3.5):  Edition:  A.C.Taylor  I  (1894),  II  (1897);  transla¬ 
tion:  Points  of  Controversy  ...  Translation  ...  by  Shwe  Yan  Aung  and 


246  Frauwallner  1971b:  114. 

247  Cf.  Dietz  1994  with  an  English  summary  in  Dietz  1992. 
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C.A.F  Rhys  Davids.  London  1915;  -  T.Tabata:  Index  to  the  Kathavat- 
thu.  London  1982. 

Commentaries:  Pancappakaranatthakatha  (§322);  Pancappaka- 
ranamulatTka  (§  356);  Llnatthavannana  (§  360);  on  the  matika :  Moha- 
vicchedanT  (§  354). 


144.  The  Kathavatthu  “Text  Dealing  with  Disputes”  is  quite  different 
from  the  other  six  treatises  of  the  Abhidhammapitaka.  For  jLdoesjiat 
list  dhammas ,  but  aims  at  the  refutation .  of iieretical  views- 

According  fo  tradition,  it  was  composed  by  Moggalliputtatissa 
218  years  after  the  Nirvana  (As  4,25)rConsepeMjTffis  isjhe^ojaly 
canoniCaF text  exactly  dated'to  the  year  in  the  tradition  itself. 

As  mentioned  earlier  (§  130)  the  canonicity  of  Ky  wasjiot  univer¬ 
sally.  accepted,  because  it  clearly~is  not  iiuddfuivacana.  However,  it  is 
saved  as  such  by  the  view  that  the  Buddha  had  spoken  the  matika  in 
heaven  (As  4,3-30),  which  Moggalliputtatissa  unfolded  (cf.  §  70,  237) 
at  the  third  council  after  Asoka  had  purged  the  Samgha  (Kv-a 
6,2-7,29).  When  the  canon  was  recited  on  this  occasion,  Kv  was 
included.  Obviously,  the  tradition  was  always  aware  of  the  relatively 
late  date  of  Kv248. 

145.  The  Kv  is  divided  into  four  Pannasaka  “groups  of  50  (points  to 
be  discussed)  ,  which  are  sudivided  into  20  Vaggas  each  with  a  varying 
number  of  disputed  items.  At  the  end,  three  further  Vaggas  are 
added249.  This  somewhat  irregular  structure  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
text  had  been  growing  over  a  certain  time,  and  whenever  new  contro¬ 
versies  arose  they  were  included250. 

__  In  contrast  to  other  Abhidhamma  texts,  Kv  does  not  begin  with 
noFis  it  based  on  a  matika.  As  it  was  felt  that  an  Abhidhamma  text 
simply  needs  a  matika,  it  has  been  inserted  into  an  existing  text  (Kv 
11,6-13,24),  which  is  centred  around  problems  connected  to  puggala 
“person”.  This  is  by  far  the  longest  discussion  in  Kv,  and  probably  an 
old  part,  for  there  is  also  a  chapter  on  pudgala  in  the  parallel  text  used 
by  the  Sarvastivadins,  the  Vijnanakaya251. 


248  On  the  date  of  Kv:  Frauwallner  1952:  258. 

249  This  division  has  not  been  followed  strictly  either  in  Kv  or  in  Kv-trsl.;  it  can  be 
seen  at  Kv-a  p.  XXVII-XXXI. 

250  Frauwallner  1971b:  124. 

251  Vallee  Poussin  1925. 
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146.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  are  linguistically  old  forms>_so 
called  Maeadhisms.  in  the  Puggala  chaptef~drKy?5?TThese  Maga- 
dhisms  are  limited  to  certain  formulas  used  in  the  discussion.  This 
again  shows  that  the  beginning  of  Kv  has  been  built  from  old  material. 
It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Kv  was  formulated  originally  in  east¬ 
ern  India  or  in  the  early  eastern  language  of  Buddhism  (§  7),  because 
fragments  from  an  early  oral  method  of  discussion  may  survive  here. 
This  is  all  the  more  interesting,  as  the  text  of  Kv  is  not  always  really 
understandable  without  _  further  explanation:  Obviously,  a  possibly 
originally  oral  commentary  had  to  accompany  the  text.  Thus  this  type 
onexrtfMittOH'is"ih'a“way  surprisingly  near  to  that  of  fhe  Jataka 

(§  liT)-  _  — . . . 

147.  A  little  more  than  200  points  are  discussed  in  Kv,  although  it 
seems  that  the  tradition  assumes  a  larger  number.  According  to  the 
commentaries  (As  2,24;  Kv-a  7,22),  Moggalliputtatissa  used  500  ortho¬ 
dox,  and  the  same  number  of  heretical,  Suttantas  to  demonstrate  his 
purpose. 

148.  There  are  indeed  quotations  from  the  Suttapitaka253,  which  are 
always  accepted  as  authority  also  by  the  opponents  of  the  Thera vadin. 
It  is  interesting  that  sometimes  the  wording  seems  to  be  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  received  text. 

Among  these  quotations  is  a  verse  from  the  Nidhikanda  (§  86), 
the  only  reference  to  a  text  from  the  Khuddakanikaya,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  existed  as  a  separate  text  originally.  Thus  this 
quotation  has  no  bearing  on  the  existence  of  this  Nikaya. 

149.  It  is  evident  that  Kv  is  a  source  of  the  highest  possible  value  for 
the  history  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  which  has  found  due  attention  in 
research254. 

The-diseussionfr  in-Kv  are.developed-ia  a-very.T>eculiar,  prelogical 
wav  of  arguing  perhaps  originally  developedjn.eastem  India  (§  146). 


252  Norman  1979. 

253  There  are  no  quotations  from  either  Vinaya-  or  Abhidhammapitaka.  The  evidence 
collected  in  “passages  in  the  Kv  quoted  from  the  Pitakas”  in  Kv-trsl,  Appendix 
p.  401—404,  cf.  the  older  list  in  DN-trsl.  I  (1899)  p.  XII,  is  misleading,  because 
slightly  similar  wordings  and  true  quotations  have  not  been  duly  separated. 

254  Lamotte  1956b;  Cousins  1991  (with  older  literature).  No  progress  is  achieved  by 
Dube  1980. 
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At  the  same  time,  some  features  of  the  much  later  Indian  logic  seem 
to  be  anticipated  here  in  an  early  form.  Therefore,  Kv  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  has  been  devoted  to  it  so  far  in  the  history  of 
Indian  logic,  in  spite  of  some  valuable  studies255. 

A  further  urgent  need  for  the  study  of  Kv  is  a  new  translation,  as 
the  existing  one  gives  hardly  more  than  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  actual 
contents.  . 

150.  A  strong  disadvantage  of  the  presentation  of  the  controversies  in 
Kv  is  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  the  respective  school  to  whichAhe- 
hereticaf  views  under “discussiotTTnay'beloffg.'These  are  mentioned 
much-later  only  in  the  commentary  (§  322)  .  In  this  respect  Kv  differs 
from  the  Vijnanakaya,  where  the  interlocutors  are  named. 

151.  It  is  not  entirely  obvious  why  Kv  has  been  included  in  the  Abhi- 
dhamfflaphaka  -The  form  of  The  text,  which  contains  discussions,  is 
nearer  to  the  Suttaritas  than  to  the  Abhidhamma.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pads,  which  is  much  more  an  Abhidhamma  text  than  Kv,  was  included 
only  in  the  Khuddakanikaya  (§  119)  and  not  in  the  third  Pitaka,  where 
it  really  belongs.  The  reason  may  be  chronology.  At  the  time  when  Kv 
was  formed  under  Asoka,  the  four  great  Nikayas  may  have  been 
closed  collections  already,  while  the  Abhidhamma  was  still  open.  That 
had  changed  when  Pads  came  into  existence.  If  the  2nd  century. AD 
is  approximately  correct,  then  evidently  the  Abhidham  mapitaka  was 
closed  as  well,  and  only  Ihe  KhuddalTanikaya  remained  always  open?  \j 
for-new-texts-suGh  as-Pam  afid  others  (§  156). 

II.3.6  The  Yamaka 

Yamaka  (Yam:  3.6):  Edition:  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  I  (1911),  II  (1913); 
translation:  does  not  exist. 

Commentaries:  Pancappakaranatthakatha  (§  322);  Pancappaka- 
ranamulatTka  (§  356);  Llnatthavannana  (§360);  on  the  matika:  Moha- 
vicchedanT  (§  354). 

152.  The  Yamaka  “Pairs”  is  a  large  text  of  perhaps  more  than  2500 
pages,  if  printed  in  full:  All  editions  are  strongly  abbreviated. 


255  Schayer  1933;  Warder  1960;  Bronkhorst  1993. 
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Following  the  tradition,  Yam  comprises  the  enormous  number  of  2000 
bhanavaras  (As  9,1) 256  . 

Following  Frauwallner257  ,  the  original  idea  behind  the  title  was 
that  pairs  are  constituted  by  the  origin  of  one  thing,  which  conditions 
the  origin  of  a  second  one.  The  tradition  derives  the  title  from  different 
sets  of  pairs. 


153.  According  to  the  commentary  (Yam-a  52,17-53,5),  there  are 
three  sets  of  pairs:  1.  Atthayamaka  ;  2.  Dhammayamaka  and  3. 
Pucchayamaka,  besides  an  additional  second  division  into  ten  pairs 
also  named  in  the  commentary  (Yam-a  52,9-13  #  As  8,34-38).  These 
items,  which  actually  follow  the  Vibhangamatika,  are  recognized  as  a 
matika  much  later  in  the  MohavicchedanT  (Moh  278,2,  cf.  §  354). 

The  subdivision  of  Yam  is  still  more  complicated,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  history  of  the  text  that  the  seventh  of  the  ten  yamakas 
does  not  occur  in  the  Vibhangamatika,  which  has  been  observed  by 
the  commentary  already  (Yam-a  84,8).  This  chapter  may  be  a  later 
addition. 

All  yamakas  are  discussed  at  great  length  and  all  conceivable  com¬ 
binations  have  been  enumerated:  “an  excellent  example  of  how  the 
method  of  Abhidhamma  can  be  expatiated  insipidly”  (Frauwallner258), 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  tradition  on  a  certain  part  of  Yam:  pali  par j’ 
ettha  atisankhitta,  Moh  279,14  on  the  Mula-Yam:  “the  text  is  succiiit 
to  the  extreme”. 


II. 3. 7  The  Patthana 

Patthana  (Patth:  3.7):  Edition:  Tikapatthana  (Tikap):  C.A.F.Rhys 
Davids  I  (1921),  II  (1922),  III  (1923);  Dukapatthana  (Dukap): 
C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  I  (1906)259  [rev.:  L.  de  La  Vallee  Poussin,  JRAS 
1907,  452—456];  translation:  U  Narada:  Conditional  Relations.  Lon¬ 
don  I  (1969),  II  (1981);  —  U  Narada:  Guide  to  Conditional  Relations. 
London  I  (1979). 


256  E.g.  MN  has  80  bhanavaras. 

257  Frauwallner  1971b:  116. 

258  Frauwallner  1971b:  117. 

259  There  is  no  second  part.  Due  to  an  editorial  error  (cf.  Duka-patth  p.  X),  it  was 
assumed  that  Duka-patth  is  the  first  and  not  the  second  part  of  the  text. 
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11.3  The  Basket  of  Things  Relating  to  the  Teaching  §  129-155 

Commentaries:  Pancappakaranatthakatha  (§322);  Pancappaka- 
ranamulatlka  (§  356);  Llnatthavannana  (§  360);  on  the  matika :  Moha- 
vicchedanl  (§  354). 


154.  This  text  has  been  abbreviated  in  the  PTS  edition  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  forbids  our  forming  any  clear  picture  of  its  structure  or 
contents.  Therefore,  the  comparison  of  the  Burmese  edition 
(1959-1967)  in  five  volumes  is  imperative:  Tikap  317-355  e.g.  corres¬ 
ponds  to  about  700  pages  in  Be. 

This  huge  and  by  far  the  longest  single  text  found  in  the  Tipitaka 
is  simply  called  Mahapakarana  “Large  Treatise”  (As  9,3):  The  number 
of  bhanavaras  seems  to  be  incalculable,  as  it  is  not  given  (As  9,16). 

The  title  is  explained  as  “basis  (for  all  other  Abhidhamma  texts)” 
(Tikap-a  9,27),  for  the  24  Tikas  “groups  of  three”  and  the  100  Dukas 
“groups  of  two”  are  considered  to  be  the  matika  for  all  Abhidhamma 
texts  (As  9,20—22).  This,  of  course,  does  not  concur  with  the  historical 
development. 

155.  Traditionally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Tikas  and  Dukas  just  men¬ 
tioned  were  spoken  by  the  Buddha  himself,  while  another  42  Dukas 
have  been  added  by  Sariputta  (As  9,23-26).  It  has  been  recognized 
by  the  tradition  that- the  basis  of  Patth  are  DN  no.  33  Sanglti-  and 
no.  34  Dasuttara-Suttanta,  together  with  AN.  The  text  is  thought  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  Suttantas  for  Abhidhamma  specialists  (As 
9,27-29)  and  this  is  the  purpose  usually  ascribed  to  Patth  by  the  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  Patth  tries  to  provide  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  caus¬ 
ality  and  enumerates  what  can  originate  out  of  what.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  number  of  possibilities  that  opens  up  here  is  almost  limitless. 

The  structure  of  Patth  is  difficult  to  follow  and  has  not  been 
investigated  sufficiently  so  far. 


III.  The  Paracanonical  Texts 


156.  The  Khuddakanikaya  always  remained  pen. for  additions  (§  119, 
T51),  and^accordingto  paragraphs  38-41  in  the  Pitakat  samuin  (§4) 
four  texts  have  been  added  to  the  Khuddakanikaya  in  Burma:  JSutt_a- 
jsphgaftarNettippakarana,  Petakopa^Sa  and  MnindATOfiSa^^TThe 
first  one  is  ^selection  of  texts  mainly  from  the  Tipitaka;  Nett  and  Pet 
are  handbooks  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Theravada  canon,  and  Mil 
is  a  dialogue.  The  last  three  texts  may  have  belonged  to  a  non-Thera- 
vada  tradition  originally. 


III.  1  Suttasamgaha 

Suttasamgaha  (Suttas:  2.9.2):  Edition:  Suttasamgaha  Ed.  by  R. 
Chaudhuri  and  D.Guha.  Calcutta  1957.  Bibliotheca  Indica  WN  282/ 
IN  1575. 

Commentary:  Suttasaiigahatthakatha  (Suttas-a  :  2.9.2, 1):  Anya- 
wansa  Thera’s  Commentary  on  the  Sutta  Sangaha  Revised  and  Edited 
by  Baddegama  Piyaratana  and  Kahawe  Siri  Sumangala  Ratanasara. 
Colombo  1929.  SHB  XXV. 

157.  Although  the  Suttas  is  named  in  the  Pitakat  samuin  as  a  paraca¬ 
nonical  text,  it  has  not  been  included  into  the  Burmese  Chattasangaya- 
na  edition  (§  5),  perhaps  because  Suttas  contains  also  excerpts  from 
the  Atthakatha,  e.g.  III.3  Revatlvimanavannana  (=  Vv-a  220,1- 

229, 12261)- 


260  It  has  been  stressed  by  Duroiselle  1911:  120  sq.  that  even  in  Burma  these  texts  have 
not  been  incorporated  in  but  were  instead  added  to  the  Khuddakanikaya,  cf.  Collins 

ftytfp  7  108.  -  Here  the  sequence  of  the  Pitakat  samuin  has  been  followed  in  contrast 

=■  toCPD  (Epil.). 

261  xhe  arrangement  of  the  text  in  Suttas  is  slightly  different  from  Vv-a,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  individual  words  from  Vv  is  missing. 
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According  to  the  introduction,  Suttas  has  been  compiled  for  practical 
purposes.  It  is  arranged  according  to  topics:  I.  Danakatha  “texts  on 
donation”  etc.  Neither  date  nor  author262  are  known.  The  only  clue 
to  a  date  is  the  quotation  from  the  Vimanavatthu  commentary263. 

Suttas-a  is  quoted  in  Upas  (Upas  p.  122),  composed  before  1200 
(§386). 


III. 2  Nettippakarana 

Nettippakarana  (Nett:  2.7.2):  Edition:  E.  Hardy  1902  (With  Extracts 
from  Dhammapala’s  commentary)264;  translation:  The  Guide  (Nettip¬ 
pakarana)  According  to  Kaccana  Thera  Translated  by  Nanamoli. 
London  1962. 

Commentaries:  Nettiatthakatha  (§  362);  Llnatthavannana  (§  363); 
NettivibhavanI  (§381);  Petakalamkara  (Nett-mht)  (§382). 

158.  This  important  handbook  has  not  found  the  attention  it  deserves 
so  far:  “Of  all  the  works  ...  in  early  Pali  literature,  the  Netti-Pakarana 
is  probably  one  of  the  least  read  and  least  understood”265.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  Nett  is  indeed  difficult  in  spite  of  the  excellent  and  ground 
breaking  translation  by  Nanamoli. 

The  word  netti,  which  occurs  already  in  canonical  Pali,  and  means 
“guide”.  The  text,  it  seems,  was  composed  with  the  purpose  of  system¬ 
atically  developing  methods  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Tipitaka.  Thus 
it  may  be  a  manual  for  commentators,  although  the  possible  influence 
of  Nett  on  the  composition  of  the  Afthakatha  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated266. 

159.  The  commentary  on  Nett267  divides  the  text  into  two  parts:  samga- 
ha  “summary”  (Nett  1,4*-13*)  and  vibhaga  “explanation”  (Nett  1,17— 


262  Suttas  p.  XII:  “compiled  at  Anuradhapura  ...  by  ...  Ariyavamsa”:  The  source  of 
this  statement  is  not  given. 

263  The  supposed  quotation  from  Palim  found  in  Suttas:  Suttas  p.  XII  sq.  is  indeed  a 
quotation  from  Sp  788,30  sq.  in  Palim.  Consequently,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  date. 

264  A  Nettipakaranaganthi  (Nett-gp:  2.7.2,01)  is  quoted  in  Manis  (§  347). 

265  Bond  1979:  29;  Bond  1980  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  Bond  1979;  both  are 
preliminary  studies  for  Bond  1982. 

266  In  spite  of  the  very  valuable  notes  in  Nett-trsl  p.  LIII  sq. 

267  Quoted  Nett  194,  note  1. 
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193,2).  The  extremely  brief  first  part  comprises  only  five  verses,  which 
mention  the  name  Mahakaccana268,  who  is  traditionally  assumed  to 
be  the  author  of  Nett. 

The  vibhaga  is  divided  into  three  subsections:  The  first  subsection 
is  named  uddesavara  “specification  section”  (Nett  1,17—3,4)  in  some 
manuscripts  and  in  the  commentary.  It  enumerates  the  16  haras 
“modes  of  conveying269”,  the  five  nayas  “guide-lines”,  and  the  18  mula- 
padas  “root-terms”  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  of  short  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  samgahavara.  The  next  subsection  called  niddesavara 
“demonstrative  subsection”  (Nett  3,8- 5,7)  again  gives  the  haras  and 
the  nayas,  followed  by  a  new  group  of  the  12  padas  “terms”,  of  which 
six  refer  to  the  linguistic  form  ( vyahjana )  and  six  to  the  meaning 
(attha).  This  last  group  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  sutta  “thread” 
comprising  “the  entire  utterance  of  the  Buddha270”.  The  final  verses 
of  the  niddesavara  combine  these  different  groups  explaining  how  naya 
and  pada  relate  to  attha  etc. 

160.  After  this  skeleton  of  Nett  has  been  described,  the  section  called 
patiniddesa  “counter-demonstrative  subsection”  (Nett  5,14-193,2)  in 
the  commentary  begins,  which  forms  the  main  body  of  the  text.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  parts.  First,  in  the  haravibhanga  “separate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  modes  of  conveying”(Nett  5,14-84,28),  the  16  haras  are 
dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  respective  verse  from  the  niddesavara 
is  quoted  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  Suttapitaka.  At 
the  end  it  is  stated:  “this  is  why  the  venerable  Mahakaccana  said  ...  ”, 
followed  by  the  verse  under  discussion. 

The  way  in  which  the  name  Mahakaccana  is  mentioned  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  karikas,  much  less  of  the 
whole  Nett271. 

161.  Only  the  first  subsection  of  the  following  chapter,  called  harasam- 
pata  “combined  treatment  of  modes  of  conveying”  (Nett  85,4— 
109,18),  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  the  haravibhanga.  The  base  is 
niddesavara  verse  22  (Nett  4,26*  sq.),  in  which  all  16  haras  are  com¬ 
bined  with  three  nayas.  While  in  the  haravibhanga  all  16  haras  have 


268  Following  the  Theravada  tradition,  he  is  identical  with  the  disciple  of  the  Buddha. 

269  These  are  the  translations  by  Nanamoli. 

270  Cf.  Nett-trsl  p.  3:  1/2  on  the  difficult  term  sutta  in  Nett. 

271  Cf.  Wezler  1993:  110  with  note  23. 
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been  illustrated  by  different  examples  from  the  Suttantas,  the  harasam- 
pata  applies  all  16  haras  to  a  single  verse:  Ud  38,6*- 10*  (cf.  §  169). 

162.  The  third  part,  the  nayasamutthana  “moulding  of  the  guide-lines” 
(Nett  109,22-127,23)  is  divided  into  five  bhiimis  “planes”  (cf.  §  167) 
and  based  on  the  verses  17—21  of  the  niddesavara  (Nett  4,16*-25*). 
Astonishingly,  the  sequence  of  the  nayas  in  these  verses  is  not  the  same 
as  in  the  nayasamutthana. 

163.  The  sasanapatthana  “pattern  of  dispension”  (Nett  127,27-193,2) 
deals  with  the  midapadas  in  very  loose  connection  to  the  nidesavara, 
for  the  mulapadas  found  here  are  different  from  those  named  at  the 
beginning  of  Nett.  They  are  simply  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the 
Tipitaka  without  any  further  explanation. 

164.  At  the  very  end  of  Nett,  the  third  verse  of  the  uddesavara,  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  Mahakaccana,  is  quoted,  and  it  is  said  that  after  he  had 
spoken  the  text  of  Nett,  the  Buddha  had  approved  it,  and  that  it  had 
been  recited  at  the  first  council  ( mulasamglti )  (Nett  193,1  sq.).  This 
date  is  certainly  by  far  too  early,  although  the  only  hint  to  the  time 
when  Nett  might  have  been  composed  is  a  quotation  in  the  Atthaka- 
tha272. 

It  is  important  for  dating  Nett  that  the  introductory  verses  have 
been  written  in  the  arya- metre,  which  was  not  in  use  in  Ceylon  before 
Buddhaghosa273.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  at  least  these  verses  have 
been  composed  at  an  early  date  on  the  continent  and  that  the  text  may 
have  grown  over  a  considerable  period. 

As  the  main  text  of  Nett  is  a  commentary  on  the  introductory 
verses,  these  may  be  called  karikas  “summary  verses”,  and  thus  the 
literary  form  of  Nett  can  be  connected  to  the  mainstream  of  Indian 
philosophical  literature,  where  karikas  became  popular  during  the  first 
centuries  AD274.  However,  this  does  not  prove  to  be  helpful  for  dating 
Nett  because  karikas  in  sloka-  and  arja-metres  are  found  already  in 
Patanjali’s  Mahabhasya275  (ca.  150  BC?). 


272  Ps  I  31,7  etc.,  cf.  Nett-trsl  p.  XIII  note  18.  On  the  date  of  Nett  cf  also  Rhys  Davids 
1925  and  Lamotte  1958/1988:  357/325. 

273  The  importance  of  this  metre  has  been  observed  already  by  E.Hardy.  Nett  d.  XXII 
sq.;  cf  Alsdorf  1965:  71. 

274  Frauwallner  1953:  279,  cf  Wintemitz  1920:  422. 

275  Kielhorn  1886/1969:  228-233/214-219. 
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The  use  of  karikas  and  their  metre  seem  to  point  to  North  India, 
perhaps  even  to  Ujjain,  for  a  Buddhist  tradition  connects  the  name  of 
Maha-Kaccana,  the  assumed  author  of  Nett,  to  Avanti  the  very  region 
from  which  the  Pali  texts  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Cey¬ 
lon276. 

165.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  are 

quotations  in  Nett  from  sources  untraced  so  far  besides  those  from 
the  Theravada  Tipitaka277.  Some  verses  have  been  traced  in  the  mean- 
time  to  a  MQlasarvas.tivada  textl^lwiiiclli  'shows  that  Nett  is  not  based 
exclusively  on  the  Theravada  tradition,  which  agrees  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawnTrom  the  literary  form  of  Nett,  which  is  quite  unusu¬ 
al  inPahJiteraturg.  — 

166.  Finally,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  certain,  though  loose, 
connection  between  Nett  and  the  Parivara  (§40—42):  both  texts  are 
divided  into  varas,  and  Nett  uses  (naya )samutthdna,  which  is  a  Vinaya 
term279.  Just  as  the  Parivara  gives  a  summary  of  the  Vinaya  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  Nett  can  be  considered  a  Suttanta  handbook. 


III.3  Petakopadesa 

Petakopadesa  (Pet:  2.7.1):  Edition:  The  Petakopadesa  ed.  by  A.Barua. 
Revised  Edition  with  an  Index  by  H.Kopp.  London  1982;  translation: 
The  Pitaka-Disclosure  (Petakopadesa)  According  to  Kaccana  Thera 
Translated  by  Nanamoli.  London  1964. 

Commentary:  cf.  Pet-trsl.  p.  XXXIV. 

167.  The  text  tradition  of  Pet,  which  is  not  protected  by  any  old  com¬ 
mentary280,  is  particularly  bad,  and  all  manuscripts  can  be  traced  back 
to  one  corrupt  ancestor281. 


27«  Lamotte  1958/1988:  207/189,  357/325 

277  Quotations  have  been  collected  in  Nett-trsl  p.  283-287,  though  unfortunately  Nana- 
moli  dkLpot  distinguish  between  parallels  and  true  quotations. 
r^7*  Bechert  196L/52,  81:  verse  58  (p.  107)  and  66  (p.  112). 

'^-v.Hinuber  199 1 

280  There  is  a  commentary  written  in  this  century:  Pet-trsl  p.  XXXIV,  cf.  Nett-trsl  p. 
XIV  note  20;  cf.  Bollee  1968:  316. 

281  Pet-trsl  p.  XIX  §  7. 
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It  seems  that  Nett  and  Pet  deal  with  the  same  subject  matter, 
although  this  has  never  been  thoroughly  checked.  A  concordance 
between  both  texts  is  a  desideratum. 

The  arrangement  of  the  text  in  Pet  is  quite  different  from  Nett 
The  eight  chapters  are  called  bhumis  “planes”,  which  is  singular  in  Pali 
literature  (but  cf.  §  162).  Differently  from  Nett,  Pet  does  not  begin  with 
karikas,  but  with  an  unusual  benediction:  namo  sammasambuddhanam 
paramatthadassinam  sTladigunaparamippattanam  “homage  to  the  Fully 
Enlightened  Ones,  who  see  the  ultimate  meaning,  who  have  reached 
perfection  in  the  qualities  beginning  with  virtue”  (Nanamoli). 

168.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  contents,  the  relation  between  Nett 
and  Pet  has  been  discussed  more  than  once.  According  to  E.Hardy 
and  followed  by  L.Alsdorf282  ,  Nett  is  the  older,  and  Pet  the  younger 
text.  This  has  been  challenged  by  Nanamoli  on  the  rather  general 
grounds  that  the  text  of  Nett  is  much  better  organized  than  is  Pet283. 

An  important  and  perhaps  conclusive  point  in  this  respect  is  the 
occurence  of  the  same  arya-ve rses  in  both  texts.  As  these  verses  are 
well  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  Nett,  but  in  Pet  dispersed  all  over 
the  text,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  taken  over  and  rearranged  by 
Pef,  where  the  aryas  are,  moreover,  often  very  badly  preserved. 

169.  Although  the  profile  of  quotations  is  almost  identical  in  both 
texts,  there  are  only  very  few  quotations  common  to  both284.  Further, 
Pet  sometimes  also  gives  the  source  of  a  text  quoted  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way:  Ekuttarike,  Pet  6,24  etc.,  Samyuttake,  Pet  9,17  etc.,  but 
also  Ekadasanguttaresu,  Pet  15,19.  As  the  Milindapanha  refers  to  texts 
quoted  in  a  similar  way,  H.Bechert  has  conlcuded  that  Pet,  like  Mil, 
intruded  into  the  Theravada  tradition  from  outside285. 

Perhaps  Nett  and  Pet  are  not  directly  dependent  on  each  other, 
but  simply  dealing  with  the  same  material  derived  from  a  common 
source  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  would  explain,  e.g.,  why  Pet 
uses  Dhp  1  (Pet  163,2*)  to  illustrate  the  harasampata.  Pet  141,3- 
241,31,  while  Nett  has  Ud  38,6*-10*  (§  161),  for  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  these  verses  should  have  been  exchanged,  if  Nett  was  developed 


282  Nett  p.  XIX  sq.,  cf.  Alsdorf  1965:  72. 

283  Nett-trsl  p.  XXV,  cf.  Norman  1983:  108. 

284  The  quotations  in  Pet  have  been  collected  in  Pet-trsl  p  381—385 

285  Bechert  1955/1957:  352  sq. 
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out  of  Pet.  Further,  there  are  differences  in  terminology,  e.g.,  anugiti, 
Nett  2,11  corresponds  to  uddanagatha,  Pet  3,19286  etc. 

170.  Pet  is  ascribed  to  Mahakaccana  much  more  explicitly  than  Nett, 
for  his  name  and  title  suttavebhangin  “moulder  of  guide-lines”  (Nana- 
moli)287  is  mentioned  in  the  colophons  to  several  bhumis.  Even  the 
name  of  the  monastery  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  is  commu¬ 
nicated  as  Jambuvana,  Pet  260, 15288. 

171.  A  text  ascribed  to  Mahakatyayana  called  Pi-le  in  Chinese,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  “Petaka”,  is  mentioned  by  KumarajTva  (5th  century)  as 
being  used  in  South  India  in  his  translation  of  Nagarjuna’s  Mahapraj- 
naparamitasastra289.  This  could  refer  to  Pet,  if  there  were  not  quota¬ 
tions  from  a  “Petaka”  in  Pali  literature,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
Pet290.  Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  was  even  a  third  text  similar 
to  Pet  and  Nett.  At  present  this  problem  cannot  be  solved. 

It  seems,  however,  likely  that  Nett  and  Pet  intruded  from  outside 
into  the  Theravada  as  handbooks  to  understand  and  to  explain  the 
Suttantas.  As  such,  they  could  be  compared  to  Nidd,  Patis  and  to  the 
later  Visuddhimagga. 


III.4  Milindapanha 

Milindapanha  (Mil:  2.6):  Edition:  V.Trenckner  1880  (with  indices 
1928);  translations:  T.W.Rhys  Davids,  SBE  XXV,  XXVI  (1890,  1894); 
I.B.Homer:  Milinda’s  Questions.  London  I— II  (1963,  1964);  Nyanati- 
loka:  Die  Fragen  des  Konigs  Milinda,  teilweise  neu  ubersetzt  von  Nya- 
naponika  mit  einer  Einleitung  von  H.Bechert.  Interlaken  1985;  Vopro- 
sy  Milindy  (Milindapancha).  Perevod  s  Pali  . . .  A.V.Paribka.  Moscow 


286  It  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  CPD  that  uddanagatha  is  used  Pet  12,1  in  an 
unusual  sense  not  summing  up  the  contents  of  the  preceding  text,  but  the  canonical 
passages  quoted:  Pet  6,22;  6,24;  7,3  etc. 

287  It  has  been  recognized  by  Nanamoli  that  this  is  not  the  title  of  the  last  chapter,  as 
assumed  in  all  editions:  Peptrsl  §  1041/1. 

288  This  name  does  not  seem  to  be  attested  to  elsewhere. 

289  Lamotte  1958/1988:  208/189,  cf.  Lamotte  1949a:  109  note  2;  1 13  sq.  and  Bapat  1937: 
XLII  sq. 

290  Pet-trsl  p.  398-402,  cf.  §  362. 
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1989  (Bibliotheca  Buddhica  XXXVI);  Entretiens  de  Milinda  et  Naga- 
sena  traduit  ...  par  E.Nolot.  Paris  1995. 

Commentary:  Milindatika  ([Mil-t:  2.6,1]):  Edited  by  P.S  Jaini 
London  1961.  -  Survey  of  literature  on  Mil:  O.v.  Hiniiber:  The  Oldest 
dated  Manuscript  of  the  Mil.  JPTS  11.  1987,  111-119;  JPTS  12.  1989, 
173  sq.;  cf.  E.Guillon:  Les  questions  de  Milinda.  Un  roi  greco-indien 
dans  un  texte  mdn.  Cahiers  de  l’Asie  du  Sud-Est.  29/30.  1991,75—92 

172.  Mil  is  a  dialogue  between  the  Indo-Greek  king  Menandros  (2nd 

century  BC)  and  the  otherwise  unknown  Buddhist  monk  Nagasena 
about  problems  of  the  Dhamma.  / 

Although  Menandros  is  a  historical  personality,  Mil  is  an  ahistor- 
tcal  text291:  Milinda  talks  to  the  six  heretics,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  Buddha  (!)  (Mil  4,15-5,21).  And  although  Milinda  is  Greek 
there  is  no  traceable  Greek  influence  on  form  or  content  of  the  purely 
Indie  dialogue292,  derived  from  Upanisadic  traditions. 

173.  The  development  of  Mil  can  be  traced  with  the  help  of  a  fourth 
century  Chinese  translation  called  *Nagasenabhiksusutra,  which  is 
extant,  while  an  earlier  one  dating  from  the  third  century  (?)  is  lost293. 
By  comparing  the  Chinese  translation,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  origi- 
na  Mil  was  much  shorter  and^  written  in  a  language  dillerenflrom 
J^JeHi^GahThpT^a  northwestern  Middle  Indie294,  which  would 
aiso  account  for  some  peculiarities  of  concepts,  e.g.,  eight  mahaviloka- 
«a,Mil„1 93,27  “great  investigations  (of  a  Bodhisatta  before  his  last 
rebirth)  instead  of  five  in  the  Nidanakatha  (Ja  I  48,24  +  As  33  15) 
or  the  vocabulary  used  in  Mil. 

Moreover,  Mil  is  quoted  in  the  old  Atthakatha  (§  317). 

174.  Mil-begins-with  a  formulcvunusualin^ah:  tamyatha  ’nusuyate  ... , 
Mil  1,13  “thus  it  hath  been  handed  down  by  tradition  (Rhys  Davids)”.' 
Equally  unusual  is  the  fact  that  a  table  of  contents  is  given  at  Mil 

2,16-22,  which,  however,  does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  contents 
in  every  detail. 


291  w  ,S  1S  stressed  hy  Fussman  1993  in  his  fundamental  article  on  the  Greek  king 

Menandros.  6 

292  Greek  influence  has  been  postulatetd  frequently,  erroneously,  cf.  Vasil’kov  1993 

together  with  the  earlier  version  Vasil’kov  1 989. 

293  Cf.  the  ground  breaking  article  by  Demieviile  1924. 

294  Fussman  1993:  66. 
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175.  The  original  Mil  contained  the  Pubbayoga  (Mil  2,23— 24, 26295), 
seven  Vaggas  “sections”(Mil  25,l^r877T9)-and  a  brief  conclusion  (Mil 
87,21-89,16),  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  said:  “the  answers  to  Milinda’s 
questions  are  concluded”  (Mil  89, 17)296. 

Questions  and  answers  in  the  separate  paragraphs  of  this  part  of 
Mil  are  formalized  in  a  particular  way  beginning  with  raja  aha  “the 
king  says”  and  ending  in  kallo  si  bhante  Nagasena  “you  are  dexterous, 
revered  Nagasena”  (I.B.Horner). 

The  conversation  ends  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  (Mil 
87,23),  after  Milinda  had  paid  a  visit  to  Nagasena,  who  is  introduced 
in  a  lengthy  section  (Mil  7,4-22,17)  during  the  previous  day  (Mil 
29,19—23).  When  Nagasena’s  learning  is  praised,  the  Tipitaka  and  its 
parts  are  enumerated' 'fo'rthe  first  time  in  Pali  literature  (§  11). 

In  lhe~morhrng 'oFthe^ third~day'both  meet  again  to  assure  each 
other  of  their  mutual  respecti^The  original  Mil  ends  with  a  formula 
modelled  afteiUhe  end  of  Suttantas  in  MN  which  are  not  spoken  by 
the  Buddha2?^5  This  sentence,  perhaps  typical  for  Theravada  Bud¬ 
dhism,  is  missing  in  the  Chinese  version. 

176.  The  second  part  of  Mil,  which  is  alien  to  the  Chinese  text,  is 
called  Mendakapanha  (Mil  90,1-328,16)  “question  about  the  ram298” 
containing  eight  Vaggas  and  beginning  like  a  new  text  with  introduc¬ 
tory  verses. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Milinda  visits  Nagasena  again 
this  time  alone  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  part,  where  he  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  large  entourage.  Moreover,  he  wants  to  talk  to  Nagasena 
alone  in  a  secret  place,  and  he  promisses  to  keep  the  contents  of  their 
conversation  secret  (Mil  91,23;  93,29).  The  form  of  the  questions  and 
answers  is  different,  too:  Milinda  addresses  the  monk  by  bhante  Naga¬ 
sena  in  the  questions  and  he  often  concurs  by  ( evam  etam)  tatha  sam- 
paticchami,  Mil  119,9  sq.  “it  is  so,  I  agree”.  Frequently  Nagasena 
quotes  from  canonical  texts  to  support  his  argument  (cf.  §  179). 

177.  The  third  part,  which  is  not  subdivided,  is  called  Anumanapanha 
(Mil  329,1-347,29)  “Questions  (on  points  )  to  be  inferred”.  Without 


295  The  section  is  called  bahirakatha.  Mil  24,27,  but  pubbayoga.  Mil  1,18. 

296  Similarly  the  end  of  a  part  of  the  Parivara  is  indicated,  cf.  §  41. 

297  Mil-trsl.  I.B.Horner  I,  p.  124  note  1;  e.g.  MN  I  32,33  sq.  =  Mil  89,15. 

298  That  is,  difficult  questions.  The  title  alludes  to  a  Jataka:  PED  s.v. 
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having  separated,  both  men  meet  again  to  discuss  the  Buddha  as  a 
single  topic.  Again,  the  form  differs  from  both  the  preceding  sections. 
The  next  part  continues  the  Mendakapanha  as  Vagga  nine  (Mil 

348.1- 362,9),  also  dealing  with  only  one  topic:  the  possibility  of  lay¬ 
men  to  attain  nibbana  and,  if  this  is  possible,  whether  there  is  any 
value  in  the  dhutagunas  “ascetic  qualities”. 

178.  The  last  part  is  subdivided  into  six  Vaggas  and  called  Opammaka- 
thapanha  “questions  discussed  (by  the  help  of)  comparisons”  (Mil 

363.1- 420,22).  Again,  a  new  form  of  a  text  is  met  with:  it  begins  with 
a  question  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Ahguttaranikaya:  “Provided 
by  which  attributes  is  it  possible  for  a  monk  to  reach  nibbana  ?”  Then 
follows  a  paragraph  called  matika,  although  it  is  built  from  complete 
sentences  and  not  from  single  words  (cf.  §  131),  and  enumerates  84 
comparisons  to  be  discussed  (Mil  363,2-365,19). 

-Al_the  end  of  the  individual  paragraphs  Nagasgna  quotes  verses. 
spoken  by  theBuddhaor^  by  Thief  as,  some  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Theragatha  (§  105).  Consequently,  this  part  again  shows  a  structure 
different  from  all  preceding  ones. 

In  the  extant  text  only  58  out  of  these  84  comparisons  are  actually 
dealt  with,  which  shows  that  at  the  end  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
text  has  been  lost.  Thus  Mil  is  the  only  Pali  text  which  has  been  hand- 
ecLdqwn  in  an  incomplete-femtrlMrid  already  in  the  oldesTmanu- 
script  that  was  copied  AD  1495. 

179.  Summing  up,  it  can  be  said  that  Mil  is  a  collection  of  the 
.following  texts  kept  together  only  by  the~ persons  "of  the  interlocu¬ 
tors299: 

I.  The  original  Mil:  Mil  2,23-89,16 

II.  Mendakapanha  (A):  90,1-328,16 

III.  Anumanapanha:  329,1-347,20 

IV.  Mendakapanha  (B):  348,1-362,27 

V.  Opammakathapanha:  363,1-420,22 

The  growth  of  Mil  can  be  traced  very  roughly.  The  Chinese  ver¬ 
sion  contains  only  Mil  I,  which  should  have  been  composed  between 
100  BC  and  200  AD.  The  remaining  four  parts  existed  at  the  time  of 


299  On  the  structure  of  Mil  cf.  also  Schrader  1905:  XXIII-XXXIII. 
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the  Atthakatha,  which  quote  also  from  Mil  II -V300.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  that  the  Vinaya  commentary  states  that  in  the  “Mendaka-Mi- 
lindapanha”  only  those  passages  adduced  by  Nagasena  to  instruct  Mi- 
linda  are  canonical  (cf.  §  437),  the  rest  is  “his  opinion”  (cf.  §  176  note 
723). 

180.  The  Milindatlka  (Mil-t:  [2.6,1])  or  MadhuratthappakasinI  (Mil-t 
p.  VII)  by  Mahatipitaka  Culabhayatthera  has  probably  been  com¬ 
posed  in  AD  1474  perhaps  in  Chiang  Mai.  It  offers  hardly  any  help 
for  understanding  Mil301.  A  modern  commentary  written  in  Burma  is 
described  by  Deshpande  198  4302. 


3°o  On  quotations  from  Mil:  Mil-trsl  I.B.Homer  I,  p.  X  sq.;  Mil-trsl  Rhys  Davids  I,  p. 
XIV,  and  on  quotations  found  in  Mil:  Mil-trsl  Rhys  Davids  I,  p.  XXVII. 

301  Cf.  the  pertinent  discussions  by  P.S.Jaini,  Mil-t:  Introduction. 

302  This  commentary  had  been  described  earlier  in  Bollee  1968:  315  sq. 
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181.  The  history  of  Ceylon Js„  better  known-than  tharof  many-parts 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent  because  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  com- 
'  posed  on  the  island.  A  survey  of  the  historical  research  based  on  the 
chronicles  is  found  in  Perera  1979;  the  cultural  data  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  Geiger  1960/1986. 

The  reasons  why  historiography  rarely  found  elsewhere  in- Indian 
literature  developed  on  the  island  has  been  discussed  by  Bechert  1969 
and  1972,  cf.  also  Cort  1995- 

In  addition  to’ the  chronicles,  there  is  a  rich  hagiographical  litera¬ 
ture.  These  texts  are  also  called  -yamsa  “genealogy”,  though  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Stupas  or  relics3®.  Others  contain  prophecies  about 
the  future’ 


IV.  1  Dlpavamsa  and  Mahavamsa 

Dlpavamsa  (Dip:  4.1.1):  Editions:  H.Oldenberg  1879  (with  translation); 
The  Chronicle  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  Dlpavamsa  . . .  Edited  ...  by 
B.C.Law,  in:  The  Ceylon  Historical  Journal  7.1957/8304. 

Mahavamsa  (Mhv:  4.1.2):  Editions:  Mahavamsa  Ed.  by  W. Geiger 
1908;  Culavamsa  Ed.  by  W. Geiger  I  (1925),  II  (1927);  translations: 
W.Geiger:  The  Mahavamsa.  1912  (Reprinted  with  an  “Addendum”  by 
G.C.Mendis.  Colombo  1950);  A.W.P.Guruge:  Mahavamsa  the  Great 
Chronicle  of  Sri  Lanka  ...  An  Annotated  New  Translation  ...  Colom¬ 
bo  1989.  [rev.:  H.Bechert,  ZDMG  143.1993,  216-218]  (the  translation 


303  On  vanwa-literature  cf.  also  Collins  1990:  99  sq.;  for  a  bibliography  of  texts  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ceylon:  Kitsudo  1970.  -  Gandhavamsa  and  Sasanavamsa  have  been  dealt 
with  in  §4;  on  the  Thai  chronicles:  §425  -429. 

304  This  edition  is  entirely  based  on  Oldenberg.  On  the  indepent  Ce  1927  and  Be  1929: 
Bechert  1986:  147  [21], 
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without  the  appendices  appeared  also  in  Calcutta  1990);  Culavamsa 
Trsl.  by  W.Geiger  I  (1929),  II  (1930)305. 

Commentary:  VamsatthappakasinI  (Mhv-t:  4.1. 2,1):  Edition: 
G.P.Malalasekera,  I,  II  (1935). 

182.  The  content  of  both  chronicles  is  largely  the  same..  It  has  been 
described  in  Geiger  1901/1973:  4-7/236-239  for  the  shorter  Dip,  and 
in  Geiger  1901/1973:  13sq./245sq.  for  the  longer  Mjiv,  which  is  indeed 
an  enlarged  version  of  Dip.  A  concordance- of  both  texts  is  giveirby 
Geiger  1905:  120— 146 306.  The  Culavamsa  is  a  continuation  of  and 

forms  a  unit  with  Mhv.  .  ~ 

Both  chronicles  use  the  historical  introduction  to  the  Slhalatthaka- 
tha  (§206,  212),  both  relate  the  history  of  Ceylon  from  a  Buddhist 
point  of  view  and  contain  valuable  information  also  on  the  history  of 
Pali  literature,  e.g.,  on  the  second  council  (Dip  IY  47-V  54  =  Mhv  IV 
1-V  13),  on  the  writing  down  of  the  Thera vada  canon  during  the  1st 
century  BC  (Dip  XX  20  =  Mhv  XXXIII  lOOsq.)307  or  on  the  recitation 
of  Pali  texts  on  certain  occasions  (cf.  §58,  109).  The  history  begins 
with  the  mythical  past  ending  with  the  reign  of  King  Mahasena 
(334- 362308). 

The  Culavamsa  continues  up  to  AD  181 5309: 

Mahavamsa:  Mahanama:  I  1— XXXVII  50 

Culavamsa:  I.  Dhammakitti:  XXXVII  51— LXXXIX  84  up  to 

Parakkamabahu  I.  (1153-1186) 

II.  Anonymous:  LXXXIX  85— XC  102  up  to  Pa¬ 
rakkamabahu  IV.  (1302-1332) 

III  A.  Tibbotuvave  Sumangala:  XC  105— C  301  up  to 
KittisirirajasTha  (1746-1781) 

III  B.  Hikkaduve  Sri  Sumangala  and  Batuvantudave 
Pandita:  Cl  1-29  up  to  1815  ; 

305  Cf.  also  Kitsudo  1970:  71  sq. 

306  Geiger’s  studies  on  the  chronicles  have  been  collected  for  the  better  part  in  Geiger 
1973. 

307  Bechert  1992b. 

308  Or:  274-  302:  Bechert  in  Geiger  1986:  XX  sq.,  but  cf.  R.Gombrich,  OLZ  1990, 
83sq.  In  the  following  both  dates  are  given. 

309  Geiger  1929/1973:  260/274. 
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At  the  end  it  is  said:  ingirlsanamaka  sabbam  rajjam  karagatam 
karum ,  Mhv  Cl  29  “the  Ingirlsi  (English)  by  name  seized  the  whole 
kingdom”  (Geiger).  The  authors  of  the  (for  the  present)  very  last  chap¬ 
ter  are  at  the  same  time  the  editors  of  the  first  Ceylonese  print  in 
1877310. 

183.  DIpavamsa  “Chronicle  of  the  Island”  has  been  handed  down 
anonymously.  No  commentary  survives,  though  a  Dlpavamsatthaka- 
tha  is  mentioned  in  the  Mhv-Commentary311. 

Dip  has  been  used  in  the  historical  introduction  to  the  Samanta- 
pasadika  (§  212)312  and  is  quoted  in  the  commentary  on  the  Kathavat- 
thu  (§  322).  As  the  relation  ends  during  the  4th  century  AD,  it  is  likely 
that  Dip  has  been'  composed  not  long  “after  “3 50' AD.  Consequently, 
Dip  seems  to  be  the  first  Pali  text  known  to  have  been  composed 
Tn  Ceylon.  This  is  probably  the  reason  for  'a' certain  awkwardness  of 
formulation  and  style.  Even  the  grammatical  construction  of  quite  a 
few  verses  Is"  difficult,  often  due  to  the  fact  that  parts  of  verses  or 
formulas  have  been  put  together  rather  mechanically313. 

Some  verses  of  Dip  (e.g.  Dip  XVII  3)  are  simple  enumerations, 
others  can  be  understood  only  by  comparing  the  corresponding  parts 
of  Mhv.  Therefore,  it  .seems  that  E)Tp  always  needed  some  accompany- 
jng  explanation  in  a  similar  way  as  an .akhyana  (cf.  §  113)314.  The  vers¬ 
es  in  sloka-  or  jagatl-metres  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  prose  pas¬ 
sages  such  as  Dip  IV  47  quoting  Vin  II  294,5-8. 

The  22  chapters  are  called  bhanavara  “section  for  recitation”. 
Rare  intermediate  titles  refer  to  the  contents  such  acariyavada.  Dip  V 
54  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  of  Buddhist  schools.  These  titles  are 
not  found  after  the  end  of  chapter  XVIII,  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
Mahavara  (cf.  §  186). 

184.  The  sources  of  Dip  have  been  discussed  by  Geiger  1905,  who  has 
drawn  attention  to  those  passages,  in  which  the  same  events  are  related 
twice,  as  e.g.,  the  first  council  at  Dip  IV  1-26  and  at  V  1-15.  Some- 


310  The  Mhv  is  the  first  long  Pali  text  ever  printed  in  Roman  characters  in  the  edition 
by  George  Tumour  (1799-1843),  which  appeared  in  Colombo  1837. 

311  Mhv-t  p.  LXVIII. 

3,2  Norman  1983:  116  sq. 

313  Franke  1907  and  §206,  cf.,  however,  the  important  observations  in  Tsuchida  1987 

314  Geiger  1905:  28. 
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times  material  contained  in  these  reduplications  and  ascribed  to  the 
Uttaravihara,  which  is  identical  with  the  Abhayagirivihara  (cf. 
§  43)315,  has  been  suppressed  in  Mhv  (cf.  §  187)316. 

Geiger’s  researches  have  been  continued  by  Frauwallner317,  who 
was  able  to  demonstrate  that  Dip  used  two  separate  sources,  the  first 
being  a  history  of  the  Buddhist  community  and  the  second  a  secular 
chronicle  {rajavamsa). Both  the  chronicles  and  the  history"  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  afe  agairrdmded  into  an  older  and  a  younger  part,  each  com¬ 
posed  in  India  and  in  Ceylon  respectively.  Dip  as  analysed  by  Frau¬ 
wallner  gives  an  account  on  the  following  four  topics: 

I.  The  visits  of  the  Buddha  to  Ceylon 

II.  History  of  the  kings  {rajavamsa) 

III.  History  of  the  Buddhist  community  beginning  from  the  first  coun¬ 
cil  and  containing  the  names  of  prominent  monks  and  nuns  of 
Ceylon 

IV.  Chronicle  of  events  in  Ceylon  beginning  with  the  advent  of  Vijaya 
and  ending  with  king  Mahasena318 

These  are  indeed  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  introduction:  dipaga- 
manam  Buddhassa,  Dip  I  1  (=  I.);  sasanagamanam,  Dip  I  1  (=  III.); 
narindagamanam.  Dip  I  1  (=  IV.);  varnsa,  Dip  I  4  (=  II.). 

The  different  sources  are  only  losely  knit  together  in  Dip,  and 
therefore  easily  recognized  and  separated.  Any  literary  pretentions  are 
missing.  Dip  still  belongs  to  the  earlier  akhyana  tradition  (cf.  §  183), 
and  only  Mhv  may  be  called  a  true  epic. 

185.  The  title  Mahavamsa  “Great  Chronicle”  is  found  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  text  (Mhv  I  1).  A  second  title  is  used  in  the  comrrientary: 
Padyapadoruvamsagatha  (§  188). 

The  author  of  Mhv  is  a  certain  Mahanama  from  the  monastery  of 
the  general  DTghasanda,  according  to  the  commentary  (Mhv-t  687,4). 
Nothing  else  is  known  about  him,  and  any  possible  identification  with 
other  persons  bearing  this  rather  common  name  is  speculative319. 


315  Geiger  1905:  73-76. 

316  Frauwallner  1984:  20. 

317  Frauwallner  1984. 

318  Frauwallner  1984:  24. 

319  Paranavitana  1962  with  fanciful  and  untenable  conclusions. 


IV.  1  Dlpavamsa  and  Mahavamsa  §  182-188 
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It  seems  that  Mahanama  lived  later  than  Buddhaghosa  (§  207), 
because  he  may  have  been  able  to  polish  his  style  by  studying  the 
new  ’  Atthakatha.  Following  Geiger,  he  mastered  his  task  “not  as  a 
genius  but  with  taste  and  skill320”.  If  this  is  correct,  he  might  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  so  that  Mhv  is  written  about  a 
century  later  than  Dip321. 

Although  Mhv  covers  the  same  period,  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  Dip,  containing  2904322,  against  1347,  verses.  The  end  of  35 
out  of  36  Pariccheda  sections”  is  marked  by  verse  in  an  elaborate 
metre  in  contrast  to  the  usual  sloka. 

In  the  introduction,  Mahanama  says  that  he  tries  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  his  predecessors,  such  as  being  too  verbose,  too  short 
or  repetetive,  which  could  be  remarks  aimed  at  Dip  (cf.  §  184),  if  not 
to  a  predecessor  of  Mhv  written  in  Sinhalese,  the  Slhajatthakathama- 
havamsa,  Mhv-t  47,25-32. 

186.  While  only  13  verses  of  Dip  are  devoted  to  King  Dutthagamani 
(101-77  BC/161- 137)  (cf.  §  192)  and  his  victorious  war  against  the 
Tamil  King  Elara,  Mhv  describes  these  events  at  great  length  in  861 
verses  (Mhv  XXII— XXXII),  what  seems  to  be  a  popular  epic  integrat¬ 
ed  into  Mhv323  at  the  very  point  where  the  Mahavara-section  of  Dip 
ends  (cf.  §  183). 

Often  Mhv  does  not  repeat  those  passages  belonging  to  the 
Abhayagirivihara  tradition  (cf.  §  184).  Thus  Mhv  is  much  more  a  true 
Mahavihara  text  than  Dip.  At  the  end  of  Mhv,  the  reestablishment  of 
that  monastery  is  described  after  it  had  been  suppressed  and  deserted 
under  King  Mahasena. 

187.  The  continuation  of  Mhv  (cf.  §  1 82)  is  commonly  known  as  Cula- 
vamsa  in  Ceylon,  although  the  manuscripts  do  not  support  this324. 

According  to  Geiger,  the  first  extension  of  Mhv  is  based  on  a 
chronicle  of  Rohana,  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  and  on  annals325. 


320  Geiger  1901/1973:  24/256. 

321  Geiger  1905:  46  and  Colavamsa-trsl  note  on  Mhv  XXXIX  42;  but  cf.  Frauwallner 
1984:  9  “by  order  of  Dhatusena  (516-526)”. 

322  This  is  called  12  bhanavaras  Mhv-t  12,18,  which,  however,  should  contain  3000 
verses. 

323  Geiger  1901/1973:  14  sq./246  sq. 

324  Culavamsa  ed.  Geiger  p.  I,  cf.  mahavamsamhi...  culavamse,  Mhv  XCIX  76 

325  Geiger  1929/1973:  263-265/277-279. 
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Further,  pufinapotthakas  “merit  books”  of  the  kings  have  been  used, 
which  enumerate  donations326.  Facts  communicated  here  can  be 
checked  against  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions. 

188.  Mhv-t,  the  “(Commentary)  Explaining  the  Meaning  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle”  is  planned  to  comment  on  unclear  words  (anuttanapadavannana, 
Mhv-t  3,4)  in  Mhv327,  which  is  also  called  Padyapadoruvamsa(gatha) 
“(Verses)  in  the  Long  Chronicle  in  Verses”  in  Mhv-t  (Mhv-t  3,4). 

Mhv-t  frequently  refers  to  the  Atthakatha  and  occasionally  even  to 
the  Atthakatha  of  the  Uttaravihara,  which  should  be  consulted  for  certain 
details  (Mhv-t  1 87,7).  This  is  of  particular  interest,  because  Mhv  itself  tends 
to  suppress  material  of  the  Uttaravihara/Abhayagirivihara  (§  184,186). 
Moreover,  Vism  (Mhv-t  18,16)  is  referred  to  and  Sp  has  been  quoted328: 
Once  the  opinion  of  Sp  is  contrasted  to  that  of  the  Mahavamsatthakatha 
(Mhv-t  207,16).  This  might  prove  the  existence  of  a  predecessor  to  Mhv-t. 

The  information  given  in  Mhv-t  is  always  useful.  Many  details 
are  added  to  Mhv,  such  as  the  story  of  Salirajakumara  (cf.  §410),  or 
differences  between  the  texts  of  the  Maha-  and  the  Abhayagiri-vihara 
are  pointed  out  (Mhv-t  175,31;  676  —21,  cf.  §  43). 

Mhv-t  has  been  composed  before  the  first  addition  to  Mhv  was 
made  by  Dhammakitti  in  the  12th  century  (§  182).  Nothing  else  can 
be  said  about  the  date  of  Mhv-t  with  any  confidence,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  Mhv-t  as  the  only 
historical  commentary  to  others  commenting  on  religious  texts. 

Geiger329  would  assign  the  text  to  a  time  between  AD  1000  and 
1250,  which  Malalasekera  tries  to  refute  in  his  detailed  and  important 
introduction  to  Mhv-t.  He  is  inclined  to  think  of  the  8th/9th  centu¬ 
ry330,  which,  though  mostly  accepted331,  remains  a  mere  guess. 


IY.2  The  Extended  Mahavamsa 

[Extended  Mahavamsa  (ExtMhv:  4. 1 .2.1)] :  Edition:  Extended  Mahavam¬ 
sa  Edited  by  G.P.Malalasekera.  Colombo  1937. 


328  Geiger  1929/1973:  267/281. 

327  Mhv-t  12,15-20,  where  the  divison  and  the  length  of  Mhv  are  given. 

328  On  legal  matters  Mhv-t  362,4  referring  to  Sp  1041,15-17. 

329  Geiger  1905:  36sq. 

330  Mhv-t  p.  CfX. 

33'  Rahuia  1966:  XXIV;  Norman  1983:  139. 


IV.3  Vamsamalivilasim  §  190  -  IV.4  Mahabodhivamsa  §  191 
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189.  This  text,  which  is  called  simply  Mahavamsa,  without  any  qualifi¬ 
cation,  and  contains  also  27  Paricchedas  “Sections”  has  been  com¬ 
posed  by  an  otherwise  unknown  Moggallana  by  using  besides  Mhv 
also  the  Buddhavamsa,  Thupavamsa  and  the  Mahavamsa  commen¬ 
tary332,  thus  expanding  the  text  to  5791  verses.  To  distinguish  it  from 
Mhv  it  is  also  sometimes  called  Kambodian  Mhv,  because  all  known 
manuscripts  are  written  in  this  script. 

Time  and  place  of  origin  are  uncertain.  The  text  tradition  restrict¬ 
ed  to  SE  Asia  points  to  Burma  or  Thailand,  and  so  do  the  verses  of 
the  Tittira-Jataka  (Ja  no.  319),  quoted  in  ExtMhv  V  596-625,  which 
follow  the  Burmese  recension  of  the  Jataka333. 


IV.3  Vamsamalivilasim 


[Vamsamalivilasim  (Vamsam:  4.1.2.2)]:  Edition:  Balee  Buddharaksa: 
VamsamalinT.  A  Critical  Study  of  Palm  Leaf  Texts.  Thesis  Benares 
1991  (unpublished). 

190.  So  far  only  9  out  of  13  Paricchedas  have  been  edited334.  The  text, 
which  covers  the  same  period  as  Mhv,  is  an  abbreviation  ( sankhepa , 
Vamsam  I  2),  though  with  additional  material,  it  seems,  for  according 
to  the  survey  of  contents,  chapter  13  contains  sections  called  Milinda- 
panha  and  Buddhaghosanidanakatha335.  The  text  is  called  Vamsama¬ 
linT  in  the  colophon,  but  Vamsamalivilasim  in  the  titles  of  individual 
chapters. 


IV.4  Mahabodhivamsa 

Mahabodhivamsa  (Mhbv:  4.1.3):  Edition:  S.A.Strong  1891. 

191.  The  “Story  of  the  Great  Bodhi  (Tree)”  relates  the  advent  of  the 
bodhi  tree  in  Anuradhapura  in  12  chapters  beginning  with  the  enlight¬ 
enment.  The  second  chapter,  called  Anandabodhi,  contains  a  version 


332  Geiger  1905:  31. 

333  v.  Hiniiber  1982b;  cf.  §409  on  the  Asandhimitta. 

334  Cf.  Hundius  1990:  130  sq.  -  The  Vamsam  mentioned  by  Finot  1917:  151  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  text. 

335  Vamsam  p.  385. 
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of  the  Kalihgabodhi-Jataka  (Ja  no.  479),  which  is  slightly  different 
from  the  one  found  in  Ja336. 

A  Sinhalese  commentary  on  Mhbv  written  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  names  a  certain  Upatissa  as  the  author  of  Mhbv.  This  is  at 
the  same  time  the  first  reference  to  this  otherwise  undatable  text,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  perhaps  in  the  10th  century.  A 
Mahabodhivamsakatha  mentioned  in  the  Mahavamsa  commentary 
(Mhv-t  412,12)  seems  to  refer  to  a  lost  text.  The  verse  quoted  is  not 
included  in  Mhbv. 

Mhbv  is  written  in  the  style  of  ornate  poetry  ( kavya )337.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  introduction,  it  has  been  translated  from  Sinhalese  to  make 
it  accessible  also  outside  Ceylon.  Numerous  commentaries  and  trans¬ 
lations  into  Sinhalese  prove  its  popularity338. 


IV.  5  Thupavamsa 

Thupavamsa  (Thup:  4.1.4):  Edition  and  translation:  The  Chronicle  of 
the  Thupa  and  the  Thupavamsa  Being  a  Translation  and  Edition  of 
Vacissaratthera’s  Thupavamsa  by  N.AJayawickrama.  London  1971. 

192.  Vacissara  (cf.  §  339;  342)  has  composed  this  text  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13  th  century  from  sources  similar  to  those  used  by  Mhbv 
(§  191),  perhaps  also  including  ExtMhv  (§  189)339.  The  topic  is  the 
construction  of  the  Mahathupa  (=  Ruvanvali  [or:  -mali]  “Sovanna- 
mali-thupa”),  built  at  Anuradhapura  by  king  Dutthagamani  (101-77/ 
161-137  BC),  who  is  the  central  person  of  the  text  (cf.  §  186).  The 
relic  contained  in  this  Stupa  is  traced  back  to  the  divison  of  relics  after 
the  nibbana.  Other  buildings  such  as  the  Lohapasada  “brazen  palace” 
are  also  mentioned. 


IV.  6  Dathavamsa 

Dathavamsa  (Dath:  4.1.5):  Edition:  T.W.Rhys  Davids  and  R.Morris, 
JPTS  1884;  L.de  Milloue:  Le  Dathavarnsa  ou  histoire  de  la  dent 


336  Mbv  66,7-82,2  corresponds  to  Ja  IV  228,4-236,18,  cf.  Malalasekera  1928:  158. 

337  -phe  pgii  fajvjYZ-tradition  postulated  by  Warder  1981:  204  cannot  be  substantiated. 

338  Malalasekera  1928:  158;  Mhbv  is  also  discussed  by  Geiger  1905:  84-88. 

339  Thup  p.  XXX.  The  introduction  to  Thup  contains  an  important  study  of  the  text, 
cf.  also  Geiger  1905:  92-98;  Malalasekera  1928:  216-218. 


IV.7  Najatadhatuvamsa  §  194  -  IV.8  Chakesadhatuvamsa  §  195 
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relique  du  Bouddha.  AMG  7.1884,  397-484;  Dathavamsa  Edited  and 
Translated  by  B.C.Law.  Lahore  1925;  translation:  see  Edition;  PJaya- 
wardena:  Der  Kult  der  Zahnreliquie.  Untersuchungen  zur  Frage  der 
Wechselbeziehungen  zwischen  Buddhismus  und  Volkskultur  Ceylons. 
Thesis  Munich  1975  (translation  of  chapter  V:  p.  39-70). 

193.  The  “History  of  the  Tooth  Relic”  which  is  also  called  Dantadhatu- 
vannana  (Gv  72,5)  has  been  written  by  Dhammakitti,  who  was  a  Raja- 
guru  (Dath  151,23)  and  a  pupil  of  Sariputta  (§  376)  in  the  early  13th 
century  at  the  suggestion  of  the  general  Parakkama,  who  is  mentioned 
at  Mhv  LXXX  49  sq.  Different  ornate  metres  are  used,  and  each  of 
the  five  chapters  is  concluded  by  a  special  metre  as  in  Mhv. 

The  text,  which  contains  popular  traditions  on  this  relic340,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  translated  from  a  Sinhalese  original  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  the  relic  came  to  Ceylon  during  the  reign  of  Kitti  Siri  Me- 
ghavanna  (304-332/244-272)341. 


IV.7  Najatadhatuvamsa 

Nalatadhatuvamsa  (4.1.6):  Edition:  planned  by  J.Filliozat,  cf.  BEFEO 
79.1992:232. 

194.  The  “Story  of  the  Forehead  Bone”  seems  to  have  been  composed 
during  the  10/1 1th  centuries.  The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
material  is  similar  to  Mhbv  (§  191)342. 

IV.8  Chakesadhatuvamsa 

Chakesadhatuvaipsa  (Cha-k:  4.1.7):  Edition:  I.P.MinayefF,  JPTS  1885. 

195.  The  “Story  of  the  Six  Hair  Relics343”  has  been  edited  from  a 
single  manuscript  acquired  by  the  editor  from  the  last  royal  Burmese 
librarian. 


340  Geiger  1905:  90. 

341  G.Turnour,  Mhv  (1837)  p.  241  note  states  that  the  text  lost  today  still  existed  in  his 
times,  cf.  Malalasekera  1928:  208  note  3.  If  true,  this  was  the  by  far  oldest  Sinhalese 
text  surviving  (3th  century!!). 

342  Malalasekera  1928:  255  sq. 

343  This  text  is  different  from  the  Kesadhatuvamsa  mentioned  Mhv  XXXIX  49,  cf.  Cuja- 
vamsa-trsl  ad  locum.  An  otherwise  unkown  text  called  (Atthakesadhatuvamsa 
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Six  Arahants  ask  the  Buddha  for  relics  to  be  worshipped  in  Stupas 
by  people  living  far  away  from  the  Buddha.  Thus  Stupas  are  construct¬ 
ed  on  each  hair:  the  first  Stupa  in  heaven  by  the  god  Sakka,  the  second 
by  Manimekhala  etc.  Merchants  are  mentioned  as  are  Stupas  of  sailors 
in  the  land  of  the  Damilas.  Therefore,  Cha-k  was  perhaps  written  hav- 
ing  seafaring  travellers  in  mind- 

AslEe'fexTBegms  after  an  introductory  verse  with  the  formula 
evam  me  sutam  ...  (§  53)  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  the  class  of  apocry- 
phai  Suttantas  (cf.  §  436)  rather  than  to  the  Vamsa  literature. 


IV.9  Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 


Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa  (Att:  4.1.8):  Editions:  G.P.Malalasekera, 
IHQ  6.1930  (Supplement),  1-7  [only  introduction  and  Att  1,4-7, 9]; 
C.E.  Godakumbura.  London  1956;  translation:  J.  d’Alwis:  The  Atta- 
nagaluvansa  or  the  History  of  the  Temple  of  Attanagalla  Translated 
from  the  Pali  with  Notes  and  Annotations.  Colombo  1866. 

196.  The  text  tells  the  story  of  Hatthavanagalla  (Sgh.  Attanagalu,  ca. 
30  km  east  of  Colombo),  where  King  Siri  Sanghabodhi  (307-309/ 
247  -249),  who  abdicated  and  retired  to  the  forests  donated  his  head, 
on  which  his  successor  had  put  a  price,  to  a  poor  villager,  thus  proving 
to  be  a  Bodhisatta. 

As  in  a  Vamsa,  events  referring  to  sacred  places  are  communicat¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time  the  virtues  of  the  king  are  often  compared  to 
those  of  the  Bodhisatta,  as  related  in  the  Jatakas,  thus  bringing  Att 
near  to  an  Avadana. 

197.  The  chronicle  ending  during  the  reign  of  Parakkamabahu  II. 
(1234-1269)  is  referred  to  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pujavaliya  in  1266. 
The  anonymous  author  was  evidently  familiar  with  Sanskrit  texts  such 
as  the  Jatakamala  or  Bana’s  Kadambaii344. 


(Atfha-k:  4.1.15)1  “Story  of  the  Eight  Hair  Relics”  is  mentioned  by  J.Filliozat, 
BEFEO  79.1992:  232. 

344  Malalasekera,  p.  17  in  his  important  introduction  to  Att.  On  Sanskrit  authors 
known  in  Ceylon:  Godakumbura  1943,  cf.  also  Upas  p.  107. 


IV.  10  Samantakutavannana  §  198  -  IV.  1 1  Sangltivamsa  §  199  97 

IV.  10  Samantakutavannana 

Samantakutavannana  (Samantak:  4.1.9):  Edition:  Samantakutavanna- 
na  of  Vedeha  Thera  Edited  by  C.E.Godakumbura.  London  1958; 
translation:  In  Praise  of  Mount  Samanta  (Samantakutavannana)  by 
Vedeha  Thera  Translated  by  A. A.  Hazlewood.  London  1986. 

198.  This  poem,  written  by  Vedeha,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
RasavahinI  (§413),  in  the  13th  century,  describes  the  visits  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  to  Ceylon  in  757  verses,  particularly  the  third  visit  during  which 
the  Buddha  left  an  imprint  of  his  foot  on  the  mountain  Samantakuta 
(Samanola  or  Adam’s  Peak)  to  be  worshipped  by  pious  Buddhists345. 


IV.  11  Sangltivamsa 

Sangltivamsa  ([SgvJ:  4.2.2):  Edition.  Sangltiyavans.  Bansavatar  reuah1 
sangayana  brah  dharrmavinaiy.  Somdec  brah  Vanaratana  Vat  Brah 
Jetuban  nai  rajakala  dl1  1  teen1  bhasa  magadh,  Brahya  Pariyati 
Dharrmadhata  (Bee  Talalaksana)  penyen  plee  pen  bhasa  daiy.  Bang¬ 
kok  1923  (repr.  as  cremation  book  1978)  [History  of  the  councils  on 
Dhamma  and  Vinaya.  Composed  in  Pali  during  the  reign  of  Rama  I. 
by  the  Most  Venerable  Vanaratana  from  Vat  Jetavana,  translated  into 
Thai  by  Dharmadhata];  Pariccheda  7  is  edited  in:  G.Ccedes:  Une 
recension  palie  des  annales  d’Ayuthya.  BEFEO  14.1914,1-31  (pagina¬ 
tion  of  the  off  print). 

199.  The  “Chronicle  of  the  Councils”  written  in  verse  mixed  with  prose 
covers  in  nine  Paricchedas  nine  councils  including  those  held  in  Siam 
in  AD  1477/8  in  Chiang  Mai  under  king  Tilaka  (Tiloka)  (1442-1487) 
and  in  1788/9  in  Bangkok  under  Rama  I.  (1782-1809)  to  reconstitute 
the  sacred  texts  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Siamese  capital  Ayu- 
thaya  (Ayodhya)  by  the  Burmese  in  1767.  This  council  is  the  occasion 
for  Vanaratana  Vimaladhamma  from  the  Jetavana  monastery  in  Bang¬ 
kok  to  compile  his  text  in  1789,  which  contains  hardly  anything  origi¬ 
nal346.  One  of  the  sources  used  is  Jinak  (§  428). 


345  Cf.  Paranavitana  1958. 

346  The  position  of  the  Sangltivamsa  in  Thai  historical  literature  has  been  discussed  by 
Wyatt  1976/1994:  115  sq./13,  cf.  Saddhatissa  1974:  219;  cf.  also  Hazra  1986:  42-46. 
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IV.  12  Anagatavamsa 

Anagatavamsa  (Anag:  4.4.1):  Edition:  I.P.Minayeff,  JPTS  1886;  E.Leu- 
mann  1919. 

200.  Time  and  place  of  origin  of  the  “Story  of  the  Future”  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  According  to  the  late  Gv  (Gv  61,1,  cf.  §4)  it  is  the  work  of 
Kassapa  Cola  (cf.  §  33S)347. 

The  text,  which  is  extant  in  different  versions,  describes  in  about 
150  verses  the  events  which  will  happen  once  the  future  Buddha  Met- 
teyya  will  be  bom.  Texts  concerning  Metteyya/Maitreya  seem  to  have 
been  more  popular  in  Buddhist  schools  other  than  Theravada348. 
Different  commentaries  exist  in  manuscript  form349. 


IV.  13  Dasabodhisattauddesa 

Dasabodhisattauddesa  (Dasab:  4.4.2):  Edition:  Dasabodhisattauddesa, 
texte  pali  publie  avec  une  traduction  et  un  index  grammatical  par  F. 
Martini.  BEFEO  36.1936:  287-413. 

201.  The  “Instruction  about  the  Ten  (Future)  Bodhisattas350”  has  been 
composed  at  an  uncertain,  but  late  date  perhaps  in  Kambodia,  as 
indicated  by  the  peculiarities  of  SE- Asian  Pali351. 

Beginning  with  Metteyya  future  Bodhisattas,  who  are  sometimes 
persons  well  known  from  canonical  literature  such  as  the  king  of 
Kosala  Pasenadi,  are  enumerated  arranged  according  to  the  kappas 
“world  ages”  during  which  they  are  expected  to  appear. 


IV.  14  Dasabodhisattuppattikatha 

[Dasabodhisattuppattikatha  (Dbk:  4.4.3)]:  Editions:  as  4.4.2  Dasab;  The 
Birth  Stories  of  the  Ten  Bodhisattas  and  the  Dasabodhisattuppattika- 


347  The  text  referred  to  at  Vism  434,12-3  is  not  this  Anag. 

348  Cf.  Leumann’s  edition,  Levi  1932  and  Jaini  1988. 

347  Filliozat  1993. 

350  There  is  no  uniform  title  to  this  text.  The  manuscripts  also  have:  Anagatavamsa, 
Anagatadasabuddhavamsa  “Story  of  the  Ten  Future  Buddhas”. 

351  Cf.  Supaphan  1990:  190-196. 
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tha  Being  a  Translation  and  Edition  of  the  Dbk  by  H. Saddhatissa. 
London  197  5  352. 

202.  The  content  of  Dbk  is  identical  with  Dasab,  but  the  literary  form 
of  Dbk  is  that  of  the  apocryphal  Suttantas  beginning  evam  me  sutam 
....  The  text  is  handed  down  in  a  Sinhalese  and  in  a  Kambodian  ver¬ 
sion,  which  seem  to  be  slightly  different.  Saddhatissa  uses  only  the 
Sinhalese  version,  which  he  dates  arbitrarily  into  the  14th  century. 

The  extremely  brief  [Dasabodhisattavidhi  (Dbv:  4.4.31)]  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Dbk  published  by  Saddhatissa  1975:  4. 


352  The  existence  of  the  earlier  edition  by  Martini  has  escaped  Saddhatissa’s  attention. 
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203.  The  commentaries  on  the  Tipitaka  lay  down  thejarthQdaxJnler- 
jsretation  current  in  the  Mahavihara  at  Atiuradhapura  andLs&tablished 
by  Buddhaghosa’s  Vi'suddhimagga  (§  245sq.). 

TherT^~cBffefehf  selTof' commentaries,  the  oldest  extant_hging 
the  Atthakatha353  commenting  immediately  on  the  canonical  texts 
called  pa//354.  The  commentators  ahistorically  try  to  trace  this  termi¬ 
nology  back  to  the  Tipitaka:  atthan  ca  dhamman  ca,  AN  I  69,23  is 
explained  as:  atthakathan  ca  palin  ca,  Mp  II  143, 14355. 

SubcommentariesAce.calkd  tikas  (cf.  §  355),  which  may  be  subdi¬ 
vided  into  mula-,  “basic  —  ”,  purana-^oXd  —  ”,  maha-,  “great  — ”,  anu- 
“sub-”,  nava-  “new  -  ”  abhinava-tlka  “very  new  subcommentary”. 
While.  all  ranonical  texts  are  covered  by  an  Atthakatha,  there  is  no 
-complete^et-oTjtkas. 

A  still  later  set  of  subcommentaries  mostly  composed  in  Thailand 
is  called  atthayojana  (§  379).  Hardly  anything  is  known  as  yet  about 
the  commentaries  called  gulhatthadiparii  “explanation  of  the  hidden 
meaning”  (cf.  §  308  note  516). 

Besides  these  sets  there  are  commentaries  called  ganthipada( vivara- 
na)  s  “(explanations  of)  knotty  words356”.  The  earliest,  which  are 
known  from  quotations,  are  datable  only  after  Buddhaghosa  and  were 
most  likely  written  in  Sinhalese357. 

The  native  languages  of  the  Theravada  countries  have  also  been 
used  for  later  exegetical  literature,  which  is  usually  a  combination  of 
translation  and  interpretation.  These  commentaries  are  called  in  Sin¬ 
halese  sannaya,  in  Burma  nissaya ,358  and  in  Thailand  either  nissaya  or 


353  Cf.  CPD  s.v.;  on  the  terminology:  Sadd  5.3.3.3. 

354  v.  Hinuber  1993:  225  sq.,  cf.  Collins  1990:  91  sq. 

355  For  further  material:  Geiger  1973:  161. 

356  Defined  at  Ps-pt  I  56,3  ad  Ps  I  17,1.  On  different  kinds  of  explanations  cf.  also  Vism 
442,19  sq.  (with  Vism-mht)  qu.  Patis-a  I  7,10. 

333  Bollee  1969:  832. 

358  On  nissaya:  Pruitt  1994. 
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vohara  359,  to  which  the  namasap,  a  word-for-word  explanation  can  be 
added. 

204.  The  commentaries  are  a  literary  genre  of  their  own  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  explanations  of  words  and  grammatical  forms  with  philosophi¬ 
cal,  theological  or  juridical  literature.  The  commentaries  also  contain 
stories,  some  such  as  the  Jatakatthavannana  or  the  Dhammapadatthaka- 
tha.  to  such  an  extent  that  they  rather  belong  to  the  narrative  literature. 

205.  So  far  the  commentaries  have  been  used  by  western  scholarship 

either  for  understanding  the  Tipitaka  or  as  sources  for  narrative  litera¬ 
ture  in  India360.  Their  structure  has  hardly  been  investigated.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  more  concerned  with  their  sources  are  Adikaram  1946, 
Lottermoser  1979  or  Mori  1989361.  j 

206.  The  commentaries  as  we  have  them  are  the  result  ,  of  a  long  develop¬ 
ment  based  on  two  kinds  of  older  sources.  According  to  the  tradition,  com¬ 
mentaries  are  assumed  to  have  been  recited  already  on'the  occasion  of  the 
first  council  (Sv  1 , 1 5*sq.,  As  1 ,27*sq. ,  cf.  Sv-pt  II 21 7, 1 6  etc.).  Then  Mahin- 
da  is  thought  to  have  brought  them  to  Ceylon  in  the  third  century  BC, 
where  they  were  translated  into  Sinhalese  (Sv  1,17*,  As  1,29*)362,  to  be 
retranslated  into  Pali  by  Buddhaghosa.  Consequently  the  old  and  super¬ 
seded  Sinhalese  commentary  is  called  Slhajatthakatha363. 

A  second  source  are  the  opinions  of  individual  Theras  quoted  by 
name  in  the  Atthakatha.  As  far  as  these  Theras  can  be  dated,  almost 
all  of  them  lived  before  AD  100364.  Consequently  it  appears  that  schol¬ 
arly  discussions  were  interrupted  from  about  150  to  400  AD,  perhaps 
due  to  a  temporary  decline  in  learning.  This  may  also  be  the  reason 
for  an  intended  translation  of  the  Suttantas  into  Sinhalese  suggested 
by  king  Buddhadasa  (AD  362-409/302-349)  (Mhv  XXXVII  175).  In 


359  The  difference,  if  any,  between  nissaya  and  vohara  is  not  clear. 

360  Win temitzi  1933:  183-209. 

361  Nothing  new  can  be  learned  from  Hazra  1991.  L.R.Goonasekere:  Buddhist  Com- 
mentarial  Literature.  Kandy  1967  is  a  popular  book. 

362  Quotations  from  the  original  Slhajatthakatha  have  been  traced  by  H.Smith  1950: 
185  §  5  in  Dhp-a-gp.  Doubts  about  Sinhalese  as  the  only  language  of  the  old  com¬ 
mentaries:  Pind  1992a:  138. 

363  Adikaram  1946:  10  lists  16  titles  of  older  commentaries.  Probably  sometimes  more 
than  one  name  is  used  for  the  same  text. 

364  Adikaram  1946:  87  and  §211,317  on  possible  dates  for  the  old  Atthakatha. 
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the  same  way  the  awkward  language  of  Dip  does  not  show  an  intimate 
acquaintace  with  Pali365  (but  cf.  §  183). 

Other  Theras  are  quoted  anonymously  perhaps  out  of  politeness, 
because  their  opinions  are  rejected366. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  collections  of  opinions  were  handed 
down  orally  or  in  a  written  form367.  Nor  is  the  language  known:  It 
.  mayljhave_beeri  Pali  or  Sinhalese  as  in  the  SThalatthakatha'  ~  ”2 — 

207.  The  most  important  commentator  is  Buddhaghosa,  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Visuddhimagga  (§  245sq7j  arid  the  commentaries  on  the  first 
four  NikayasI  The  very  few  details  known  about  his  life  have  been 
^  collected'by” L.Finot  (1864- 1935)368.  The  only  sources  are  the  nigama- 
nas  “explicits”  of  the  commentaries  and  Mhv  XXXVII  215-246,  for 
the  anonymous  Buddhaghosuppatti  (Bu-up:  4.2.4)369  or  other  sources 
discussed  by  Finot  appear  to  provide  still  less  reliable  information. 

Although  the  second  part  of  Mhv  composed  about  700  years  after 
Buddhaghosa’s  times  says  that  he  hailed  from  north  India  near  Bodh 
Gaya  with  the  obvious  intention  of  bringing  him  near  to  the  cradle  of 
Buddhism,  he  almost  certainly  was  a  Southerner370,  who  at  least  for 
some  time  lived  in  KancI  (Mp  V  98,4*). 

According  to  Mhv,  Buddhaghosa  was  a  contemporary  of  King 
Mahanama  (AD  409— 431/349— 371 371)-  This  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  nigamanas.  Only  the  colophon  to  the  Samantapasadika 
mentions  the  otherwise  unknown  king  Sirinivasa  (Sp  1415,18*),  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Mahanama. 

The  date,  however,  is  indirectly  supported  by  the  fact  that  Bud¬ 
dhaghosa  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  Mhv  ending  with  King 


3M  Cf.  Geiger  1960/1986:  68  =  §  65. 

366  Sadd  5.3.3.3,  cf.  Adikaram  1946:  10  and  Homer  1981. 

36-7  Vmv  II  264,5  states  that  Buddhaghosa  used  only  the  tradition  written  down:  Bollee 
1969:  830  with  note  42. 

368  Finot  1921  =  1924.  This  article  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The  same  material  is 
dealt  with  again  by  Malalasekera  1928:  79—101,  Buddhadatta  1944/1957,  Law  1956, 
and  Nanamoli,  Vism-trsl  p.  XII-XXVII  without  referring  to  Finot  or  leading  to 
new  insights.  Different  discussions  on  the  date  of  Buddhaghosa  have  been  summed 
up  by  Kieffer-Pulz  1992:  163—167. 

369  Ed.  by  J.Gray  1892.  The  text  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Burmese  Mahjmangala 
and  dated  into  the  15th  century,  cf.  Nanamoli,  Vism-trsl  p.  XXIV. 

370  Buddhadatta  1944/1957:  147,  157. 

371  Cf.  note  308  above. 
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Mahasena  (AD  334—362/274—302),  and  by  the  Chinese  translation  of 
the  Samantapasadika  dated  AD  489372,  which  does  not  mention  the 
name  Buddhaghosa,  but  quotes  Vism373.  Therefore,  the  bracketsjor 
Buddhaghosa’s  dates  are  about  AD  370  to  450. 

Mhv~ ascribes”  far  'too  mariyTomrnentaries  to  him  together  with  a 
book  named  Nanodaya,  which  he  is  supposed  to 'have  composed  while 
living  in  India.  Nothing  else  is  known  about  it  (cf.  §  448). 


V.  I  The  Commentaries  on  the  Vinaya  j 

V.1.1  The  Samantapasadika 

Samantapasadika  (Sp:  1.2,1):  Edition:  J.Takakusu  and  M.Nagai  I 
(1924),  II  (1927),  III  (1930),  IV  (1934),  V  (1938),  VI  (1947),  VII  (1947), 
VIII  [Indexes  Compiled  by  H.Kopp.  London  s.d.]  (1978)374;  transla¬ 
tion:  N.A.Jayawickrama:  The  Inception  of  Discipline  and  the  Vinaya 
Nidana  being  a  Translation  and  Edition  of  the  Bahiranidana  ...  Lon¬ 
don  1962  [ed.  and  trsl.  of  Sp  1,4*-105,22];  cf.  Bapat/Hirakawa  1970. 

Subcommentaries:  VajirabuddhitTka  (§367-371);  Saratthadlpanl 
(§  373sq.);  Samantapasadika-atthayojana  (§  379);  cf.  §  419  note  693. 


208.  The  introductory  verses  to  Sp  (Sp  1,4*-3,12*)  contain  valuable 
information  about  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  at  the  initiative  ( ajjhesana ,  Sp  2,13*)  of  an  unknown  monk  Bud- 
dhasiri  (Sp  2,13*).  The  author  intends  to  translate  the  existing  com¬ 
mentaries,  which  he  studied  under  an  equally  unknown  monk  Bud- 
dhamitta  (Sp  14  1  5, 3*)375,  from  Sinhalese  into  Pali  to  make  the  ortho¬ 
dox  opinion  of  the  Mahavihara  internationally  accessible  (Sp  2,3*- 
10*). 

All  important  decisions  ( vinicchaya ,  Sp  3,7*)  will  be  collected  and 
summarized  (Sp  3,6).  This  will  be  done  without  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  opinion  of  the  experts  in  the  Suttantas  (Sp  3,9*  sq.). 


372  Bapat/Hirakawa  1970:  XIII. 

373  Bapat/Hirakawa  1970:  LVII. 

374  Sp  4,6-104,16  has  been  edited  in  1881:  Vin  III  283,9-343,13. 

375  Jayawickrama,  Sp-trsl  p.  2  note  5  (=p.  95)  arbitrarily  assumes  that  Buddhamitta 
and  Buddhasiri  are  the  same  person. 
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209.  At  the  end  of  Sp  the  title  is  explained  (Sp  201,24*-202,3*  = 
1414,26*-32*)  and  the  place  where  the  author  worked  is  named  as 
Mahameghavanauyyana  (Sp  14  1  5, 5*)376.  If  the  colophon  is  to  be 
believed  the  task  of  composing  Sp  was  completed  with  astonishing 
speed  during  the  20th  and  21st  years  of  king  Sirinivasa  (cf.  §207), 
which  might  correspond  to  AD  429/430  or  369/370  (Sp  1415,19*  sq.). 

The  name  of  the  author  occurs  neither  here  nor  in  the  Chinese 
translation  of  Sp.  Consequently,  Finot377  has  put  forward  the  attrac¬ 
tive  opinion  that  Sp  still  was  an  anonymous  text  at  the  time  when 
Sanghabhadra  translated  it  in  AD  48  9  378.  As  far  as  we  can  see  the 
name  Buddhaghosa  is  connected  to  Sp  for  the  first  time  by  Vajira- 
buddhi  (Vjb  1,14*). 

210.  Only  the  introduction  to  Sp  names  sources  (Sp  2,16*-18*): 

Mahaatthakatha,  Mahapaccarl,  Kurundl,  which  are  subsumed  under 
Slhalatthakatha  (Sp  1415,2*)  etc.  Supplemented  by  the  subcommenta¬ 
ries  (Vjb  18,24  sq.;  Sp-t  I  16,20  sq.;  Vmv  I  6,21)  altogether  sevenjMS- 
Sp  commentaries  are  known  by  title.379  and  the  following  six  are  actu¬ 
ally  quoted:- - — 

1.  Kurundl:  about  70  quotations 

2.  Maha-atthakatha:  about  50  quotations 

3.  Mahapaccarl:  about  50  quotations 

4.  Andhaka-atthakatha:  about  35  quotations 

5.  Sankhepa-atthakatha:  about  10  quotations 

6.  Paccar!:  1  quotation 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  Culapaccari  mentioned  by  Vaji- 
rabuddhi  (Vjb  18,  15)  is  identical  with  the  Paccar!. 

These  subcommentaries  were  not  superseded  at  once  whenJSgjyas 
cofflPtete^OnThrcon^arvlheV' were  still  iirusel ti  lheTith  century, 


376  This  is  a  part  of  the  Mahavihara:  Mhv-trsl  on  Mhv  XI  2. 

377  Finot  1924:  83.  Following  the  translation  by  Bapat/Hirakawa  1970:  106,  cf.  note  81 
and  p.  LVII.  -  Sanghabhadra  thought  when  translating  Sp  147,9  that  the  author 
of  Sp  and  Vism  was  the  same  person:  “I  have  explained  ...  in  the  Path  of  Purity”. 
-  As  Wang  1994:172  points  out,  a  Thera vada-Vinaya  was  also  translated  into  Chi¬ 
nese.  This  translation  is  now  lost. 

378  On  the  relation  between  Sp  and  its  Chinese  translation:  Demieville  1950:  289:  “tra¬ 
duction  d’un  prototype  de  Sp”.  The  paragraph  on  sima,  Sp  1036,14-1054,16  has 
been  compared  to  the  Chinese  translation  by  Kieffer-Pulz  1992:  171-182. 

379  Vjb  refers  to  an  unknown  commentary  called  Pannavara:  1.2,00,  Vjb  18,25  (§  448). 
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when  they  disappeared  only  after  the  reforms  by  Parakkamabahu  I. 
(1153  — 1186)380. 

211.  So  far  only  the  quotations  of  the  Andhaka-atthakatha  in  Sp  have 
been  collected  systematically  by  Kieffer-Pulz  1993,  who  also  draws 
attention  to  terminological  peculiarities  of  this  commentary.  Similar 
observations  have  been  made  earlier  concerning  Kurundl  and  Maha- 
paccarl381.  Therefore,  the  terminology  could  be  used  for  tracing  fur¬ 
ther  quotations  even  when  these  are  not  marked  as  such. 

The  Andhaka-atthakatha  is  quoted  only  in  the  commentary  on 
Suttavibhanga  and  Khandhaka,  but  not  for  the  Parivara382.  Unless 
this  is  so  by  mere  chance,  it  may  indicate  that  the  date  of  the  Andhaka- 
atthakatha  might  be  earlier  than  the  Parivara  (§  42). 

It  is  an  important  task  of  future  research  to  collect  all  quotations 
of  earlier  commentariesandto  evaluate  them 383 . 

212.  After  enumerating  briefly  the  methods  to  be  applied  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  (Sp  3,13—20*),  the  history  of  Buddhism  from  the  first  council 
up  to  Mahinda  is  described  at  length  in  the  Bahiranidanavannana  (Sp 
4,6-105,22)  (cf.  §228).  This  is  based  on  the  historical  introduction  to 
the  Slhajatthakatha,  which  has  also  been  used  in  Dip  and  Mhv  (§  1 82). 

This  section  contains  detailed  lists  of  the  contents  of  the  Tipitaka 
(Sp  14,11-16,17;  18,1  —  19)  and  particularly  of  the  Nikayas  (Sp 
26,18-28,3)  (cf.  §85). 

213.  Before  the  commentary  on  the  Vinaya  proper  begins,  an  unusual¬ 
ly  long  section  called  Veranjakanda  (Sp  106,4—201,20)  deals  with  the 
brief  introduction  to  the  Suttavibhanga  (Vin  III  1,6-11,33).  This  rela¬ 
tion  of  1  :  10  between  text  and  commentary  does  not  reoccur  in  Sp. 

The  content  of  this  discussion  does  not  at  all  concern  Buddhist 
law,  but  is  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  of  the  teaching.  Thus  this 
part  of  Sp  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  basic  instruction  on  Dhamma  for 
the  Vinaya  expert.  For  more  detailed  information  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Visuddhimagga  (Sp  159,7)  or  to  other  commentaries  such  as 


38°  Bollee  1969:  828. 

381  v.  Hinuber  1979. 

383  Kieffer-Pulz  1993:  173. 

383  According  to  Kieffer-Pulz  1992:  173  Sp  often  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  Andhaka- 
atthakatha. 
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Sumangalavilasinl  (Sp  172,30),  Papancasudanl  (Sp  173,3),  or  Atthasa- 
linl  (Sp  150,28).  In  the  same  way  an  explanation  of  the  paticcasamuppa- 
da,  Vin  I  1,9  is  avoided  at  Sp  953,5—9  by  referring  to  Vism  and  Patth. 
Further,  it  is  stated  expressly  that  the  commentator  wants  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  Vinaya  and  to  leave  aside  matters  relating  to  the  Suttantas 
(Sp  965,15)  in  the  main  body  of  his  commentary. 

214.  The  explanation  of  Buddhist  law  begins  with  introductory  verses 
like  a  separate  text  at  Sp  201,23.  Following  the  method  of  the  apubba- 
padavannana,  Sp  517,6  etc.  “explaining  words  not  explained  before384” 
(cf.  §  256,  293),  that  is  avoiding  repetitions,  the  commentary  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter  towards  the  end  (cf.  §  230). 

An  important  rule  for  reading  the  discussions  of  different  views 
in  the  commentary  is:  “everywhere  (in  this  commentary)  the  opinion 
of  the  atthakatha  or  of  a  thera  which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  (of  a 
discussion),  is  to  be  considered  as  valid  (Sp  300, 8sq.)”. 

Furthermore,  mahapadesas  for  the  Vinaya  are  introduced  (Sp 
230,27-233,2,  cf.  §  230). 

The  longest  section  is  devoted  to  the  4  Parajikas  (Sp  202,4- 
516,18)  and  particularly  to  the  second  one  dealing  with  theft  (Sp 
285,5-392,23),  because  here  the  important  property  law  is  expounded 
in  great  detail. 

215.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above  (§  213sq.)  the  commenta¬ 
tor  occasionally  hints  at  the  plan  according  to  which  Sp  has  jpeen 
constructed.  Of  particular  interest  are  those  remarks  referring  to 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  deviating  from  the 
older  commentaries.  Thus  it  is  said  in  commenting  on  the  first  Paraji- 
ka:  “here  all  Atthakathas  explain  the  lower  (pabbajja )  and  higher  ordi¬ 
nation  ( upasampada ).  We,  however,  will  explain  this  in  the  Khandhaka 
following  the  fixed  sequence  of  the  basic  text  ( thitapalivasena )”  (Sp 
206,18  sq.  ad  Vin  III  15,2)  (cf.  §  225).  Similar  remarks  concerning  the 
explanations  of  bhikkhu  and  the  vinayakammas  are  found  at  Sp  243,10 
sq.  (ad  Vin  III  24,10),  and  on  civara,  Sp  379,7  sq.  (ad  Vin  III 
58,22— 24)385. 

Obviously,  these  remarks  are  useful  only  to  monks  still  familiar 
with  the  old  Atthakatha.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  that  a  very  con- 


384  Cf.  anuttanapadavannana,  Sp  129,  31  etc.  “(only)  explaining  doubtful  words”. 

385  Cf  Sp  589,25;  840,5-8  and  on  Kkh  §  224  sq. 
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siderable  amount  of  text  has  been  shifted  from  the  Parajikakanda  to 
later  parts  of  Sp  changing  the  structure  of  the  commentary  completely. 

The  original  commentary  on  the  Parajika  seems  to  have  com¬ 
prised  almost  all  important  topics  of  law.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Sankhepa-atthakatha  quoted  only  in  the  Parajikakanda  did  indeed 
comment  only  on  this  part  of  the  old  Vinaya-Atthakatha.  If  so,  the 
title  may  not  mean  that  the  commentary  as  such  was  a  brief  one,  but 
can  be  explained  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  extended  only  to  this 
part  of  what  is  now  Sp. 

216.  The  commentary  quotes  the  four  Parajikas  by  numbers386, 
although  there  are  old  key  words  such  as  methunadhamma  (Vin  II 
286, 25)387.  Subdivisions  of  longer  sections  are  called  -vatthu  :  makati- 
vatthukatha,  Sp  228,22  (cf.  Vin  III  22,37)  “commentary  dealing  with 
the  subject  ‘monkey4”.  The  key  words  and  the  Vatthu  names  are  used 
for  cross  references  within  Sp  (cf.  §  22  and  223). 

The  commentary  on  the  individual  rules  follows  a  fixed  pattern 
in  the  four  Parajikas.  This  is  continued  into  the  Samghadisesa  but 
slowly  changes.  In  contrast  to  the  Parajikas  the  name  of  the  Samgha- 
disesas  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  The  commentary  on 
Samghadisesa  13  contains  a  long  insertion  fitted  badly  into  the  context 
and  perhaps  taken  over  from  the  old  Atthakatha  (Sp  617,12-620,25): 
The  first  part  concerns  law  ( apattivinicchaya ,  Sp  617,13,  cf.  CPD),  the 
second  one  flowers.  This  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  descriptions  of  daily  life  found  in  Sp. 

The  form  of  the  commentary  on  the  Pacittiyas  is  again  different, 
beginning:  “here  follows  the  first  rule  in  the  section  on  musavada 
‘lies’”(Sp  735,8).  Thus  all  92  rules  are  divided  into  groups  of  ten  and 
then  counted  individually.  The  comments  on  the  75  Sekkhiya  (Sp 
889,3—899,5)  rules  and  on  the  BhikkhunTvibhahga  (Sp  900,3—949,4) 
are  rather  brief. 

217.  The  same  is  true  for  the  commentary  on  the  Khandhaka:  Maha- 
vagga:  Sp  951-1154;  Cullavagga:  Sp  1154-1300  and  on  the  Parivara: 
Sp  1301-1414.  The  name  of  the  respective  Khandhaka  is  found  at 
the  beginning:  uposathakkhandhake,  Sp  1034,22  etc.  There  are  no  long 
digressions  as  found  occasionally  in  earlier  parts  of  Sp. 


386  E.g.  Sp  298,7. 

387  This  continues  Vedic  usage  on  which  see:  Thieme  1972:  20;  cf.  §  238. 
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218.  These  digressions  are  occasionally  called  pakinnaka,  a  term  also 
used  in  other  commentaries.  These  may  begin  with  a  karika  as  Sp 
270,17*  and  deal  with  matters  of  general  importance  such  as  the 
samutthanas  “origins”  (Sp  270, 17*-27 1,33)  of  an  offence388.  Some 
digressions  may  have  been  taken  over  from  the  old  Atthakatha  as 
stated  once:  “here  a  digression  is  found  in  the  Mahapaccari”  (Sp 
803,19). 

A  second  term  found  only  (?)  in  Sp389  is  palimuttaka  “detached 
from  the  canon”.  These  are  paragraphs  containing  opinions  on  Bud¬ 
dhist  law  not  found  in,  but  based  on  the  Vinaya  (Sp  332,17  etc.).  It  is 
interesting  that  the  Palimuttakas  are  introduced  by  different  wordings 
in  different  parts  of  Sp390. 

219.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basics  of  the  Dhamma  were  communi¬ 
cated  in  the  Veranjakanda  (§213)  there  is  one  long  text  devoted  to 
yogic  practices  in  the  commentary  on  the  3.Parajika.  When  Vin  III 
70,19-71,13  quotes  a  relevant  passage  from  SN  V  321,21-322,9, 
the  explanations  to  both  texts  necessarily  run  parallel  as  well:  Sp 
402,26-404,23  corresponds  to  Spk  III  269,23—270,30,  though  Sp  has 
been  reshaped  in  certain  respects  by  the  help  of  Vism. 

It  is  obvious  that  Sp  has  borrowed  this  text  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  from  either  Vism  or  Spk,  because  all  three  are  slightly  different 
and  differently  fit  into  the  respective  contexts.  Therefore,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  which  commentary  quotes  which.  Rather  it  seems  that  the 
texts  ultimately  perhaps  based  on  the  old  Atthakatha  were  harmonized 
when  the  Atthakatha  in  Pali  was  composed.  How  this  redaction  was 
carried  through  still  needs  investigation  (cf.  §  239). 

220.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  perhaps  three  different  specialists 
were  at  work,  when  Sp  as  a  whole  was  created:  A  “historian”  may 
have  helped  to  compose  the  Bahiranidanakatha  (§  212),  a  “theologian” 
could  have  been  consulted  for  the  Veranjakanda  (§  213),  and  finally  a 
“lawyer”  shaped  the  main  body  of  the  text. 

Given  the  length  of  the  commentary  on  single  groups  of  offences, 
it  is  possible  that  different  redactors  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  explaining  separate  sets  of  rules  such  as  ParSjika  etc. 


3**  v.  Hinuber  1992. 

389  Cf.  atthakathamuttaka,  Pp-a  174,26,  (§312). 

390  It  seems  that  the  word  palimuttaka  has  been  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the  title  of 
Palim  (§  334)  meaning  “independent  arrangement  (of  the  text)”  rather. 
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This  would  explain  certain  discrepancies  in  the  form  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  changing  e.g.  from  Parajika  to  Pacittiya.  One  passage  is  of 
particular  interest  in  this  context:  The  commentary  on  the  1 1  .Pacittiya 
(Sp  768,22—769,7)  refers  back  to  the  3. Parajika  by  stating  that  the 
opinion  quoted  is  found  in  all  old  Atthakathas.  Interestingly,  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  3.Parajika  referred  to  (Sp  476,28-478,6)  is  identical 
as  far  as  the  opinion  referred  to  is  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
text  has  been  developed  considerably,  Theras  are  quoted  and  so  is 
the  Sarikhepa-atthakatha.  If  the  11.  Pacittiya  refers  back  to  the  old 
Atthakatha  on  the  3.  Parajika,  and  not  to  the  more  modem  text  in  Sp 
itself,  this  seems  to  indicate  that  both  the  commentary  on  the  3.  Paraji¬ 
ka  and  the  11.  Pacittiya  may  have  been  composed  simultaneously  thus 
ruling  out  a  cross  reference  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Therefore  it  appears  that  the  main  text,  too,  was  not  the  work  of 
a  single  person.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  chief  redac¬ 
tor  was  Buddhaghosa,  whose  Visuddhimagga  is  quoted  in  Sp  as  a 
dogmatic  authority,  possibly  by  an  equally  authoritative  though  anon¬ 
ymous  law  expert. 


V.  1 .2  The  KhahkhavitaranT 

KhahkhavitaranT  (Kkh:  1.1,1):  Edition:  KhahkhavitaranT  nama  Mati- 
katthakatha.  Buddhaghosa’s  Commentary  on  the  Patimokkha  Edited 
by  D.  Masked.  London  1956. 

Subcommentaries:  Khankhavitaranlporaijatlka  (§377);  Vinayat- 
thamanjusa  (§  378);  [Kankbavitaranl-atthayojana-mahatlka  (Kkh-y: 
1.1,13)]:  Bollee  1968a:  315. 

221.  This  anonymous  explanation  of  the  Patimokkhasutta  (§  15)  was 
written  at  the  initiative  of  an  otherwise-unknown  monk" Sona  (Kkh 
1,13*),  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the  concluding  verses,  which  have 
been  omitted  in  Ee391.  They  refer  the  Slhaja-  and  Poranatfhakatha  as 
sources  of  Kkh.  Further,  a  Slhajamatikatthakatha  is  once  mentioned 
in  the  text  (Kkh  159,26),  which  may  have  been  a  predecessor  of  Kkh. 
Old  Vinaya  commentaries  are  rarely  quoted  in  Kkh. 


391  The  “Buddhaghosa  colophon”  added  to  all  Atthakathas  ascribed  to  him,  is  found 
only  in  B'  and  transcribed  in  v.  Hinuber  1995b. 
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At  the  end  of  Be392  the  title  is  given  as  Kahkhavitarampatimokkha- 
vannana  “Commentary  on  the  Patimokkha  Overcoming  Doubts393.” 

222.  As  Kkh  also  comments  on  the  introduction  not  found  in  the 
Patimokkhasutta  as  embedded  in  the  Vin,  it  guarantees  a  tradition  of 
this  text  independent  from  the  Suttavibhanga  (§  15).  Modern  editions 
of  the  Patimokkhasutta  contain  introductions  neither  identical  with 
each  other  nor  with  Kkh394. 

223.  As  a  brief  handbook  for  practical  purposes  Kkh  avoids  theoreti¬ 
cal  considerations  often  found  in  Sp:  Consequently,  comments  in  Kkh 
are  about  four  times  shorter.  In  the  explanations  of  the  individual  rules 
Kkh  follows  a  fixed  pattern  in  contrast  to  the  changing  one  in  Sp 
(§216).  The  terminology  differs  slightly  from  Sp  as  well:  The  concept 
of  angas,  which  are  key  words  helping  to  memorize  the  essential 
contents  of  the  rules  is  typical  only  to  Kkh395.  Further,  the  titles  of 
the  rules  are  not  identical  in  both  these  texts:  The  3.Parajika  e.g.  is 
called  in  the  Vin  and  in  Sp  manussaviggaha  (Vin  II  286,37;  Sp  768,22), 
but  in  Kkh  jivitavoropanavatthu  (Kkh  32, 19)396.  This  facilitates  cross 
references:  afinatakavinnatti-sikkhapada,  Kkh  77,21  can  refer  only  to 
Sp  667,22,  but  not  to  the  corresponding  rule  in  Kkh  named  clvaravin- 
napana-vatthu,  Kkh  64,30.  The  same  is  true  for  the  titles  of  Vaggas: 
senasanavagga,  Sp  759,21  corresponds  to  bhutagamavagga,  Kkh  88,9. 
In  contrast  to  Sp  all  rules  are  numbered  in  Kkh. 

224.  Both  Sp  and  Kkh  are  ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa.  This  is  unlikely 
for  Sp  (§  209,  220).  In  the  light  of  the  differences  between  both  com¬ 
mentaries  the  assumption  of  a  common  author  is  not  convincing.  The 
discrepancies  in  the  paragraph  on  the  preparations  to  the  uposatha 
seem  to  indicate  a  certain  period  of  time  elapsed  between  Sp  and  Kkh 
during  which  these  changes  were  introduced,  provided  both  commen¬ 
taries  were  composed  at  the  same  place. 


392  Be  1968  also  contains  the  Patimokkhasutta:  Dvematikapali,  p.  1-36. 

393  The  title  Matikatthakatha  used  in  E'  is  found  in  Vjb  184,22,  cf.  Sp-t  III  274,9,  Kkh- 
t  1,5*,  Kkh-nt  489,2*. 

394  Dickson  1876:  71;  Nanamoli  1966:  7-11;  Kkh  Be  1968  (=  Patimokkhasutta): 
1,5-15  =  Sp  1063,1-14  i=  (!)  Kkh  4,10-11,7.  This  text  is  based  on  Vin  I 
118,1—119,8. 

395  Kkh  p.  IX  §  4. 

396  The  term  vatthu  is  used  differently  in  Sp:  §  216. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  Kkh  presupposes  Sp,  because  the  latter 
is  referred  to  frequently  for  a  more  elaborate  discussion,  e.g.  Kkh 
50,30.  Sp  does  not  know  Kkh. 

The  few  passages  where  Kkh  is  more  detailed  than  Sp  are  highly 
interesting:  under  the  heading  bhikkhu,  Kkh  17,19-19,37  (§225)  con¬ 
tains  information  on  upasampada.  In  a  similar  way  simd,  Kkh 
4,22-8,19,  kathina  and  cTvara,  Kkh  53,21-56,13  are  dealt  with, 
though  the  corresponding  basic  texts  belong  to  the  Khandhaka.  The 
obvious  intention  of  Kkh  is  to  convey  all  the  essential  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  Vinaya  in  an  abbreviated  form  to  the  monks. 

225.  In  spite  of  the  isolated  reference  to  the  Slhajamatikatthakatha 
(§  221)  it  is  not  clear,  whether  there  was  an  immediate  predecessor  to 
Kkh,  although  obviously  Kkh  used  the  old  Atthakatha.  In  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  38.  Pacittiya  Sp  840,5—7  refers  its  reader  to  the  Kappi- 
yabhumikatha  in  the  commentary  on  the  Bhesajjakkhandhaka,  thus 
changing  the  sequence  of  texts  of  the  old  Atthakatha  (Sp  840,5).  Kkh, 
on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  old  Atthakatha  and  keeps  the  relevant 
information  here:  Kkh  109,17-111,4  (38.  Pacittiya)  corresponds  to  Sp 
1 098, 11  —  11 05,29  (Kappiyabhumikatha).  Luckily  both  Kkh  110,26  and 
Sp  1100,10  quote  the  same  passage  from  the  Mahapaccarl,  which 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  quoted  in  the  old  Atthakatha  on  the 
38.Pacittiya  already.  Consequently,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sp  transfer¬ 
red  a  text,  which  is  still  found  in  the  original  place  in  Kkh.  As  the 
wording  is  not  identical,  Kkh  cannot  simply  have  adopted  it  from  Sp, 
but  both  must  have  used  the  old  Atthakatha  directly  and  indepen¬ 
dently. 

The  same  procedure  can  be  observed  again  in  the  commentary  on 
bhikkhu,  Kkh  17,19— 19,37  sq.,  where  the  text  on  upasampada  is  found, 
which  Sp  shifted  to  the  Khandhaka  (§  215). 

Rare  as  they  seem  to  be,  these  examples  allow  us  to  reconstruct 
small  pieces  of  the  old  Atthakatha  and  show  the  redactors  of  the 
Vinaya  commentaries  at  work.  Further,  they  indicate  that  the  older 
commentaries  may  have  been  quoted  indirectly  occasionally,  as  in  this 
particular  case  not  from  the  Mahapaccarl  itself,  but  from  the  Slhajattha- 
katha. 
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V.2  The  Commentaries  on  the  Suttapitaka 

V.2.1  The  Commentaries  on  the  First  Four  Nikayas 

SumangalavilasinT  (Sv:  2.1,1):  Edition:  T.W.Rhys  Davids  and  J.Estlin 
Carpenter  I  (1886);  W.Stede  II  (1931),  III  (1932)  [repinted  with  appen¬ 
dices:  I  (1968),  II,  III  (1971)]. 

Subcommentaries:  LlnatthappakasinT  (§  358);  SadhujanavilasinI 
(§  382). 

Papancasudani  (Ps:  2.2,1):  Edition:  J. Woods  and  D.Kosambi  I  (1922), 
II  (1928);  I.B.Horner  III  (1933),  IV  (1937),  V  (1938). 

Subcommentary:  LlnatthappakasinT  (§  358). 

Saratthappakasiiu  (Spk:  2.3,1):  Edition:  F.L.Woodward  I  (1929),  II 
(1932),  III  (1937). 

Sucommentary:  LlnatthappakasinT  (§  358). 

Manorathapiiranl  (Mp:  2.4,1):  Edition:  E.Hardy  and  M.Walleser  I 
(1924;  21973),  M.Walleser  and  H.Kopp  II  (1930;  21967);  H.Kopp  III 
(1936),  IV  (1940),  V  (1956)397. 

Subcommentary:  Saratthamanjusa  (§  378). 

226.  The  commentaries  on  DN,  MN,  SN,  and  AN  form  a  unit  together 
with  the  Visuddhimagga,  which  is  underlined  by  the  introductory  vers¬ 
es  stating  that  Vism  is  “in  the  middle  of  the  four  Agamas398”  (Sv  2,6* 
=  Ps  I  2,10*  =  Spk  I  2,18*  =  Mp  I  2,24*).  It  is  also  said  expressly 
that  these  commentaries  and  Vism  have  a  common  author:  Visuddhi- 
magge  may  a  ...  vuttam,  Sv  2,3*  etc.  Each  of  these  four  units  claims  to 
give  a  complete  description  of  the  teaching,  which  may  be  due  to  the 
bhanaka-system  (§  49)399. 

227.  The  introductory  and  the  concluding  verses  are  for  the  better 
part  identical  in  all  four  commentaries400.  They  contain  the  following 
information: 


397  None  of  these  commentaries  has  been  translated. 

398  In  the  introductory  arya-verses  Buddhaghosa  uses  agama  instead  of  nikaya  and 
MajjhimasangTti,  Ps  1 2,3*,  cf.  catasso  samgltiyo,  Sv  14,7  “four  Nikayas”,  Dighasam- 
glti,  Sv  14,8. 

399  This,  in  a  way,  corresponds  to  the  self-sufficieny  of  the  Vedic  sakhas,  e.g.,  of  the 
Yajurveda,  cf.  Gonda  1975:  323. 

The  concluding  verses  of  Sv  have  been  omitted  in  E'.  They  are  published  in  v. 
Hinuber  1995b. 
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I.  Initiators  of  the  commentaries: 

1.  Sv:  The  Samghathera401  Dathanaga  from  the  Sumangalaparivena 

2.  Ps:  Bhadanta  Buddhamitta,  whom  Buddhaghosa  met  in  Mayura- 

rupapattana 

3.  Spk:  Bhadanta  Jotipala 

4.  Mp:  Bhadanta  Jotipala,  whom  Buddhaghosa  met  in  KancI  and 

Jlvaka  from  the  Mahavihara  in  Tambapannidlpa  “Island  Cey¬ 
lon’’ 

As  Jotipala  is  named  in  both  Spk  and  Mp  and  as  only  these  texts 
have  the  introductory  verses  Spk  I  2,3*-8*  =  Mp  I  2,8*- 14*  in  com¬ 
mon  they  may  form  a  subunit  (§  230). 

It  is  important  that  KancI  is  mentioned  which  connects  Bud¬ 
dhaghosa  to  South  India  (§  207). 

II. The  names  of  the  commentaries: 

Sv  is  named  after  the  Sumangalaparivena,  where  the  initiator  lived, 
the  names  of  Ps  and  Spk  are  only  mentioned,  and  Mp,  strangely 
enough,  is  explained  as  “filling  with  joy  about  the  explanation  of  all 
(!)  Agamas.” 

It  was  perhaps  necessary  to  invent  these  names  to  distinguish  the 
“new”  from  the  “old”  Atthakatha:  Samyuttatthakatha,  Vism  432,26 
obviously  refers  to  the  old  Atthakatha,  as  the  text  quoted  is  not  found 
in  Spk.  The  same  is  perhaps  true  for  Majjhimatthakatha,  Vism  72,24. 
Therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Vism  occasionally  quotes  and  thus 
preserves  material  from  the  “old”  Atthakatha  otherwsise  lost,  because 
it  was  not  included  elsewhere  into  the  “new”  Atthakatha  (cf.  §  249). 

III.  A  brief  characteristic  of  the  commentaries  is  given,  such  as 
“destroyer  of  heretical  opinions”(Ps  V  1 09, 1 1  *). 

IV.  The  length  of  the  texts  together  with  Vism  is  mentioned: 

1.  Sv:  81  4-  59  =  140  bhanavara 

2.  Ps:  107  +  59  =  166  bhanavara 

3.  Spk:  78  +  59  =  137  bhanavara 

4.  Mp:  94  +  59  =  153  bhanavara 

V.  At  the  very  end  the  merit  made  by  composing  the  commentar¬ 
ies  is  transferred  to  the  whole  world. 


401  A  Samghathera  is  the  senior  most  monk  (at  least  in  Ceylon  or  South  India  at  the 
time),  such  as  the  president  of  the  second  council  SabbakamI,  Vin  II  303,27;  cf. 
v.  Hiniiber  1996. 
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The  texts  end  with  the  “Buddhaghosa  colophon”  identical  in  all 
four  commentaries  and  Vism,  where  also  his  place  of  origin  (?)  Moran- 
dakhetaka402  is  found. 

228-  Sv  begins  with  an  introduction  common  to  all  four  Nikaya-com- 
mentaries403,  which  is  largely  identical  with  the  historical  introduction 
to  Sp  (§  212).  The  history  ends  in  Sv  already  with  the  first  council  held 
at  Rajagaha,  because  the  second  one  held  at  VesalT  concerned  only 
matters  of  the  Vinaya. 

The  events  immediately  before  the  first  council,  when  Ananda 
gained  the  Arahantship  (Vin  II  286,9-15),  are  related  twice.  The 
second  report  is  ascribed  to  the  Majjhimabhanakas  (Sv  11,3-11,11  = 
Sp  12,17-13,3),  while  the  first  (Sv  10,19-11,2)  may  be  the  one  of 
the  Dlghabhanakas.  If  so,  different  Bhanakas  had  slightly  different 
historical  traditions404. 

The  central  figure  of  the  council  is  of  course  Ananda  as  the  first 
monk  to  recite  the  Nikayas,  who  is  instructed  by  the  council  to  hand 
the  Nikayas  down  to: 

I.  MN:  disciples  of  the  deceased  Sariputta;  II.  SN:  Mahakassapa, 
III.  AN:  Anuruddha405,  while  Ananda  himself  keeps  DN.  This  seems 
to  be  the  legend  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Wianaka-tradition. 

229.  In  contrast  to  Sp  the  Nikaya-commentaries  normally  do  not  con¬ 
tain  many  deliberations;  the  orthodox  interpretation  is  simply  commu¬ 
nicated.  Heretical  opinions  are  not  discussed406  in  contrast  to  Sp, 
where  diverging  opinions  are  examined  before  a  decision  on  a  legal 
problem  is  reached. 

One  of  the  rare  discussions  concerns  a  reference  to  a  Jataka, 
which  was  not  unanimously  accepted  (Sv  483,10  sq.). 

230.  There  are,  however,  certain  theoretical  considerations  on  the 
explanation  of  Suttantas  common  to  all  four  commentaries.  Thus  the 
principle  of  apubbavannana,  Sv  71,19  has  been  used  here  as  in  Sp  (cf. 
§  214). 


402  The  exact  form  of  this  place  name  of  unknown  location  is  doubtful. 

403  The  other  commentaries  refer  back  to  Sv:  Ps  1 2,32-36;  Spk  I  3,2-6;  Mp  I  3,10-15. 

404  Cf.  the  different  tables  of  contents  for  the  Khuddakanikaya:  §  85. 

405  Cf.  CPD  (1933)  s.v.  Anuruddha,  where  this  information  is  explained  correctly.  In 
spite  of  this,  it  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  Migot  1954:  481. 

406  This  is  done  only  in  Kv:  §  144  sq. 
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Typical  for  the  Nikaya-commentaries  are  the  “four  reasons  for 
the  laying  down  of  a  Suttanta”  (suttanikkhepa,  Sv  50,20-51,29  =  Ps 
I  15,20-16,22  =  Spk  II  3,16-4,25  =  Mp  I  19,18-20,2,  cf.  §253,  256, 
278,  299): 

1 .  attajjhasaya :  “one’s  own  wish”  (CPD) 

2.  parajjhasaya  “the  wish  of  another  person” 

3.  pucchavasika  “due  to  a  question” 

4.  atthuppattika  “due  to  an  occasion”  (CPD) 

The  suttanikkhepa s  are  illustrated  by  examples  and  conclude  the 
commentaries  on  the  introduction  ( nidana )  to  the  respective  first  Sut- 
tantas,  in  which  the  first  sentence  beginning  with  evam  me  sutam  ... 
(§  53)407  is  discussed  in  great  detail.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  suttanik- 
khepas  are  defined  in  Spk  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nidanavagga  com¬ 
mentary,  which  shows  that  the  sharp  break  between  this  and  the  Saga- 
thavagga  (§  74)  was  already  felt  at  the  time  of  Buddhaghosa. 

In  commenting  on  the  four  mahapadesas  (§  9),  a  controversy  on 
what  is  to  be  understood  as  a  Suttanta,  is  communicated  (Sv 
565,32-566,30)  and  the  Thera  Sudinna  is  quoted  postulating:  “all  the 
Buddha  word  (that  is  including  the  Vinaya)  is  Suttanta”  (Sv  566,7). 
The  whole  paragraph  is  repeated  in  Mp  III  158,21-160,16  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Catukkanipata.  Only  in  Sv,  however,  a  Pakinnaka  is 
added  containing  the  mahapadesas  of  the  Vinaya  (Sv  567,2-568,6), 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Vinaya  experts  (Sp  230,27-233,2) 
in  analogy  to  those  found  already  in  the  Mahaparinibbanasuttanta 
(DN  II  123,30—126,5),  further: 

1.  sutta  :  “the  whole  Vinayapitaka”  (Sp  230,32,  cf.  Sp  769,3  where  Vin 
II  138,22sq.  is  quoted  as  sutta):  “the  whole  Tipitaka”  (Sv  567,34) 
(!) 

2.  suttanuloma  “analogous  to  the  canonical  text”  (Sp  213,1  sq.  based 
on  Vin  I  250,34-251,6:  “ mahapadesa ”). 

3.  acariyavada  “teaching  of  those  participating  in  the  councils”  (dham- 
masahgahaka,  Sp  231,9)  cf.  Sp  1103,27;  1104,11  sq. 


407  Sv  26,17-33,32;  Ps  I  3,2-10,4;  Spk  1 4,5-12,4;  Mp  1 4,3-14,2,  cf.  Ud-a  6,4-25,13, 
cf.  Lamotte  1949a:  80-114;  similarly  on  bhagam,  Sv  33,33-34,11  =  Ps  I  10,5-28 
=  Spk  I  12,5—30  =  Mp  I  4,3—28,  cf.  Lamotte  1949a:  115—126,  or  viharati ,  Ps  I 
10,35-11,7  =  Spk  I  13,1-8;  Mp  I  15,3-10  etc. 
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4.  attano  mati  “one’s  own  opinion”  (Sp  231,11:  “inferred  [anumanena] 
by  one’s  own  intellect  according  to  guidelines  [nayaggahena]”,  cf. 
ay  am  therassa  manoratho,  As  267,1) 

This  discussion  is  found  neither  in  Spk  nor  in  Ps,  but  only  once 
in  each  “subunit”  (§  227). 

231.  When  explaining  the  text  of  the  Tipitaka,  the  commentaries  may 
simply  give  the  meaning  of  single  words:  anum  thulam  (DN  I  223,8*) 
ti  khuddakam  mahantam,  Sv  393,3  or:  uppannam  hot!  (DN  1  224,10)  ti 
jatam  hoti,  Sv  395,9.  In  both  instances  extremely  common  words  such 
as  “minute,  large,  bom”  are  explained  by  synonyms,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  retranslations  from  the  Slha!atthakatha(?).  Astonishingly,  both 
occur  in  sections  marked  as  anuttanavannana  “explanation  of  unclear 
words(?!)”(Sv  388,4;  395,4). 

Some  of  these  glosses  read  as  if  quoted  from  a  dictionary:  manavo 
(DN  I  1,9)  ti  satto  pi  coro  pi  taruno  pi,  Sv  36,6,  which  is  indeed  later 
used  by  the  Abhidhanappadlpika  842  (cf.  Sadd  508,21  -25)408.  This 
important  evidence  for  early  Indian  lexicography  has  so  far  escaped 
the  attention  of  scholars409. 

At  the  same  time  the  usage  of  the  word  manava  is  demonstrated 
by  examples  from  the  Tipitaka  confirmed  by  the  commentaries:  mana- 
vehl  (AN  III  102,10)  ti  corehi ,  Mp  III  271,3  etc.  These  examples  seem 
to  have  been  common  knowledge  to  all  commentators  as  shown  by 
the  explanation  of  the  pronoun  vo  “you”  also  provided  with  numerous 
examples  (Ps  I  18,14-24),  and  referred  to  at  Sp  485,28  sq.  as  if  univer¬ 
sally  known. 

232.  Occasionally  the  same  word  is  not  explained  in  a  uniform  manner. 
Comparing  the  definition  of  attharana,  paccattharana  “covering,  blan¬ 
ket”  at  Sp  1086,3-1087,8  ¥=  Sv  86,25-88,4  #  Mp  II  292,27-293,18410 
it  is  evident  that  the  Nikaya-commentaries  take  over  the  wording  of 
Sp  as  this  concerns  legal  matters,  but  they  add  the  opinion  of  “some” 
(keci)  who  allow  much  more  luxurious  blankets  than  does  the  Vinaya, 
a  fact  that  still  worries  later  Vinaya  commentaries411. 


408  Cf.  the  “lexicon  verses”:  Ps  II  27,22*-24;  Patis-a  12,21*-24;  13,13»-16*;  14,17*-2l* 
(§  293)  and  the  much  later  Ap-a  99,10*-18. 

409  On  the  earliest  indigenous  dictionaries:  Vogel  1979:  309;  on  a  possible  date:  §293, 
cf.  §450. 

4">  Cf.  Ps  II  39,12-22  =  Spk  II  325,13  *  Sv  86,26-87,2;  87,21-88,1. 

“ti  vjb  477,17-22,  cf.  Sp-t  III  295,5-13  takes  it  to  be  said  to  please  laymen;  cf.  also 
Vism  41,11— 14. 
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Sometimes  explanations  of  the  same  word  vary  even  within  the 
same  commentary  e.g.  suttanta  kavikata  kaveyya  ...,  SN  II  267,11  = 
AN  I  72,30  =  AN  III  107,19  is  explained  in  one  way  at  Spk  II 
229,3-13  =  Mp  II  146,19-147,8,  but  differently  at  Mp  III  272,5-17: 
The  AN  references  are  found  in  the  Duka-  and  Pancaka-Nipata 
respectively,  which  may  be  the  reason  for  the  difference.  This  is 
because  individual  Nipatas  still  have  separate  traditions,  as  manu- 
scrjpts  often  contain  the  basic  text  of  only  one  Nipata  together  with 
-the  respective  commentary.  If  texts  were  handed  down  in  this  manner 
at  an  early  date  this  would  easily  explain  why  two  different  redactors 
were  at  work  or  why  two  different  traditions  were  adopted  from  the 
old  Atthakatha. 

Opinions  on  single  words  varied  at  the  time  of  the  Atthakatha: 
aranna  is  defined  differently  in  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma  (Sp  301,11) 
and  differently  again  in  Suttanta  (Vism  72,11  -19)412. 

233.  Syntactical  and  grammatical  problems  are  clarified413  in  a  termi¬ 
nology  which  allows  the  conclusion  that  the  Paninian  system  was  fami- 
lar  to  the  commentators414. 

234.  Side  by  side  with  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  words  there  are  also 
“encyclopaedic”  explanations  as  in:  sakunan  (DN  I  222,25)  ti  kakam 
va  kulalam  va,  Sv  392,25  “bird  means  crow  or  hawk  (?  meaning  uncer¬ 
tain)”.  Here  the  commentary  actually  quotes  an  old  formula  (2+2+3) 
from  the  canon:  gijjha  pi  kaka  pi  kulala  pi,  SN  II  255,13  =  Vin  III 
105,16  (Spk  II  217,12  =  Sp  507,13).  These  formulas  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  into  the  commentaries  frequently  via  the  Niddesa 
(§  117).  At  the  same  time  they  can  hardly  belong  to  the  old  Atthakatha, 
because  such  explanations  rule  out  the  possibility  that  they  were 
translated  from  Sinhalese. 

235.  Often,  long  digressions  are  connected  to  key  words  such  as:  bhad- 
dakappe,  DN  II  1,27,  which  induces  the  commentator  at  Sv 
410,21-425,15  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha 


412  CPD  s.v.  aranna,  vol.  I,  p.  414a  (bottom);  cf.  sambahula,  Sv  42,33-43,2  =  Ps  II 
54,11-15  =  Spk  II  168,13-16  =  Ud-a  102,15-17  (§257  note  452;  §286)  and  Nor¬ 
man  1987  on  sabbato  pabham. 

413  E.g.  Sv  396,26  -  28. 

414  Pind  1989,  1990,  cf.  v.  Hinuber  1987;  119  sq. 
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using  a  fixed  set  of  paricchedas  “sections”  such  as  bodhi-pariccheda 
“section  on  enlightenment”  etc.  (Sv  421,29-33)  (cf.  §  299). 

In  Mp,  long  hagiographical  texts  have  been  preserved  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  different  groups  of  prominent  persons  (§  79):  42  Ther- 
as:  Mp  I  148-337;  13  Therls:  Mp  I  337-381;  10  laymen:  Mp  I 
382-401;  10  laywomen:  Mp  I  401-458. 

236.  Another  digression  is  the  story  on  the  birth  of  the  king  Ajatasattu 
(Sv  133,30-139,6),  where  the  commentary  refers  to  the  Yinaya  (cf. 
Vin  II  184,  30  sq.).  A  similar  text  on  king  Mandhata  is  ascribed  to  the 
Atthakathacariyas  (Sv  481,8-483,7  =  Ps  I  225,6-227,12). 

Small  additions  to  the  canonical  texts  such  as  evam  etam  bhutapub- 
ban  ti,  DN  II  167,21  (§  54)  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  (cf. 
§  65)  added  during  the  third  council  (Sv  615,14)  in  this  particular  case 
or  even  later:  Tambapannittherehi  vutta,  Sv  615,17  “(these  verses  [DN 
II  167,22*- 168,4*])  have  been  spoken  by  Ceylonese  elders  ”  (cf.  Sv 
646,19). 

237.  A  unique  remark  is  made  at  the  end  of  DN  no.  14  Mahapadanasut- 
tanta  (DN  II  1,4-54,7).  The  canonical  text  is  supposed  to  be  an  abbre¬ 
viated  version  of  three  bhanavara  (Sv  480,9  sq.)415,  which  can  be 
expanded  to  21  or  even  2600  (!)  bhanavara ,416  and  consequently  this 
is  the  suttantaraja,  Sv  480,16. 

238.  Suttanta  titles  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  each  section:  evam 
me  sutam  ...  ti  Sabbasavasuttam,  Ps  I  59,25  are  used  for  reference  to 
the  canonical  text  explained  in  Sv  and  in  Ps. 

The  pratice  of  Spk  and  Mp  is  quite  different.  Due  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  Suttantas  in  the  basic  texts  (§  48),  these  are  counted: 
nandanavaggassa  pathame.  tatra  ti  ...,  Spk  I  29,9  “the  first  (Suttanta) 
in  the  Nandana  section.  There  means  ...”  or:  dutiyassa  pathame.  eka- 
dhamman  ti  ...,  Mp  I  29,12. 

This  pattern  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  long  section  on  hagi¬ 
ography  in  Mp  (§  235),  where  the  basic  text  is  quoted  in  a  unique  way: 
atthanapdliyam  atthdnan  ti  ...,  Mp  II  1,6  (ad  AN  1  26,30),  cf.  Mp  II 
18,23  (ad  AN  I  30,20):  “in  the  canonical  text  (called)  ‘impossible’: 
impossible  means  ...”.  No  parallel  to  this  way  of  quoting  the  basic 


415  On  expanding  texts  cf.  §  70,  144. 
4,6  The  length  of  DN  is  64  bhanavara. 
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text  can  be  traced  in  the  Atthakatha417.  Therefore,  this  was  per¬ 
haps  the  manner  to  quote  the  canon  used  in  the  old  Atthakatha,  which 
the  redactors  forgot  to  change  here  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  digres¬ 
sion. 


239.  The  aim  to  convey  a  certain  basic  knowledge  entails  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  commentaries  as  for  example  on  the  daily  routine  of  the 
Buddha,  which  should  be  common  knowledge  to  all  monks:  Sv 
45,17-48,2  =  Spk  I  243,33-246,22  =  Mp  I  64, 4-67, 2418. 

More  interesting  for  the  structure  of  the  Atthakatha  are  those 
parallel  texts  which  are  used  in  explanations  of  equally  parallel  passag¬ 
es  in  the  Tipitaka. 

All  four  Nikayas  contain  the  ten  sikkhapadas  and  all  four  com¬ 
mentaries  attach  some  importance  to  their  detailed  explanation.  In 
addition,  they  are  discussed  in  the  AtthasalinI  (cf.  §  313).  The  following 
table  is  meant  to  give  a  rough  idea  about  the  interrelation  of  the 
respective  texts419.  It  should  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  respective 
editions420: 


Basic  texts: 

DN  I  4,1 -5,3 

Commentaries: 

I.  Sv  69,20-  70,5 
intermediate  text 
II.  Sv  71,16-33 


MN  I  45,7-17 

Ps  1 198,9- 16 

Ps  I  198,17-199,10 
Ps  I  199,11-199,28 
Ps  I  200,1-200,21 
Sv  73,4-9) 

Ps  I  200,21-203,9 


SN  II  168,2-17 

Spk  II  144,18- 145,2 

Spk  II  154,3-145,18 
Spk  II  145,19-145,6 
Spk  II  146,6-146,21 

Spk  II  146,22-149,26 


III.  (DN:  text  differs) 

IV.  Sv  72,15-73,4 
(additional  text  in  Sv: 

V.  Sv  73,32-74,15  etc 


Here  ends  the  continuous  parallel  in  the  basic  text  and  the  Nikaya- 
commentaries. 


417  Cf.  the  use  of  key  words  in  Sp  (§216)  and  the  unusual  (older?)  method  to  quote 
Jatakas  in  Bharhut  such  as  Yavamajhakiyam  jatakam:  Liiders  1941  ■  139  cf  also 
NiddTI  80,6  sq. 

418  Not  yet  traced  in  Ps,  but  cf.  Pj  II  131,24-134,17. 

419  A  detailed  study  on  the  structure  of  the  Atthakatha  is  under  preparation  and  will 
discuss  the  parallels  in  detail. 

420  The  ten  sikkhapadas  are  referred  to  by  Roman  figures:  I.  panatipata  “murder”,  II. 
adinnadana  “theft”  etc.  For  texts,  where  they  are  enumerated  see  §  20. 
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This  relates  to  the  Atthasalinl  as  follows: 

1.  ( sikkhapada  I— X): 

Ps  I  198,9-203,9  Spk  II  144,18-149,26  As  97,13-102,31 
After  different  intermediate  texts  inserted  in  all  commentaries  the 
parallel  continues: 

2.  Ps  I  203,25-204,25  Spk  II  149,28-151,3  As  102,38-104,3 
intermediate  text  in  Ps 

3.  Ps  I  204,30-205,18  Spk  II  151,4-151,25  As  104,4-104,27 

The  individual  elements,  from  which  this  passage  has  been  built 
can  be  recognized  easily  because  they  are  separated  by  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  texts.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  explanation  of  I.  panatipata  there 
is  a  reference  to  Sp  for  a  more  detailed  explanation:  Sv  70,4;  Ps  I 
198,26;  Spk  II  145,1,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  other  paragraphs, 
too.  These  repetitions  make  sense  only,  if  the  individual  paragraphs 
were  originally  conceived  as  separate  units  which  could  be  inserted 
wherever  needed.  Where  no  such  concluding  sentence  exists,  the  seams 
between  individual  parts  very  often  show  that,  and  how,  prefabricated 
texts  have  been  fitted  into  the  context. 

Moreover,  the  ten  sikkhapadas  are  found  and  commented  upon 
even  twice  in  AN:  AN  I  211,17-212,32  with  Mp  II  324,30-327,29 
and  AN  II  208,33-209,33  with  Mp  III  188,13  - 195,4.  If  the  comments 
in  Mp  are  compared  in  detail  to  those  in  Sv  and  Spk  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  intermediate  text  found  in  Sv  after  I.  etc.  (see  table 
above),  but  not  in  Spk,  can  be  traced  in  Mp: 

I.  Sv  69,20-70,5  =  Spk  II  144,18-145,2 

intermediate  text:  Sv  70,6-71,15  =  Mp  II  324,31—325,24 
II.  Sv  71,16-71,33  =  Spk  II  145,3-145,18 

intermediate  text:  Sv  72,1  —  14  =  Mp  II  325,27—326,9  etc. 

As  Mp  comments  very  briefly  on  the  terms  panatipata  etc.,  which 
are  dealt  with  at  length  in  Spk,  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  text  of 
both  Spk  and  Mp  and  end  up  with  the  text  in  Sv. 

240.  Once  these  parallels  are  analysed,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  redac¬ 
tors  used  palm  leaf  slips  for  certain  key  words  to  be  used  in  each  of 
.the -four- commentaries  on  the  Nikayas42  1 .  This  would  guarantee  that 


42!.  The  use  of  slips  (pattrika )  is  attested  by  Jayaratha  commenting  in  the  early  13th 
century  on  Ruyyaka:  Alamkarasarvasva  (Kavyamala  no.  35  [1939]:  86,137),  cf. 
Jacobi  1908/1969:  291/165. 
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all  contained  the  same  information  in  uniform  wording  as  an  addition¬ 
al  guarantee  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  content. 

Thus  the  plan  the  Nikaya-commentaries  follow,  differs  widely 
from  the  one  used  for  Sp.  In  the  Nikaya-commentaries  texts  are  dupli¬ 
cated  deliberately  to  make  every  single  commentary,  combined  with 
Vism,  independent  from  the  other  three.  In  this  manner  they  stand 
like  four  separate  columns  of  orthodoxy  on  the  same  firm  foundation 
formed  by  Vism. 

Sp,  on  the  other  hand,  avoids  parallels  and  refers  the  user  to  other 
sections  of  the  same  commentary,  where  a  problem  has  been  discussed 
or  a  case  decided. 

241,  There  are  however  parallels  between  Sp  and  the  Nikaya-commen¬ 
taries.  The  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns  has  been  related  in  Cul- 
lavagga  X  (Vin  II  253,17-256,32)  and  in  the  Anguttaranikaya  (AN 
IV  274,3—277,18).  The  Vinaya-commentary  is  very  brief  here  (Sp 

1290.26— 1291,26)  and  refers  the  reader  back  to  the  commentary  on 
the  21.Pacittiya  (Sp  792,  11-800,19),  while  Mp  IV  132,2-137,12  refers 
its  readers  to  Sp  (Mp  IV  1 36,5)  for  a  full  technical  explanation  on  the 
garudhammas  “strict  rules”  prescribed  only  for  nuns. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  commentaries  on  parallel 
passages  in  the  canon  because  of  their  differences:  While  Sp  hardly 
mentions  the  introductory  story  this  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  Mp:  Sp 

1290.26-  1291,2  :  Mp  IV  132,28-134,20  explaining  words  and  phrases 
nowhere  commented  in  Sp.  The  explanation  on  the  eight  garudham¬ 
mas,  however,  is  very  brief  in  Mp  IV  134,21  sq.  Neither  key  words  nor 
the  explanations  correspond  to  Sp  792,1  sq.  Consequently,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Sp  simply  abbreviated  the  text  as  found  in  Mp  at  present. 
On  the  other  hand  both  commentaries  run  parallel  in  the  frames  of 
the  story  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  famous  similes  on  the  desaster- 
ous  effects  expected  to  occur  after  admitting  women  to  the  Samgha. 
Thus  both  used  the  same  source. 

The  Vinaya  commentary,  however,  omits  the  explanation  on  the 
garudhammas  in  the  Cullavagga-commentary,  because  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  according  to  the  latest  insights  of  the  legal  experts  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  31.  Pacittiya.  Thus  a  repetition  of  the  perhaps  outdated  text 
as  preserved  in  Mp  was  uncalled  for. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct,  Sp  has  abbreviated,  while  Mp  might 
have  kept  the  full  text  of  the  old  Atthakatha  attached  to  the  account 
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on  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns  originally  common  to  both 
Cullavagga  and  Ahguttaranikaya.  Thus  a  piece  of  the  old  Vinaya-Attha- 
katha  might  survive  in  this  particular  case  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Ahguttaranikaya. 

242.  The  overall  plan  comprising  Sp  and  the  four  Nikaya-commentar- 
ies  together  with  and  presupposing  Vism  was  conceived  at  the  time  of 
Buddhaghosa,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  master  mind  keeping  this 
huge  and  admirable  project  together422.  As  demonstrated  for  Sp 
(§  215),  the  structure  of  the  old  Atthakatha  was  changed  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  almost  completely  in  this  commentary,  but  perhaps  also 
in  those  on  the  Nikayas,  which  are  called  Atthakathasara  “essence  of 
the  (old)  Atthakatha”  (Ps  I  109,15*  etc.),  which  seems  to  point  at  an 
abbreviation. 

243.  The  complex  structure  of  the  new  Atthakatha  has  been  handled 
very  skillfully  and  with  great  care  in  spite  of  an  occasional  awkward¬ 
ness  when  fitting  prefabricated  pieces  together. 

The  best  proof  of  a  careful  redaction  are  the  numerous  cross  ref¬ 
erences  which  were  inserted  with  much  deliberation  as  just  one  out 
of  innumerable  examples  taken  from  the  parallel  commentary  on  the 
(Maha)-Satipatthanasuttantas  (DN  no.  22,  DN  II  290-315;  MN  no. 
10,  MN  I  55—63)  shows  (Sv  741-806  :  Ps  I  225—302):  When  rupa- 
and  arupa-kammatthana ,  Sv  774,24  are  discussed,  the  commentary 
simply  refers  back  to  the  Sakkapanha-commentary  (Sv  721,35 — 
724,15),  where  the  relevant  information  is  given.  Ps  on  the  other  hand 
has  not  yet  explained  these  concepts  and  consequently  has  to  do  this 
here: 

Sv  774,2:  refers  to  Sakkapanha  Ps  I  275,30 

Sakkapanha-ct.:  Sv  721,35-724,15  Ps  I  275,30-278,14 
Sv  744,27  Ps  I  278,15 

Thus  the  text  as  found  in  Ps  reads  as  if  it  was  a  combination  of 
two  different  paragraphs  in  Sv. 

Therefore,  the  cross  references  were  not  incorporated  into  the  pre¬ 
fabricated  parts,  but  added  wherever  necessary,  only  when  a  text  was 
inserted  into  a  certain  commentary. 


422  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Atthakatha  to  other  commentaries  composed 
in  ancient  India.  This  is  however  impossible  at  present  because  the  commentaries 
are  a  badly  neglected  field  of  research. 
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244.  It  is  interesting  to  ask  who  wrote  these  large  texts  which  were 
used  in  different  commentaries.  As  they  very  often  deal  with  matters 
of  dogma,  Buddhaghosa  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unlikely  guess.  A 
detailed  comparison  with  Vism  therefore  seems  to  be  a  rewarding  task. 

Another  problem  is  finding  out  who  put  the  texts  together, 
because  the  commentaries  are  not  totally  uniform  and  too  voluminous 
to  assume  only  one  person  at  work423.  For  this  purpose  linguistic 
peculiarities  could  be  used  which  are  found  sometimes  and  seem  to  be 
limited  to  one  commentary  or  the  other.  Moreover,  texts  not  repeated 
such  as  the  hagiography  in  Mp  (§  235)  should  be  investigated.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  many  tasks  for  future  research  on  the  commentar¬ 
ies. 


V.2.2  Vimuttimagga  and  Visuddhimagga 

Vimuttimagga  (Vim:  2.8.0):  Edition:  Indian  original  lost424;  Transla¬ 
tion:  The  Path  of  Freedom  by  the  Arahant  Upatissa.  Translated  into 
Chinese  by  Tipitaka  Sanghapala  of  Funan.  Translated  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  by  N.R.M.Ehara,  Soma  Thera  and  Kheminda  Thera.  Colombo 
1961  (repr.  1995)  [trsl.  in  1936], 

Visuddhimagga  (Vism:  2.8.1):  Editions:  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  1920/1; 
Visuddhimagga  of  Buddhaghosacariya  Edited  by  H.C.Warren, 
Revised  by  D.Kosambi.  Cambridge/Mass.  1950.  HOS  41  [foreword 
dated  1927];  Ne:  Visuddhimagga  of  Buddhaghosacariya  by  Dhamma- 
nanda  Kosambi.  Bombay  I  (1940),  II  (1943)  [II:  Visuddhimaggadlpi- 
ka425];  Buddhaghosacariya’s  Visuddhimaggo  with  Paramatthamanju- 
satlka  of  Bhadantacariya  Dhammapala.  Benares  I  (1969),  II  (1969), 
III  (1972)  (§361);  translations:  Visuddhi-Magga  oder  der  Weg  zur 
Reinheit.  Die  groBte  und  alteste  systematische  Darstellung  des  Bud- 
dhismus.  Zum  ersten  Male  aus  dem  Pali  iibersetzt  von  Nyanatiloka. 
1927.  Konstanz  2195  2426;  The  Path  of  Purification  (Visuddhimagga) 


423  The  length  in  printed  pages  in  E'  is  approximately:  Sp:  1400,  Sv  +  Ps  +  Spk  + 
Mp:  5000,  Vism:  700,  altogether  more  than  7000  pages. 

424  The  Pali-Vim  which  appeared  in  Ceylon  in  1 963  is  a  modem  retranslation  of  texts 
from  Bapat  1937:  Endo  1983  and  Bechert  1989,  who  also  draws  attention  to  the 
Amatakaravannana,  an  unedited  Pali  text  in  verses  on  meditation. 

425  This  is  a  modern  commentary  by  the  editor. 

426  Nyanatiloka  rightly  criticizes  the  older  translation  by  Pe  Maung  Tin  (1923-1931): 
“unbelievably  faulty,  bristles  with  misunderstandings”,  p.  XII. 
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by  Bhadantacariya  Buddhaghosa.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by  Nana- 
moli.  Colombo  21964. 

Commentary:  Visuddhimaggamahatika  (Vism-mht:  2.8. 1,1):  Se  1 
(1925),  II  (1926),  III  (1927);  Be  I,  II  (1962)  (cf.  §  361). 

Subcommentary:  Visuddhimaggacullatlka  (|Vism-t]:  2.8.1,22):  Edi¬ 
tion:  Se  I,  II  (2525:  1982);  J.Abe:  Visuddhimaggacullatlka:  Slla-Dhu- 
tanga.  A  Study  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of  the  Visuddhimag- 
ga  and  Its  Commentary.  Poona  1981  [contains  also  an  edition  of  the 
respective  chapters], 

Ganthipada:  Visuddhimaggaganthipada  (Vism-gp:  2.8.1,01): 
Visuddhimaggaganthi  Edited  by  P.  Devananda,  Panadura/Ceylon 
1954. 

245.  According  to  the  concluding  verses,  Vism  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  summary  of  all  five  (!)  Nikayas  and  the  Atthakatha  (Vism  711,19*). 

The  story  of  its  origin  is  told  in  Mhv  (§  207).  Contrary  to  the 
tradition,  however,  Vism  had  a  predecessor^which  is  extant_only.  in 
Chinese427  and  partly  inTibetanTranslations428:  the  Vimuttimagga  by 
an  otherwise  unknown„Opatissa;_"' 

As  Nyanatiloka  had  noticed  already,  Buddhaghosa  really  knew 
and  used  Vim:  Vism-mht  states  that  ekacce,  Vism  102,31  refers  to 
Upatissa,  and  the  relevant  sentence  is  indeed  found  in  Vim429.  Already 
Vim  uses  older  sources  and  like  Vism  quotes  from  the  old  Atthakatha, 
by  lucky  coincidence  once  even  the  same  passage:  Vism  180,32-181,28 
corresponds  to  Vim  132  (Ehara)430.  Moreover,  Vim  also  uses  the  The- 
ravada  Tipitaka. 

246.  Both  Vim  and  Vism  begin  with  a  verse  (Vim:  DN  II  123,6*sq.  = 
AN  II  2,1*  sq.;  Vism:  S  I  13,20*sq.)  containing  the  central  concepts 
to  be  described  in  the  following  text:  These  are  in  Vism  sTla,  samMlir- 
and  panda. 

- - TheTstructure  of  Vism  has  been  investigated  in  detail  by  Frau- 

wallner:  The  centre  piece  is  the  chapter  on  samadhi,  which  covers  half 


427  Hobogirin,  Fascicule  Annexe  1978:  Taisho  no.  1648  translated  by  Sanghabhara  (?) 
(460  -  520).  The  reconstruction  of  the  Skt.  form  of  both  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  title  are  uncertain;  cf.  Skilling  1994:  171-173 
Bapat  1964. 

429  Vim  trsl.  Ehara  p.  57. 

430  On  further  texts  of  this  kind  in  Vim  and  Vism:  Bapat  1937:  XXIV  sq. 
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the  text  of  Vism  and  is  based  on  the  meditation  as  described  in  Dhs. 
By  adding  sila  and  patina,  a  complete  handbook  for  the  path  to  libera¬ 
tion  was  composed431. 

247.  The  content  of  Vism  thus  continues  the  old  Abhidhamma  texts, 
although  the  form  has  changed  as  there  is  no  longer  a  Matika  at  the 
beginning,  but  a  verse.  This  was  felt  to  be  unusual  for  a  Pali  text  by 
Dhammapala,  who  justifies  the  verse  at  the  beginning  by  pointing  out 
that  Vism  is  neither  a  commentary  such  as  Sv  nor  a  treatise  (pakarana ) 
such  as  the  Abhidhammavatara  (§  340),  but  something  “in  the  middle” 
(Vism-mht  Ne  I  2, 1 8)  thus  alluding  to  the  nigamana  (§  226). 

248.  The  last  part  of  Vism  on  panda  is  based  on  the  Nanakatha  of 
Pads,  an  earlier  handbook  (§  120)432.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  that  a  Nanodayam  nama  pakaranam,  Mhv 
XXXVII  225  (§207)  is  ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa  as  an  early  work 
about  which  nothing  else  is  known.  Perhaps  this  was  some  kind  of 
study  preliminary  to  Vism  possibly  more  closely  connected  to  Patis(??). 

On  the  other  hand  Nett  seems  to  be  unknown  to  Buddhaghosa, 
who  quotes  Petake,  Vism  141,13  once.  The  respective  text  is  not  found 
in  Pet  (§  171). 

249.  Vism  is  however  closely  connected  to  the  Nikaya-commentaries 
including  Sp433.  Moreover,  Vism  seems  to  quote  from  the  old  Atthaka¬ 
tha434  much  more  extensively  than  the  commentaries~do  Jc.f  §  22 7). 
Tfris'ofTers'rare  opportunities  for  some  insights  into  the  structure  of 
the  old  Atthakatha,  e.g.  when  it  is  said:  acayo  nama  nibbati  upacayo 
nama  vaddhi  santati  nama  pavatti,  Vism  449,16- 18435.  For  this  shows 
that  key  words  were  quoted  by  nama,  that  is,  in  the  same  way  as 
occasionally  in  the  Vibhanga-commentary  of  the  Vinaya,  and  not  by 
iti  as  in  the  new  Atthakatha  (cf.  §  26 1)436. 


431  Frauwallner  1972:  126,132,  cf.  Bapat  1937:  XXI  sq.. 

432  Frauwallner  1972:  130. 

433  Cf.  Vism  72,1  with  Sp  299,4. 

434  E.g.  Vism  180,32-181,28. 

435  Cf.  the  quotation  from  the  Mahaatthakatha:  gharam  nama  gharupacaro  nama  ..., 
Sp  299,26  (cf.  Vin  III  46,23). 

436  As  Mp  II  273—15  —  17  ad  AN  I  173,14  shows,  iti  also  could  have  been  used,  cf.  Kv 
26,20,  which  the  old  Atthakatha  seems  to  have  quoted. 
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In  an  equally  rare  instance  a  particular  word  has  been  ascribed 
explicitly  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  old  Atthakatha437:  atippiyasahayo 
...  yo  atthakathayam  sondasahayo  ti  vutto,  Vism  316,6sq.  “a  very  dear 
companion  . . .  one  who  in  the  commentaries  is  called  a  ‘boon  compan¬ 
ion”’  (Nanamoli).  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  as  this  word  obvious¬ 
ly  belongs  to  the  colloquial  language. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Atthakatha,  the  Vism  has  made  use  of  the 
Bhanaka-traditions  which  are  quoted  and  evaluated438. 

250.  This  is  a  step  beyond  not  only  Patis,  which  does  not  use  the 
old  commentary,  but  also  beyond  Vim,  where  the  Theravada  tradition 
does  not  seem  to  be  examined  in  as  much  detail  as  in  Vism.  Perhaps 
this  fact  can  be  used  for  a  relative  chronology.  If  Patis  was  composed 
in  the  second  century  AD  (§  119),  and  if  Vism  was  created  about  400 
AD  (§  207),  Vim  should  be  placed  within  these  brackets  perhaps  nearer 
to  Vism  than  to  Patis  at  the  end  of  the  “crisis  of  Pali  studies”  (§  206). 
In  case  the  connection  with  the  Abhayagirivihara  is  correct439,  one 
might  even  speculate  that  Vim  was  written  when  this  monastery 
enjoyed  strong  royal  support  under  Mahasena  (334—361/274—301). 

While  Vism  became-a-most-successful  book  in  Theravada. coun¬ 
tries,  Vim  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  much  higher  international  reputa- 
tidiTin  the  Buddhist  world,  Tor  the  book  was  known  and  used  still  by 
Dasabalasnmitra  in  12th  century  Bengal  then  under  Sena  rule440. 


V.2.3  The  Commentaries  on  the  Khuddakanikaya 

251-  In.spite.of  the  fact  that  the  colophon  to  Vism  mentions  fiveNika- 
yas  (§  245),  no  commentary  of  the  fifth  Nikaya  was  composed  by  Bud- 
dhaghosaTEven  those~ascnbed"to '  him  are  not  included  into  the  net- 
work~closely  connecting  the  commentaries  on  the  first  four  Nikayas 
and  Vism. 

The  Khuddakanikaya-commentaries  have  been  written  by  dif¬ 
ferent  commentators: 


437  Cf.  Sp-t  on  lekhanadandappamana-.CPD  s.v.  kanitthcuiguliparimana  and  §  317. 

438  E.g.  Vism  275,18  sq. 

439  On  the  possible  Abhayagirivihara  affiliation  of  Vim:  Skilling  1993b,  135-140  and 
1994a:  199  -202. 

449  Skilling  1987:  7,  15. 
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1 .  Khp  :  Paramatthajotika  I  (ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa) 

2.  Dhp:  Dhammapadatthakatha  (ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa) 

3.  Ud:  Paramatthadlpanl  I:  Dhammapala 

4.  It:  Paramatthadlpanl  II:  Dhammapala 

5.  Sn:  Paramatthajotika  II  (ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa) 

6.  Vv:  Paramatthadlpanl  III:  Dhammapala 

7.  Pv:  Paramatthadlpanl  IV:  Dhammapala 

8.  Th:  Paramatthadlpanl  V:  Dhammapala 

9.  ThI:  Paramatthadlpanl  VI:  Dhammapala 

10.  Ja:  Jatakatthavannana  (ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa) 

11.  Nidd:  Saddhammapajotika:  Upasena 

12.  Pads:  SaddhammapakasinI:  Mahanama 

13.  Ap:  VisuddhajanavilasinI:  (anonymous) 

14.  Bv:  MadhuratthavilasinT:  Buddhadatta 

15.  Cp:  Paramatthadlpani  VII:  Dhammapala 

Within  these  commentaries  the  Paramatthadlpanl  of  Dhammapa¬ 
la  forms  the  largest  unit441,  while  some  subgroups  are  connected  by 
similar  titles: 

1.  Pj  I,  II:  -jotika 

2.  Nidd-a,  Patis-a:  Saddhamma- 

3.  Ap-a,  Bv-a:  -vilasinl 

4.  Ja,  Dhp-a:  (without  title). 

V.2.3.1  Paramatthajotika  I 

Paramatthajotika  I  (Pj  I:  2.5.1,1):  Edition  and  Translation  together 
with  Khp,  q.v.;  Index:  Pj  II  Vol.  Ill,  p.  800—860  and  additional  vari¬ 
ants:  ibidem  p.  863-881. 

252.  The  title  Paramatthajotika  “Illustrator  of  Ultimate  Mean¬ 
ing”  (Nanamoli)  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  (Pj  I  11,7),  which  is  in 
prose  in  contrast  to  the  commentaries  on  the  first  Nikayas.  Neither 
initiator  nor  author  are  named  in  the  following  verses  nor  is  any  refer¬ 
ence  made  to  either  earlier  commentaries  or  even  to  the  Mahavihara. 

As  is  usual  in  the  beginning  of  a  set  of  commentaries,  Pj  I  also 
contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  Tipitaka  (Pj  I  12,1  - 1 1)  as  the  first  com- 


441  A  continous  sequence  of  the  texts  commented  upon  by  Dhammapala  is  found  in 
the  Khuddakagantha  of  the  Dlgha-  and  Majjhima-bhanakas:  §  85. 
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mentary  on  the  Khuddakanikaya442.  Then  follows  an  explanation  of 
the  term  nikaya 443,  which  is  alien  to  the  four  Nikaya-commentaries444. 

An  atthavannanaya  matika  “summary  of  the  explanation”  (Pj  I 
13,14,  cf.  §  256)  outlines  the  methods  to  be  applied  in  Pj  I,  which  are 
similar  to  those  in  Sp  (§  212). 

253.  Because  Khp  is  a  composite  texts  (§  86),  Pj  I  largely  duplicates 
other  commentaries,  particulary  Pj  II445: 

V.  Mangalasutta:  Sn  258-269:  Pj  1  88,27—157,10  =  Pj  II 
SOOJ-SO446 

VI.  Ratanasutta:  Sn  222-238:  Pj  I  157,14-201,6  =  Pj  II  193,15-21 
IX.  Mettasutta:  Sn  143-152:  Pj  I  231,6-252,20  :  Pj  II  278,2-12 

Though  there  are  also  parallels  to  Khp  I -IV,  Pj  I  does  not  strictly 
follow  the  respective  commentaries.  The  onlyjeally  independent  part 
of  Pj  I  is  the  explanation  of  VIII,  Nidhikanda  (Pj  I  216,11— 231,2). 

254. ^helbrm  of  Pj  I  differs  widely  from  the  one  of  the  four  Nikaya- 
commentafies  and  therefore  it  does  not  seem  commendable  to  ascribe 

’"It'to'Buddhaghosa447. 

^e  commentaries  on  the  individual  parts  of  Khp  are  shaped  as 
separate  and  independent  units  as  seen  best  in  the  beginning  of  VIII. 
Nidhikanda. 

Moreover,  Pj  I  uses  a  technical  vocabulary  different  from  Sv  etc.: 
Instead  of  suttanikkhepa  (§230)  Pj  I  has  atthuppatti  and  nikkhepappa- 
yojana  (Pj  I  75,23-25)  or  in  VIII.  Nidhikanda  nikkhepakarana  (Pj  I 
216,17). 

There  is  no  reference  to  Vism  in  Pj  I.  Because  the  one  given  in 
the  edited  text  Pj  I  185,30  is  found  only  in  Pj  II  manuscripts,  while 
those  of  Pj  I  refer  to  IV.  Kumarapanha  (Pj  I  81,10-82,5).  Because  this 
cross  reference  is  impossible  in  Pj  II,  it  has  been  changed  there  to  Vism 
(cf-§257).  r  ^ 

Even  where  obvious,  Pj  I  does  not  extract  texts  from  Vism.  The 
explanation  of  III.  Dvattimsakara  (Pj  I  38,25  sqq.),  which  are  also 


442  So  do  Sp,  Sv,  and  Ud-a  as  Paramatthadlpanl  I. 

443  On  Skt.  influence  in  this  explanation:  Pj  I-trsl.  p.  311  s.v.  “Sanskrit  allusions” 

444  Cf.  nikaya:  agama,  Mp  II  189,17. 

445  More  than  half  the  text  of  Pj  I  is  identical  with  Pj  II. 

446  Parallel  texts  are  given  in  full  in  Be,  but  not  in  Ee  of  Pj  II,  which  of  course  comments 
upon  the  complete  text  of  Sn:  erroneously  Sn-trsl  II  (1992),  p.  XXXVIII  §  38. 

447  Cf.  also  Pind  1990:  199  note  59. 
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dealt  with  at  length  in  Vism  241,3  sqq.,  are  commented  in  a  wording 
of  different  structure  (§  295). 

Although  IV.  Kumarapanha  is  abbreviated  from  AN  V 
50,22-54,13;  55,23-57,31,  the  commentary  (Pj  I  75,23-88,23)  is  in 
no  way  related  to  Mp  V  21,25-26,2. 

In  the  light  of  these  differences  from  Buddhaghosa’s  commentar¬ 
ies  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  VII.  Tirokudda  (Pj  I  201,10— 
216,7)  corresponds  closely  to  Dhammapala’s  Pv-a  19,21-31,11. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to  give  a  chronological 
priority  to  either  text,  as  both  may  simply  have  used  the  same  source 
(§280). 


V.2. 3.2  Paramatthajotika  II 

Paramatthajotika  II  (  Pj  II:  2.5.5, 1);  Edition:  H.Smith  I  (1916),  II 
(1917),  III  (1918). 

Subcommentary:  [Paramatthajotika-jDlpani  (Sn-t:  2.5.5,12):  Frag¬ 
ment  on  Pj  II  513,16—548,25  extant  as  manuscript  copied  AD  1532, 
Vat  Lai  Hin448. 

255.  Neither  author  nor  even  a  title  is  mentioned  in  Pj  II,  where  it  is 
simply  said:  “I  shall  write  a  commentary  on  Sn”  (Pj  II  1,8*).  Thus, 
originally  Pj  II  was  anonymous,  and  moreover  like  Dhp-a  and  Ja  was 
without  an  individual  title:  Pj  might  have  been  chosen  at  a  later  date 
because  large  parts  overlapped  with  Pj  I.  This  connected  this  commen¬ 
tary  to  Pj  I  (§  253). 

On  the  whole,  however,  Pj  I  and  Pj  ILare  so  different  that  it  Js 
difficult  to  imagine  a  common  author449,. 

ATthoTigh~no  reference  is  made  to  the  old  Atthakatha,  older 
sources  have  been  used  by  Pj  II450. 

JPjJLbegins  with  a  table  of  contents  of  Sn  also  giving  the  length 
of  the  text  as..eight  hhanavdras  using  the  term  parivattipamanatoTPfU 
1,24  where  Sv  etc.  would  have  said  ptiliya"  — — - 

256.  The  same  matika  on  the  ways  of  interpretation  is  given  as  in  Pj  I 
(§252).  The  suttanikkhepa  Pj  II  46,15  sq.451  are  known  to  Pj  II  (cf. 


448  An  edition  is  planned  and  will  appear  in  JPTS. 

449  A  common  author  had  been  postulated  by  Norman  1983:  129,  who  corrected  his 
view  in  Norman,  Sn-trsl  II  (1992),  p.  XXXVIII  §38. 

450  Bechert  1958:  18,  cf.  §  123. 

451  Cf.  Pj  II  159,3;  501,27. 
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§  230),  but  the  term  used  for  them  is  uppatti.  It  is  unusual  that  a  double 
uppatti  is  postulated  for  the  Vijayasutta,  Sn  193-206  because  this  text 
was  spoken  at  two  different  places  (Pj  II  241,4). 

The  arrangement  of  the  commentary  on  individual  Suttantas  is  quite 
uniform.  As  the  method  of  apubbavamana,  Pj  II  300,12  (cf.  §  214, 293)  was 
followed,  the  commentary  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  towards  the  end. 

257.  Often  Pj  II  follows  Sv  etc.,  e.g.,  when  explaining  evam  me  sutam 
in  an  abbreviated  form  (Pj  II  135,3—25).  It  is  interesting  that  Pj  II, 
while  commenting  on  the  Mangalasutta  (Pj  II  300,5—8),  refers  to  Ps 

I  2,32-7,29  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  evam  me  sutam,  while  Pj  I 
100,1  —  104,15  has  a  long  explanation  of  this  sentence  omitted  in  Pj  II 
together  with  a  lengthy  part  of  the  Mangalasutta-commentary  (Pj  I 
89-112).  This  seems  to  indicate  two  different  authors  for  Pj  I  and  II. 
Moreover,  the  reference  to  Ps  proves  that  Pj  II  knew  and  used  the 
commentaries  on  the  other  Nikayas  without,  however,  simply  copying 
texts.  Vism,  too,  is  quoted  in  Pj  II  (§  254). 

Some  explanations  in  Pj  II  differ  from  those  in  the  four  Nikaya- 
commentaries:  The  eight  tapasa  “ascetics”  are  described  differently  at 
Pj  II  295,8-296,9  and  at  Sv  270,19-271,24452. 

258.-Tho-end-oLSnJs  cqmmented  on  in  NiddJ§  116).  Thus  there 
is  the  unique  situation  that  an  eaflief^ommentary  survives.  Pj  II 
51 2J22r-24cexpHcitlycrefers  to  Nidd  in  stating  that  it  will  give  only  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  was  said  in  detail  there:  the  corresponding 

-  text  in  Pj  TI  isxmlv-^ffle-tenth-ind&ngttLCompared  to  Nidd .  Moreover, 
Nidd  was  used  in  other  parts  of  Pj  II  as  weil. 

259.  Pj  I  and  Pj  II  follow  different  purposes:  Pj  I  is  an  independent 
handbook  in  the  same  way  as  Khp,  while  Pj  II  is  nearer  to  the  four 
Nikaya-commentaries.  Both  seem  to  fill  gaps  left  open  by  Dhammapa- 
la’s  Paramatthadlpanl. 

Neither  Pj  I  nor  Pj  II  can  be  dated,  not  even  in  relation  to  each 
,other,  except.that.bpthj>restlppdse  Buddhaghosa.  In  spite  ofthe^fSpd- 
dhaghosa  colophon.”  added  to  both  commentaries  (Pj  I  253,5-17;  Pj 

II  608-8,20)  no  immediate  relation  to  Buddhaghosa  can  be  rgcag- 
nized. 

—  - Both  refer  t0  Slhajadlpa  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  they  were 

indeed  composed  in  Ceylon. 


452  Cf.  sambahula,  Pj  II  313,1  and  note  412  above. 
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V.2.3.3  Jatakatthavannana  and  Dhammapadatthakatha 

260.  Both  Ja  and  Dhp-a  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa, 
an  assumption  which  has  been  rightly  questioned  by  modern 
research453.  They  are  radically  different  in  form  from  those  commen¬ 
taries  dealt  with  so  far,  for  the  explanation  of  the  respective  versesjs 
overgrown  by  stories.  Consequently,  Ja  and  Dhp-a  belong  to  the  nar- 

-rative  literature  rather  than  to  commentarial  literature: 

Jatakatthavannana  (Ja:  2.5.10, l454):  Editions  etc.  see  :  Jataka  §  109. 

Subcommentary:  LTnatthappakasim  (Ja-pt:  2.5.10,11):  O.  v.  Hin- 
iiber:  Two  Jataka  Manuscripts  from  the  National  Library  in  Bangkok. 
JPTS  10.1985,  1—22:  complete  manuscript  copied  AD  1647,  cf.  §358 
[Edition:  On  no.  536  Kunala-ja  in  Bollee  1970;  on  no.  540  Sama-ja  in 
Cicak-Chand  1974,  see  Jataka  §  109]455. 

Ganthipada  (in  Sinhalese):  Jataka  atuva  gsetapadaya  (Ja-gp: 
2.5.10,1(4)):  Edition:  M.  Vimalakirtisthavira  and  K.  Somindasthavira. 
Colombo  1961. 

261.  Ja  begins  with  verses  which  name  three  initiators:  Atthadassin, 
Buddhadeva,  and  Buddhamitta  (Ja  I  15- 19*)456  and  refer  to  the 
Mahavihara,  Ja  I  1,22*.  No  title  is  given  except  Jatakatthavannana 
“commentary  on  the  Ja”. 

There  is  no  nigamana,  for  the  verses  at  the  end  have  been  added 
by  a  scribe457. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  introductory  verses  about  earlier  Ja-com- 
mentaries,  which  can  be  inferred  because  of  the  parallel  stories  pre¬ 
served  in  Buddhaghosa’s  commentaries  (cf.  §113),  which,  however, 
never  refer  back  to  the  Ja-atthavannana. 

Sp  once  mentions  a  Ja-atthakatha,  which  is  the  earlier  commen¬ 
tary  used  also  by  Ja  in  the  commentary  proper  ( veyyakarana )  explain¬ 
ing  the  gathas  and  embedded  in  the  stories  (§112).  Usually  single 
words  are  commented  on  and  variants  from  the  old  Atthakatha  quot- 


453  E.g.  Wintemitz  1912:  153,  Dhp-a-trsl  I  p.  59,  but  cf.  Norman  1983:  127. 

454  Cf.  §  109— 115  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Ja. 

455  On  further  subcommentaries  to  Ja:  Bollee  1968b:  498. 

456  Buddhamitta  follows  the  Mahimsasaka/Mahlsasaka  school.  These  initiators  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  S'  (cf.  E'7a  IV  introduction)  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
introduction  to  Ap-a  adopted  to  the  Ja. 

457  Ja  VI  594  note. 
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ed  occasionally458,  once  also  in  the  Nidanakatha  (§111).  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  old  Atthakatha  already  possessed  a  similar  intro¬ 
duction459. 

A  unique  (?)  quotation  is  met  with  in  the  prose  story  of  the  first 
Ja  (Ja  1 99,19-27)  most  probably  from  the  old  Atthakatha  as  the  word 
commented  on  has  been  referred  to  by  ndma  (§  249). 

There  are  rare  digressions  in  the  Ja-commentary460,  and  Bud- 
dhaghosa’s  commentaries  have  been  referred  to  for  more  detailed 
explanation  occasionally461. 

Ja-pt  is  probably  quoted  in  Manis  AD  1466  (§  347). 

Dhammapadatthakatha  (Dhp-a:  2.5.2, 1):  Editions:  H.C.  Norman  1,1 
(1906),  1,2  (1909),  II  (1911),  III  (1912),  IV  (1914),  V  (19  1  5)462;  New 
Edition:  H.Smith  I2,l  (1925  [=  Dhp-a  I  (1906)  1-159  on  Dhp  1-20]); 
translation:  E.W.Burlingame  I  -  III  (1921)[with  an  important  intro¬ 
duction]. 

Subcommentaries:  Varasambodhi:  Dhammapadatlka  (Dhp-nt: 
2.5.2,13):  Bollee  1968a:  315  [composed  AD  1866],  Se  1992  together 
with:  [Siri  Sumangala:  Dhammapatthakathagathayojana  (Dhp-a-y: 
2.5.2,  16)]. 

Ganthipada  (in  Sinhalese):  Dhampiya  atuva  gaetapadaya  (Dhp-a- 
gp:  2.5.2, 1(4)):  D.B.Jayatilaka  1929-1933;  new  edition:  M.Vimalaklr- 
ti  Sthavira  and  K.  Sominda  Sthavira.  Colombo  1960. 

262.  The  initiator  of  the  anonymous  Dhp-a  is  the  otherwise  unknown 
Thera  Kumarakassapa  who  intended  to  make  the  commentary  known 
beyond  the  Island  by  a  translation  from  Sinhalese  (Dhp-a  12  1,11*- 
13*).  Dbp^pssuo^^  As  in  Ja  it  is  simply  called 

dhammapadassa  atthavannanS,  Dhp-a  IV  234,22. 

A  survey  of  contents  of  Dhp-a  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  text, 
which  is  unusual  (Dhp-a  IV  234,7-19).  As  some  stories  introducing 


458  Cf.  Ja  VII  (index)  s.v.,  which  however  is  not  at  all  complete. 

459  It  is  likely  that  dureniddne  ...  vittharato  ...  Jatakatthakathayam-  vutta,  Pj  II  2,32 
refers  to  the  old  Atthakatha. 

460  On  hiri  and  otappa,  Ja  I  129,23’-131,24’. 

441  Ja  I  139,23:  Mp  III  123,5-22;  Ja  V  38,4:  Spk  I  281,29  sq.  The  last  reference  is, 
strangely  enough,  found  within  a  story. 

462  The  dates  of  the  original  publication  given  in  the  PTS  reprint  of  1970  are  partly 
wrong. 
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Dhp  verses  are  used  repeatedly,  their  total  number  is  only  299  against 
423  verses. 

263.  Dhp-a  is  divided  into  vutt/tus“subjects”  (cf.  §  216,320).  This  divi¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  been  used  already  in  an  earlier  Dhp-commentary, 
for  the  Mahapaccarl  is  quoted  as  saying  dhammapadam  sahavatthum, 
Sp  789,23  “the  Dhp  together  with  the  Vatthus  (i.  e.  stories)”463. 

The  purpose  of  these  Vatthus  is  to  introduce  the  Dhp-verses, 
which  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  individual  Vatthus464  as  in 
the  Ja  (§  112). 

Dhp-a  is  connected  to  the  Ja  by  about  60  stories  common-To-both, 
Dhp-~a~and  Ja,  and  by  cross  references:  “this  is  said  in  detail  in  the 
Dukanipata  in  the  Bahubhanijataka”  (Dhp-a  IV  92,15)  referring  to  Ja 
no.  215  Kacchapajataka  (!)  (Ja  II  175,18-178,3). 

264.  Inxontrast  to  the  Ja  the  joint  between  prose  story  and  verse,  is 
often  very  awkward,  because  the  contents  of  both  do  not  "really  fit 

-together.'  ~ 

the  sentence  used  to  mark  the  transition  from  prose  to  verse  is 
occasionally  anusandhim  ghatetva,  Dhp-a  III  4,6  etc.  “having  made  a 
connection”.  A  corresponding  wording  is  used  in  the  Ja  only  in  the 
very  first  story  (Ja  I  104,1-7).  Thus  Dhp-a  seems  to  have  generalized 
a  singular  Ja-phrase  (cf.  CPD  s.v.  anusandhi  (b)). 

265.  The  Dhp-verses  are  followed  by  a  commentary  “semi-occasionally 
...  of  some  assistance465”.  At  the  end  it  is  said  that  the  Buddha  success¬ 
fully  used  story  and  verse  to  achieve  his  end. 

Sometimes  appendices  were  added  after  the  concluding  verse  as 
in  Dhp-a  XXIV, 2  Sukarapotika-vatthu  (Dhp-a  IV  46,6-51,24  on  Dhp 
338-343)  which  contains  a  local  legend  set  in  the  village  Bhokkanta 
south  to  Anuradhapura  at  the  time  of  Dutthagamani  Abhaya  and  thus 
connects  Dhp-a  to  Ceylon. 

266.  The  pattern  of  the  Vatthus  is  followed  very  strictly  even  if  the 
result  is  at  times  a  rather  strange  composite  story  as  Dhp-a  XIII,  10 


463  On  this  paragraph  in  Sp:  v.  Hinuber  1989:  69. 

464  The  structure  of  the  Vatthus  and  the  contents  of  Dhp-a  are  described:  Dhp-a-trsl  I 
26-  29  [§  5]  and  I  71-141  respectively.  Quotations  from  the  SThaJatthakatha  are 
found  in  Dhp-gp,  cf.  note  362. 

465  Dhp-a-trsl  I  28. 
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Asadisadana-vatthu  (Dhp-a  III  183,9—189,8  on  Dhp  177).  Here  Sv 
653,29-655,32  has  been  used,  which  unfortunately  quotes  Dhp  177 
in  the  middle  of  the  story.  To  preserve  the  structure  of  Dhp-a,  the 
commentator  struggles  not  very  successfully  to  reconstruct  the  story 
in  such  a  way  that  the  verse  is  transferred  to  the  end. 

267.  In  spite  of  an  almost  identical  wording  in  paralleLstoxies  in-the 
Ja  and  Dhp-a,  the  explanations  of  verses  are  quite  different  as  demons 
strated  by  the  commentaries  of  Ja  no.  201  Bandhanagara-ja  (Ja  II 
140,23’-141,18’)  and  Dhpa-a  XXIV, 4  Bandhanagara-vatthu  (Dhp-a  IV 
56,1-57,2)  on  identical  verses.  This  points  to  two  separate  com- 
mentarial  traditions  Jhanded  down  by-the  Jataka-  and  Dhammapada- 
bhanakas466  respectively. 

■"""It  is  of  particular  interest  that  Dhp  125  occurs  also  in  SN  I  13,13*- 
16*  (Spk  I  49,5-11)  and  Ja  II  203,15-18*  with  three  different  com¬ 
mentaries. 

268.  If  the  prose  in  Dhp-a  and  Ja  is  identical,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  explanation  of  the  corresponding  verses  is  different,  this  seems  to 
indicate  that  an  old  independent  Dhp-commentarial  tradition  has  been 
modernized  under  the  influence  of  the  Ja-commentary,  when  the 
“new”  Dhp-a  was  created.  The  old  Dhp-commentary  contained  most 
probably  only  short  Vatthus  such  as  Dhp-a  XVI, 3  Visakhavatthu 
(Dhp-a  III  278,14-279,28),  which  in  this  particular  case  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  any  older  source. 

In  contrast  to  Ja  stories  found  in  the  commentaries  on  the  first 
four  Nikayas  (§261)  there  is  no  trace  of  older  stories  explicitly  con¬ 
nected  to  Dhp  .verses.  Therefore, -it  seems  that  no  akhyams  were  ever 
'connected  to  Dhp-yerses.(cf.  §  113). 

269.  The  Vatthus  were  rebuilt  under  the  influence  of  the  Ja  into  partly 
very  long  and  complex  stories  such  as  Dhp-a  11,1  Udena-vatthu  (Dhp- 
a  I  161-231).  This  influence  can  be  felt  also  in  those  stories,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Ja-commentary,  but  have  been  shaped  as  if  they  were 
Jatakas  by  adding  the  typical  beginning  atlte  ...,  Dhp-a  . I  169,9.  Some 
of  these  “Ja-stories”  contain  verses,  but  no  commentary  on  them. 
Therefore,  they  may  be  called  apocryphal  Jatakas  incorporated  into 
the  Dhp-a  (§  270). 


466  Adikaram  1946:  30  sq. 
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Often  only  the  introductory  stories  ( paccuppannavatthu )  were  adopted 
by  Dhp-a,  because  it  was  felt  necessary  only  to  connect  the  Dhp-verses  to 
the  presence  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha,  but  not  to  his  past  lives. 

Thus  the  “new”  Dhp-a  is  brought  close  to  the  Ja.  This  means 
that  it  was  composed  later  than,  hardly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ja- 
commentary,  because  there  is  no  trace  of  a  reference  to  or  transfer  of 
stories  from  Dhp-a  to  the  Ja-commentary.  The  time  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Dhp-a  is  unknow467.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  written 
in  Ceylon  (§  265). 

The  Dhp-a  has  been  translated,  at  an  early  date  into  Sinhalese 
under  the  title  Saddharmaratnavaliya468  and  into  Burmese469. 

V.2.3.4  Apocryphal  Jatakas 

270.  At  an  early  date  there  were  versions  of  Jatakas  considered  as 
apocryphal  such  as  the  Gulha-Vessantara  and  the  Gulha-Ummaga  (Sp 
742,30,  cf.  232,8;  Spk  II  201,27;  cf.  §  437).  A  later  collection  of  Jatakas 
considered  as  apocryphal  was  probably  assembled  at  Chiang  Mai  in 
North  Thailand.  The  literary  form  has  been  modelled  after  Ja  and 
Dhp-a: 

[Pann3sajataka  (Pannasa-ja:  2.5.10,2)]:  Edition:  Pannasa-Jataka  or 
Zimme  Pannasa  (in  the  Burmese  Recension470)  Edited  by  P.S.Jaini. 
London  I  (1981),  II  (1983)  [rev.:  ZDMG  133.1983:  225sq.;  135.1985: 
434];  Translation:  Apocryphal  Birth  Stories.  London  I  Trsl.  by  I.B. 
Horner  and  P.S.Jaini  (1985),  II  Trsl.  by  P.S.Jaini  (1986)471. 

The  “Fifty  Ja”  are  arranged  in  five  Vaggas  of  ten  Ja  each.  The 
number  of  verses,  which  do  not  have  a  commentary,  has  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  this  arrangement. 


467  Burlingame’s  guess  “450  AD”,  Dhp-a-trsl  57  [§  S]  is  not  unlikely,  but  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

468  For  selected  translations:  Obeyesekere  1992. 

469  For  selected  translations:  Rogers  1870. 

470  There  are  widely  different  Siamese  and  Kambodian  (partly  edited  with  a  Khmer 
trsl.  Phnom  Penh  1953)  versions:  Pannasa-ja  I,  p.  V,  cf.  Supaphan  1990:  14-  80;  on 
the  Thai  version  cf.  Lausunthom  1995.  -  On  an  appendix  to  Pannasa-ja:  §429. 

471  No.  6  Samuddaghosa-ja  has  been  studied  and  edited  in  Terral  1956;  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  no.  1 1  Sudhanakumara-ja  (up  to  Pannasa-ja  1 1 43,20)  and  no.  1 7  Siricudaman- 
iraja-ja  (Pannasa-ja  I  199,12-205,32)  have  been  edited  by  Tanabe  1981,  1983,  and 
1991;  no.  36  Velama-ja  has  been  translated  and  analysed  by  Terral-Martini  1959; 
cf.  §  109,  321. 
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The  story  of  the  past  is  mostly  set  in  Benares  as  in  the  Ja,  but 
occasionally  Burmese  place  names  seem  to  occur  such  as  no.  12  Hamsa- 
vatl  (Pegu?)  or  no.  26  Sudhammavatl  (Thaton). 

Sources  of  the  stories  are  the  old  Ja  and  Dhp-a  besides  Buddhist 
Skt.  literature  such  as  the  Divyavadana,  once  even  the  Pancatantra; 
verses  are  quoted  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Manu472. 

271.  The  story  no.  37  Vattanguliraja-ja  tells  how  the  first  Buddha 
image  was  made  by  Bimbisara  the  king  of  Kosala473.  ‘This  popular 
subject  is  treated  again  in  an  independent  version  composed  in  Ceylon 
perhaps  during  the  1 3th/14th  centuries: 

[Kosalabimbavannana  (Kbv:  4.2.13)]:  Edition:  R.Gombrich  in:  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  Ceylon  and  Studies  on  Religious  Syncretism  in  Buddhist 
Countries.  Gottingen  1978  AAWG  Nr.  108,  281—303. 

The  form  of  this  text  “devoid  of  literary  merit”  (Gombrich)  is 
losely  connected  to  that  of  a  Ja;  it  is  unknown  outside  Ceylon. 

V.2.3.5  Dhammapala’s  Commentaries:  The  ParamatthadlpanT 

272.  The  second  important  commentator  after  Buddhaghosa  is  Dham- 
mapala,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  large  number  of  commen¬ 
taries  (§  356): 

I.  ParamatthadlpanT  I-VII  on:  Ud,  It,  Vv,  Pv,  Th,  ThI,  Cp 

II.  Subcommentaries  to:  Sv,  Ps,  Spk,  Mp  (§  357),  Ja,  Bv,  As,  Vibh-a, 
Ppk-a  (§  360) 

II.  Commentary  on  Vism  (§361) 

III.  Commentary  on  Nett  (§  362) 

It  is  normally  assumed,  though  without  justification,  that  there 
were  two  different  Dhammapalas  at  work  (§  360,  364). 

All  attempts  to  connect  Dhammapala  to  other  Buddhists  of  the 
same  name  have  been  unsuccessful474.  It  is  also  impossible  to  find 


472  Pannasa-ja  II,  p.  XVII. 

473  Pannasa-jaTlTp.  XXXII  sq.;  on  texts  concerning  Siamese  Buddha  images:  §427. 

474  The  connection  to  the  Yogacara  Dharmapala  mentioned  by  Xuanzang /  Hsiian-tsang 
is  wishful  thinking  as  shown  already  by  Hardy  1897.  On  this  Dharmapala  cf.  Tille- 
mans  1990:  8  and  Mayer  1992:  25-28. 
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out  whether  Dhammapala  was  South  Indian,  which  seems  likely,  or 
Ceylonese475. 

273.  Dhammapala  in  his  Paramatthadlpanl  (§  85,  251)  did  not  adopt 
the  sequence  of  texts  as  usual  in  the  Khuddakanikaya,  and  he  used 
recensions  of  Ap  (§  123)  and  Cp  (§  128)  different  from  those  of  the 
Mahavihara. 

Udana-atthakatha  (Ud-a:  2.5.3, 1):  Edition:  F.L. Woodward  1926;  trans¬ 
lation:  The  Udana  Commentary  ...  Translated  by  P.Masefield.  Oxford 
I  (1994),  II  (1995). 

Itivuttaka-atthakatha  (It-a:  2.5.4, 1):  Edition:  M.M.Bose  I  (1934),  II 
(1936),  III  [with  Index  by  H.Kopp.  London]  (1980);  translation: 
P.Masefield  (under  preparation). 

Vimanavatthu-atthakatha  (Vv-a:  2.5.6, 1):  Edition:  E.Hardy  1901; 
translation:  Elucidation  of  the  Intrinsic  Meaning  so  Named  the  Com¬ 
mentary  of  the  Vimana-Stories  Translated  by  P.Masefield.  Oxford 
1989. 

Petavatthu-atthakatha  (Pv-a:  2.5.7, 1):  Edition:  E.Hardy  (1894476); 
translation:  Elucidation  of  the  Intrinsic  Meaning  so  Named  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Peta-Stories  Translated  by  P.Masefield.  London  1980. 
Theragatha-atthakatha  (Th-a:  2.5.8,1):  Edition:  F.L.Woodward  I 
(1940),  II  (1952),  III  [with  Indexes  by  H.Kopp]  (1959). 
Therigatha-atthakatha  (ThI-a:  2.5.9, 1):  Edition:  E.Miiller  (1893);  trans¬ 
lation:  W.Pruitt  (under  preparation  together  with  a  revised  edition  of 
ThI-a). 

Cariyapitaka-atthakatha  (Cp-a:  2.5.15,1):  Edition:  R.L.Barua  (1939), 
Second  Edition  with  Indexes  by  H.Kopp.  London  1979. 

Subcommentaries  to  the  Paramatthadlpanl  are  only  known  from 
the  Pit-sam  (§  4). 

274.  These  commentaries,  obviously  modelled  on  those  by  Bud- 
dhaghosa,  were  conceived  by  Dhammapala  as  one  set.  This  is 
underlined  by  the  introductory  and  concluding  verses  to  the  Paramat¬ 
thadlpanl,  which  are  identical  except  where  they  refer  to  the  individual 
texts. 

Dhammapala,  too,  emphasizes  the  Mahavihara  orthodoxy  and 
that  his  commentaries  are  based  on  the  four  Nikayas  (Ud-a  2,6*;  It-a 


475  The  history  of  research  has  been  summed  up  by  Pieris  1978. 

476  Rather  1896,  cf.  introduction  to  Pv-a  VIII,  note  1. 
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I  2,4*  etc.),  with  the  exception  of  Cp-a  being  based  on  the  Jataka  (Cp- 
a  1,27*).  The  Nikayas  are  not  mentioned  in  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  because 
these  texts  are  not  in  the  same  way  connected  to  them  as  Ud  etc.  are. 

Nothing  is  said  about  older  sources  (§  286).  When  Dhammapala 
refers  to  agamatthakathasu,  Vv-a  3,llsq.  he  may  have  had  Buddhagho- 
sa  in  mind  (cf.  §  317). 

The  title  Paramatthadlpanl  is  mentioned  in  the  nigamana,  which 
also  gives  the  length  of  the  respective  commentaries  in  bhanavaras. 
Perhaps  it  was  modelled  after  Paramatthajotika,  if  not  vice  versa. 

The  brief  colophon  contains  the  name  of  the  author  and  his  mon¬ 
astery,  the  Badaratittha-vihara477,  as  unidentified  as  Morandakhetaka 
(§  227)478. 

275.  Dhammapala’s  commentaries  are  grouped  together  in  the 
following  manner:  Ud-a  and  It-a,  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  form  two  units.  Th- 
a  and  ThI-a  really  are  only  one  commentary  having  common  introduc¬ 
tory  and  concluding  verses479.  Finally  Cp-a  stands  apart480. 

276.  Following  the  example  of  Buddhaghosa,  the  individual  parts  of 
Paramatthadlpanl  begin  with  surveys  of  the  respective  texts  they  are 
going  to  explain.  ThI-a  refers  back  to  the  common  table  of  contents 
given  at  the  beginning  of  Th-a481. 

Besides  Buddhaghosa,  Dhammapala  was  also  familiar  with  Dhp- 
a  and  Ja,  which  are  quoted  e.g.  at  Vv-a  165,17  sq.482;  Th-a  II  148,5 
and  Ud-a  124,20  respectively. 

277.  Only  Ud-a  and  It-a  comment  on  texts  containing  Suttantas.  Con¬ 
sequent^  Dhammapala  could  follow  Buddhaghosa  particularly  closely 
here:  the  way  of  quoting  the  basic  text:  Mucalindassa  pathame,  Ud-a 
100,3  or  dutiyavaggassa  pathame,  It-a  I  117,6  corresponds  to  Spk  or 
Mp  (§  238). 


477  With  variants,  the  oldest  being  Baddhara-  in  the  16th  century  Northern  Thai  manu¬ 
scripts.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  the  true  form  of  the  place  name;  cf.  §  361. 

478  Cf.  Pieris  1978:  66. 

479  There  are  no  introductory  verses  at  the  beginning  of  ThI-a.  The  concluding  verses 
printed  at  the  end  of  Th-a  in  E'  are  correctly  omitted  in  oriental  editions. 

480  Thus  there  are  only  six  parts  of  the  Paramatthadlpanl,  which  has  been  split  conve¬ 
niently  into  seven  parts  for  practical  purposes. 

481  Thi-a  4,26  refers  to  Th-a  I  3,33—4,14. 

482  On  this  quotation  see  however  §  280. 
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Moreover,  Ud-a  5,17—22  and  It-a  I  3,1-5  refer  to  Sv  for  the 
history  of  the  text  tradition  (§  228),  and  rely  on  Sv  etc.  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  terms  such  as  tathagata  (§  288)  or  evam  me  sutam  (§  230  note 
407).  The  unique  introductory  formula  of  It  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  text  was  heard  and  handed  down  at  the  very  beginning  by 
the  laywoman  Khujjuttara  (§  79  ,  93)483. 

278.  The  definition  of  the  suttanikkhepas,  Ud-a  29,26—30,19;  It-a  I 
34,7—37,12  is  based  on  Sv  (§230),  but  differs  from  the  one  in  Pj  I 
(§  254)  and  Pj  II  (§  256).  At  the  same  time  it  is  much  more  technical 
than  in  Sv,  thus  showing  an  advanced  stage  of  the  corresponding  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  had  developed  certain  connections  among  single  sutta¬ 
nikkhepas  not  yet  found  in  the  earlier  commentaries. 

279.  Occasionally  parts  of  the  ParamatthadlpanT  are  connected  by 
cross  references484.  Moreover,  in  Ud-a  326,35;  373,23  Nett  has  also 
been  quoted  and  at  Ud-a  33,11;  43,24  reference  has  been  made  to 
Vibh-a.  Connections  to  Sp  are  found  in  the  commentary  on  the  Muca- 
linda  episode  (Ud-a  100,3-102,12,  cf.  Sp  958,22-959,18).  These  and 
further  parallels  to  other  commentaries  in  both  Ud-a  and  It-a  still 
need  investigation. 

280.  The  similarity  of  Vv  and  Pv  is  mirrored  in  their  commentaries. 
Both  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  form  a  unit,  which  is  stressed  by  cross  refer¬ 
ences485,  and  both  comment  on  verses.  Consequently  their  form  is 
nearer  to  that  of  Dhp-a  and  Ja  than  to  Ud-a  or  It-a.  Dhammapala 
even  refers  explicitly  to  Dhp-a  for  a  more  detailed  version  of  the  story 
connected  to  the  Mallika-vimana,  Vv  III,  8  (Vv-a  165,5—169,27)  at 
Vv-a  165,17sq.486.  However,  Dhp-a  XI,  6  Mallikadevlvatthu  (Dhp-a 
III  119,8-123,6)  is  quite  different487.  The  relationship  between  Dham- 


483  It-a  I  29,6—33,8  cf.  Mp  I  418,21-445,26,  where  this  particular  feature  is  not  yet 
mentioned. 

484  Ud-a  46,18  or  Th-a  I  36,18sq. 

485  Pv-a  7 1 ,3 1 ;  92, 1 8  etc.  with  a  strange  reference  paramatthavibhavaniyam  vimanavatthu- 
vannanayam,  Pv-a  244,9  (cf.  §  300),  This  wording  is  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  from 
Vat  Lai  Hin  copied  AD  1514.  -  A  further  manuscript  from  that  monastery  copied 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  has  Paramatthajotika  (!)  in  the  colophon  to  Pv- 
a,  but  ParamatthadlpanT  in  the  nigamana. 

486  This  story  is  also  found  at  Sv  597,8-23. 

487  Cf.  Dhp-a-trsl  II  p.  340,  note  1 .  On  parallels  between  Vv-a,  Pv-a  and  Dhp-a:  Dhp- 
a-trsl  I  p.  56  sq.  §  7  sq. 
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mapala’s  commentaries  and  Dhp-a  is  rather  complicated,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  ruled  out  that  he  used  a  version  slightly  different  from  our  text, 
as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Ap  (§  123).  As  there  is  no  reference  in  Dhp- 
a  either  to  Vv-a  or  to  Pv-a,  it  seems  likely  that  Dhp-a  is  the  older  text, 
but  not  necessarily  the  model  for  Dhammapala’s  commentaries  on  Vv 
and  Pv.  Perhaps  both  used  the  same  source  material. 

The  same  conclusion  is  likely  when  comparing  Pv  I,  5  Tirokudda- 
petavatthu  (Pv-al9,21  -31,11)  and  Pj  I  on  Khp  VII  Tirokudda  (§  254). 

The  relation  to  Ja  can  be  studied  by  comparing  Vv  III  5  Guttila- 
vimana  (Vv-a  137,13  —  148,30)  to  Ja  no.  243  Guttila-ja  (Ja  II  248,5— 
—257,12),  which  expressly  quotes  the  Guttila-vimana  (Ja  II  25,10).  It 
seems  as  if  Dhammapala  developed  the  text  as  found  in  the  Ja488. 

281.  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  begin  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
the  commentator  wants  to  procede489  and  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  texts  of  Vv  and  Pv  have  been  collected  according  to  the  tradition. 
The  verses  are  thought  to  have  been  brought  down  to  earth  by  Mog- 
gallana  and  Narada  respectively.  The  collection  as  such  was  assembled 
at  the  first  council,  and  some  verses  are  actually  thought  to  have  been 
added  by  the  monks  participating  in  that  council490. 

282.  The  forms  of  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  are  slightly  different,  if  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  stories  are  compared,  and  are  much  less  uniform 
in  Pv-a  than  in  Vv-a.  The  beginning  of  Pv  II,  10  Uttaramatu-petavat- 
thu  is  unique:  “after  the  nibbana  of  the  Teacher  ...”  (Pv-a  140,21  sq.). 
The  commentary  states  that  this  Vatthu  was  added  only  during  the 
second  council  (Pv-a  144,20  sq.491). 

283.  A  third  type  of  commentary  is  represented  by  Th-a  and  ThI-a. 
Next  to  the  explanation  of  the  verses  the  respective  authors,  Theras 
and  Thens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  spoken  these  verses,  are  intro¬ 
duced.  For  this  purpose  their  Anadanas  are  used,  but  in  a  recension 
differentirom -the  one  found  in  the  Mahavihara-Tipitaka  (§  123).  The 
relation  to  the  Ap  is  discussed  by  Dhammapala~Emself  in  a  Pakinna- 


488  Hardy  1899:  28;  AlsdtJrf  1971:  53  sq.;  Lawergen  1994;  on  parallels  outside  Therava- 
da  literature:  Bechert  1974. 

489  Redundency  is  avoided  by  not  repeating  nidanas  common  to  two  Vimanas. 

49°  Cf.  e.g.  Vv-a  332,30;  Pv-a  137,24. 

491  For  a  similar  case  cf.  Vv-a  352,9-16. 
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ka  (Th-a  III  203,3-209,35),  where  also  groups  ot  Theras  and  the  80 
mahasavakas  are  mentioned  (Th-a  III  205,27-206,6). 

Besides  Ap,  texts  such  as  the  hagiographical  sections  in  Mp  (cf. 
§235)  have  been  used.  Dhp-a  is  explicitly  referred  to  (Th-a  II  255,9 
sq.)  for  a  detailed  version  of  a  story  (Dhp-a  II  240,5-252,8). 

284.  At  the  beginning  of  ThI-a,  the  previous  lives  and  the  last  life  of 
the  Buddha  up  to  the  ordination  of  Mahapajapati  Gotami  as  the  first 
nun  are  briefly  related  (ThI-a  1,9—4,27).  In  the  corresponding  para¬ 
graph  of  Th  Dhammapala  refers  to  Cp-a  (Th-a  I  10,7)  for  these  events. 

285.  Cp-a  is  near  to  the  Ja,  and  the  latter  is  referred  to  (Cp-a  3,12). 
This  commentary  ends  in  an  important  discussion  on  the  ten  paramls 
contained  in  a  long  Pakinnaka  (Cp-a  276,26-332,30). 

286.  Numerous  indications  show  that  Dhammapala-Xnalces  extensive 
useoflhe  works  by  his  predecessor  Buddhaghosa:  sambahula,  Ud-a 
102,15 — 17  is  explained  as  in  Sv  (§  232  note  412)  dififerring  from  Pj  II 
(§  257  note  452)  as  does  the  definition  of  uposatha,  Ud-a  296,2—10,  cf. 
Sv  139,14  sq.,  but  Pj  II  199,16  sq.  Explaining  isisattama,  Th-a  III 
195,25  sq.;  Vv-a  105,25  sq.  Dhammapala  even  supplements  Bud- 
dhaghosa492,  and  occasionally  he  seems  to  follow  a  tradition  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,  e.g.,  when  he  refers  to  Bhaggava,  a  per¬ 
son  not  mentioned  by  Buddhaghosa,  as  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Bodhisatta  (ThI-a  2,9). 

Thus.  Dhammapala  is  certainly  later  than  Buddhaghosa 
(§  364-366),  but  also  later  than  Dhp-a  and  Ja,  wfiiich  he  uses  as  well 
(§  307).  He  is  even  supposed  to  Have  "written  a  subcommentary  to  Ja 
(§  359). 

Pj  I  and  Pj  II  are  not  close  to  Dhammapala:  Pj  II  uses  a  third 
recension  of  Ap,  and  Pj  I  and  Pv-a  go  back  to  the  saffiff  source  oncer 
but  are  not  immediately  connected  to  each  other  (§280).  Thus  the 
chronological  relation  between  Pj  I  and  Pj  II  on  one  side,  and  Dham¬ 
mapala  on  the  other,  remains  open. 

If,  however,  Dhammapala  is  later  than  all  these  commentaries,  he 
supplcmented-those  texts , from  the  KHuddakanikavaTwhich  did  not 
yet  have  a  “new”  Atthakatha  at  his  time,  perhaps  because  they  .were 
only  gradually  integrated  into  the  fifth  Nikaya.  Then  it  might  be  pos- 


492  Cf.  Gombrich  1986-1992:  330. 
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sible  that  Ap,  which  Dhammapala  knew  in  a  different  recension,  had 
not  yerfeached'Tuircanonical  recognition,. nor  did  perhaps  Bv,  which 
-was^alsoitnowrrto~Dhammapala493. 

In  how  far  Dhammapala  had  older  commentaries  before  him, 
when  writing  Paramatthadlpanl  is  not  clear  (§274).  The  different 
shape  of  the  otherwise  close  Vv-a  and  Pv-a  would  be  easily  explicable 
if  reflecting  the  structure  of  earlier  versions. 

V.2.3.6  The  Saddhammapajjotika 

Saddhammapajjotika  (Nidd-a:  2.5.11,1):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta  I 
(1931),  II  (1939),  III 

287.  The  introductory  verses  name  Sariputta  as  author  of  Nidd 
(Nidd-a  I  1,14*,  cf.  §  116),  which  comments  on  parts  of  Sn.  Thus  Nidd- 
a  really  is  a  subcommentary  (cf.  §  296),  which  was  written  at  the 
request  of  a  certain  Thera  Deva  (Nidd-a  I  1,22*).  The  title  Saddham¬ 
mapajjotika  (Nidd-a  I  2,15*)  covers  the  commentary  on  both  Nidde- 
sas,  which  form  one  unit  (§  116);  it  may  have  been  coined  after  Para- 
matthajjotika  (§  252). 

The  nigamana  (Nidd-a  III  150,2*- 152,27*)  was  built  on  the  model 
of  the  one  in  Patis-a  (§  291)  and  likewise  contains  a  lot  of  information. 
The  author  mentions  his  name:  Upasena  (Nidd-a  III  151,25*),  and 
that  he  worked  in  the  MahavihUra. 

Nidd-a  was  completed  in  the  26th  year  of  the  king  Sirinivasa  Siri¬ 
sanghabodhi,  Nidd-a  III  152,l*sq.,  which  is  a  frequent  epithet  of  Sin¬ 
halese  kings.  However,  only  Sena  II.  Sirisanghabodhi495  (851-885/ 
791—825)  reigned  long  enough.  Moreover,  the  minister  Kittisena,  who 
donated  a  parivena  to  Upasena  (Nidd-a  III  151,18*-21*),  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  mahalekha  “head  scribe”  Sena  (Mhv  LII  33)  active 
under  Sena  II.  Thus  the  date  of  Nidd-a  is  most  probably  AD  877  or 
817496,  and  consequently  about  300  years  later  than  Patis-a  (§  296). 


493  Cf.  Jataka-Buddhavamsadlsu,  Cp-a  331,2. 

494  For  practical  reason  Nidd-a  I,  II,  III  is  referred  to  by  volume  deviating  from  the 
CPD  usage. 

495  The  epithet  is  mentioned  for  this  king  by  Geiger  1960/1986:  225  (list  of  kings,  no. 
54),  but  cf.  Nidd-a  II  p.  VI. 

496  A.P.Buddhadatta,  Nidd-a  I  p.  IX  prefers  Aggabodhi  I.  (568-601/508-541),  who, 
however,  is  not  called  Sirisanghabodhi,  but  only  donated  a  monastery  of  that  name. 
Moreover,  nothing  is  known  about  a  minister  Kittisena  during  his  reign. 
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288.  The  commentary  proper  begins  with  a  definition  of  niddesa,  Nidd- 
a  I  2,17-9,5  using  material  from  Nett  (Nett  38,24-27  #  Nidd-a  I 
2,19-21)  followed  by  a  praise  of  the  Mahaniddesa  (Nidd-a  I  9,6-27) 
before  the  position  of  this  text  within  the  Tipitaka  is  described  (Nidd- 
a  I  9,28—10,17).  Here  Upasena  borrows  material  from  Dhammapala 
(Ud-a  4,10sq.)  as  he  does,  e.g.,  in  the  explanation  of  tathagata,  Nidd- 
a  I  177,33—184,10,  cf.  Ud-a  128,4—155,28,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  Sv  59,30-68,13  (cf.  §277). 

289.  Not  only  Nidd  is  commented  on,  but  also  Sn  by  mechanically 
copying  Pj  II  on  Sn  766  sq.:  Even  a  cross  reference  meaningless  in 
Nidd-a  (Nidd-a  II  315,3-6)  as  referring  to  Pj  II  359,25-361,27  was 
taken  over.  Consequently,  Nidd-a  borrows  the  complete  explanation 
on  the  individual  words  found  in  Sn  from  Pj  II. 

290.  Upasena  heavily  relies  on  predecessors,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  at  present  whether  there  was  an  older  commentary  on  Nidd. 
Vism  and  Mil  were  used,  and  once  a  verse  from  the  old  Atthakatha  is 
quoted  (Nidd-a  II  300,23*sq.),  perhaps  from  Vism  234,l*sq.,  where, 
however,  this  verse  is  not  attributed  to  any  source. 

Although  he  knows  Dhammapala’s  commentaries  (§  288),  Upa¬ 
sena  does  not  seem  to  develop  the  latter’s  ideas  in  a  similar  way  as 
Dhammapala  does  in  respect  to  Buddhaghosa  (§  278).  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Upasena  contributes  much,  if  anything  of  his  own  beyond 
compiling  material.  Therefore,  his  work  might  mark  the  turning  point 
from  creative  to  compilatory  commentaries. 

V.2.3.7  The  SaddhammapakasinI 

SaddhammapakasinI  (Patis-a:  2.5,12,1):  Edition:  C.  V.  Joshi  I  (1933), 
II  (1940),  III  (1947). 

Ganthipada:  Patisambhidamaggatthakathagantipada  ([Patis-gpl: 
2.5.12,13):  Be  1984. 

291.  The  introductory  verses  name  Sariputta  as  the  author  of  Patis 
(Patis-a  I  1,18*,  cf.  §  119)  and  mention  the  title  SaddhammapakasinI 
(Patis-a  I  2,19*).  Compared  to  earlier  commentaries,  the  nigamana, 
which  is  the  model  of  the  one  in  Nidd-a  (§  287),  contains  an  exception¬ 
al  amount  of  information.  For  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  author  is 
mentioned:  Mahanama  (Patis-a  704,1*),  who  lived  in  the  Mahavihara 
in  a  parivena  donated  by  a  minister  (Patis-a  703,  28*). 
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The  date  of  the  text  is  expressed  in  an  unusual  way:  “when  king 
Moggallana  was  dead  for  three  years”  (Patis-a  704,2*).  This  might 
point  to  a  time  when  the  succession  of  kings  was  doubtful,  which  was 
the  case  exactly  three  years  after  the  death  of  Moggallana  II. 
(537-556/477— 496)497.  Thus  Patis-a  appears  to  have  been  completed 
in  AD  559  or  499. 

292.  The  commentary  begins  by  defining  patisambhida,  Patis-a 
3,22-8,16  using  text  from  Vism  440,30-443,8  enlarged  by  Vibh-a 
387,5-388,16  =  Patis-a  5,4-6,20  on  languages  ( nirutti ):  Due  to  the 
character  of  Pads  there  are  frequent  connections  to  Vism  and  the 
Abhidhamma  commentaries.  The  description  of  the  position  of  Pads 
within  the  Tipitaka  (Patis-a  9,11-25)  echos  Ud-a  4,10—20;  Patis-a 
8,16—10,6  is  later  adapted  by  Nidd-a  I  9,10-10,2. 

293.  Mahanama  follows  the  principle  of  apubbavannana  (§214,  256), 
which  results  in  an  uneven  proportion  of  commentary  to  text.  Indivi¬ 
dual  words  are  occasionally  explained  by  “lexicon  verses”  (§231;  320; 
450).  One  of  these  verses  is  attributed  to  the  old  Atthakatha  ( abhisa - 
maya,  Patis-a  33 1,31  *-34*).  Therefore,  this  method  of  explanation 
could  be  much  older  than  the  new  Atthakatha,  which  appears  to  quite 
readily  abandon  it.  Consequently,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  verses 
date  back  to  about  AD  200,  if  not  earlier  (§  206). 

294.  The  basic  text  is  quoted  as  parihheyyaniddese  ...,  Patis-a  109,2, 
although  these  divisions  are  alien  to  Pads.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is 
given  up  in  the  Nananiddesa  (Patis-a  435,2),  where  a  system  similar 
to  but  not  identical  with  that  of  Pj  I  has  been  used  (cf.  §  254). 

295.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  older  commentary  on  Pads498.  As  Vism 
contains  and  explains  many  quotations  from  Pads,  Patis-a  frequently 
takes  the  relevant  material  from  Vism,  without,  however,  following 
Vism  mechanically,  cf.  Vism  268,30-291,3  +  Patis-a  488,8—504,28  on 
anapanasati.  Other  sources  are  treated  in  the  same  independent  way: 
When  the  dvattimsakara,  Pads  I  6,31—7,7  are  explained  (Patis-a 
80,25-83,15),  Mahanama  neither  follows  Vism  nor  Pj  I  exactly  (§  254, 
318). 


497  Cf.  Geiger  1960/1986:  225  (list  of  kings,  nos.  26  and  27). 

498  Cf.  Patis-trsl  p.  XLII  sq. 
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He  also  made  use  of  the  old  Atthakatha,  which  he  quotes  e.g.  on 
kamadhatu,  Patis-a  68,14-18  and  compares  to  what  is  said  on  this 
term  in  the  Dasuttara-  and  Sanglti-suttantas,  DN  nos  33  and  34, 
respectively. 

In  explaining  the  concept  of  emptiness  ( sunna ),  Mahanama  refers 
to  a  nayagantha  “book  on  logic”  and  a  saddagantha  “grammar”  (Patis- 
a  III  632,20  qu.  Nidd-a  III  74,1-15),  which  are  not  easily  identified499. 

296.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  judge  Mahanama ’s  relation  to  other 
commentaries.  Any  obvious  reference  to  Dhammapala  is  absent:  Prob¬ 
ably  Mahanama  antedates  him.  However,  Patis-a  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Nidd-a,  which  is  about  300  years  younger  (§  287),  and  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  Dhammapala  (§  288).  The  close  connection  to  Nidd-a 
on  the  other  hand  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  both  could  be  called 

subcommentaries”(cf.  §  287):  Patis  often  quotes  from  and  comments 
on  canonical  texts,  thus  being  a  “subcommentary”500. 

297.  The  age  of  Patis-gp  is  uncertain501.  The  first  verse  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  was  quoted  by  Aggavamsa  in  AD  1 154  (Sadd  753,34*)  thus  giving 
a  date  ante  quem.  According  to  the  introduction  to  Be,  Patis-gp  is 
different  from  the  Llnatthadlpanltlka  mentioned  by  Vacissara  in  his 
nigamana  to  Thup  255,1*(§  192)502. 

V.2.3.8  The  MadhuratthavilasinI 

MadhuratthavilasinI (Bv-a:  2.5.14,1):  Edition:  I.B.Homer  (1946);  trans¬ 
lation:  The  Clarifier  of  the  Sweet  Meaning  (MadhuratthavilasinI). 
Commentary  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  Buddhas  (Buddhavamsa)  of 
Buddhadatta  Thera  trsl.  by  I.B.Horner.  London  1978. 

298.  The  introductory  verses  name  a  certain  Saddhammaratana  Bud- 
dhaslha  (Bv-a  1,26*)  as  the  initiator  of  the  Buddhavamsasamvannana 
(Bv-a  2,7*). 

More  information  is  found  in  the  nigamana ,  which,  however,  is 
missing  by  chance(?)  in  the  oldest  manuscript503.  Strangely,  the  title 


499  Cf.  the  attempts  in  Pind  1992b:  19-27. 

500  Cf.  Sp  on  the  Vibhanga  commentary  (§  22). 

501  According  to  Patis-trsl  p.  XLIII  9th/10th,  which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

502  Be  p.  kha  sq.,  but  cf.  CPD  (Epil.)  2.5.12,13. 

503  Copied  in  AD  1551  and  preserved  at  Vat  Lai  Hin. 
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given  here  is  MadhuratthappakasinI,  Bv-a  299, 14* 504.  It  is  said  that 
the  author  lived  in  a  monastery  built  by  a  certain  Kanhadasa  in  Kaveri- 
pattana  near  the  GodhavarT  (Bv-a  299, 16*- 19*),  which  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  South  Indian  topography  and  may  refer  to  Ceylon505. 
The  author  Buddhadatta  and  the  title  MadhuratthavilasinT  occur  only 
in  the  colophon,  where  the  length  of  the  text  is  given  as.  26  bhanavaras 
=  203000  akkharas,  erroneously  so,  as  it  is  208000. 

All  this  taken" together  raises  the  suspicion  that  the  colophon 
could  be  secondary  and  added,  because  Buddhadatta  mentions  an  ini¬ 
tiator  Buddhaslha,  Vin-vn  3177,  and  lived  in  a  monastery  built  by 
Venhudasa,  Vin-vn  3171  (§  328).  If  so,  the  title  of  the  anonymous  com¬ 
mentary  is  more  likely  to  be  MadhuratthappakasinI. 

299.  The  commentary  begins  with  a  kind  of  guide  to  the  lives  of  the 
Buddhas  (Bv-a  2,26-3,2),  which  is  based  on  Sv  410,21-421,28  (cf. 
§  235).  The  method  of  explanation  is  described  (Bv-a  4,27*sq.)  and  the 
suttanikkhepas  are  mentioned  (Bv-a  64,10—29)  following  Buddhagho- 
sa  (§  230)  without  referring  to  Dhammapala’s  more  evolved  definition 
(§  278).  The  whole  Bv  is  defined  as  pucchavasika,  Bv-a  65,4,  because 
Sariputta  asks  the  Buddha  a  question  (Bv  I  74sq.). 

Bv-a  ends  in  a  long  appendix  (Bv-a  296,1-299,8)  on  differences 
between  the  individual  Buddhas. 

300.  Bv-a  appears  to  refer  to  Buddhaghosa  occasionally,  and  to  the 
old  Atthakatha  (Bv-a  131,32*432,2*,  cf.  Cp-a  15,3-13*). 

Only  two  texts  are  actually  quoted506:  Atthasaliniya,  Bv-a  126,29 
refers  to  As  (Be)  55,15*48*  and  Vimalatthavilasiniya  (!)  Vimanavat- 
thatthakatha,  Bv-a  284,  27  (cf.  §  280  note  485),  which  may  refer  to  Vv- 
a  311,28-318,3  or  a  predecessor  (?).  Moreover,  Bv-a  4,29-32  appears 
to  presuppose  the  Ja-Nidana  (§  111). 

301.  Without  a  careful  investigation  into  the  relation  of  Bv-a  to  other 
commentaries  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  whether  or  not  the  probably 
anonymous  Bv-a  knows  Dhammapala  in  addition  to  the  younger  Ja 
(§286).  The  provisional  dating  into  the  8th  century  in  Cousins  1972: 
163  is  not  unlikely,  even  though  this  cannot  be  substantiated. 


504  The  Lai  Hin  manuscript  (s.  preceding  note)  has  Madhurasavilasini  in  the  colophon 
at  the  very  end;  otherwise  the  manuscript  has  -attha-. 

505  c;f.  the  canals  named  Kaveri  and  Godavari,  Mhv  LXXIX  55—57. 

506  Cf.  Bv-a-trsl  p.  XXXII. 
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V.2.3.9  The  VisuddhajanavilasinI 

Visuddha janavilasinl jfAo-a:  2.5.13,1):  Edition:  VisuddhajanavilasinI 
nama  ApadanatthakaSia  ed.  by  C.E.Godakumbura.  London  1954. 

302.  Place  and  date  of  Ap-a  are  uncertain507.  It  is  certainly  late:  no 
other  commentary  quotes  Ap-a.  Perhaps  it  was  composed  in  Southeast 
Asia508.  A  colophon  called  nigamana  in  Be  states  that  Ap-a  was 
brought  to  Ceylon  (?)  by  Gunasobhana  (Ap-a  571,13- 17)509. 

303.  In  contrast  to  earlier  commentaries,  Ap-a,  which  begins  with  a 
long  quotation  from  the  Ja-Nidana  (§111)  (Ap-a  2,21-99,8  =  Ja  I 
2,13-94,27)510,  does  not  wish  to  follow  the  “contradictory  and  inade¬ 
quate”  old  Atthakatha  (Ap-a  2,1*— 4*). 

After  commenting  at  length  on  the  Buddha-ap  (Ap-a 
102,27-127,30),  the  Paccekabuddha-ap  (Ap-a  128,2-206,22),  which 
includes  a  list  of  names  of  Paccekabuddhas  (Ap-a  129, 15 -24), "the 
long  explanation  of  Apadanas  1-180  (Ap-a  206,26-464,35)  begins, 
while  only  very  brief  treatment  is  given  to  Apadanas  181-561  (Ap- 
a  465,2-571,7).  There  is  no  commentary  on  the  TherT-ap,  which  is 
mentioned  Ap-a  101,6. 

304.  Ap-a  refers  to  the  Sanskrit  grammars  of  Panini,  Candra  and  to 
the'KStanfra511.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  Ap-a 
uses  the  phrase  gangavalikopama,  Ap-a  102,2  which  is  extremely  com¬ 
mon  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts,  but  not  found  elsewhere  in  Pali  litera¬ 
ture  it  seems. 

V.2. 3. 10  Survey  of  the  Khuddakanikaya-Commentaries 

305.  Although  the  absolute  and  even  the  relative  chronology  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  Khuddakanikaya  remains  largely  doubtful,  a  few 
preliminary  statements  can  be  made.  The  commentaries  certainly  pre¬ 
suppose  Vism  together  with  the  commentaries  on  the  first  four  Nika- 


507  The  earliest  certain  date  for  Ap-a  is  that  of  the  oldest  manuscript  copied  AD  1537 
and  preserved  at  Vat  Lai  Hin. 

508  In  Burma  according  to  Bechert  1958:  20. 

509  It  is  not  clear  whether  Ap-a  was  lost  and  reintroduced,  or  whether  this  refers  to  the 
original  introduction  of  this  text  from  Southeast  Asia. 

510  The  introduction  to  Ap-a  is  adopted  to  Ja  in  Se,  cf.  §  261  note  456. 

511  Ap-a  p.  XVII. 
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yas,  and  no  Khuddakanikaya-commentary  can  be  attributed  to  Bud- 
dhaghosa512. 

For  Patis-a  the  earliest  likely  date  is  AD  559  or  499,  which  does 
not  prove  helpful,  because  this  commentary  can  be  related  only  to 
Nidd-a  dated  probably  AD  877  or  817.  Thus,  the  crucial  question  of 
Dhammapala’s  date  cannot  be  settled  by  the  help  of  Patis-a. 

306.  Further,  it  can  be  assumed  that  Dhammapala  presupposes  Ja  and 
Dhp-a  in  this  sequence  (§  286).  Ap-a  is  the  latest  of  all  Khuddakani- 
kaya-commentaries.  All  further  considerations  would  become  more 
and  more  conjectural.  At  present  the  only  way  to  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dating  the  commentaries  appears  to  be  making  very  general 
deliberations  on  the  cultural  and  political  history  of  Ceylon  which 
created  an  environment  favourable  for  cultural  activities. 

Buddhaghosa  worked  during  a  restauration  of  the  Mahavihara, 
probably  during  the  fairly  long  reign  of  Mahanama  (409-431/ 
349-371).  A  similar  occasion  for  writing  commentaries  on  the  Khud- 
dakanikaya,  particularly  the  large  portion  by  Dhammapala,  is  not 
obvious.  If  it  is  not  by  chance  that  Patis-a  does  not  refer  to  Dhamma¬ 
pala  (§  296),  he  must  have  worked  later  than  560,  perhaps  during  the 
restauration  of  the  kingship  under  Aggabodhi  I.  (568-601/508-541). 
However,  a  later  date,  though  before  AD  877  or  8 1 7  (Nidd-a),  cannot 
be  ruled  out,  nor  necessarily  even  a  slightly  earlier  period  such  as  e.g. 
that  of  Moggallana  II.  (537-556/477-496).  This,  however,  should  be 
the  minimum  interval  between  Buddhaghosa  (5th  century)  and  Dham¬ 
mapala,  because  the  commentaries  of  Buddhaghosa  do  not  yet  use  the 
“classical”  Theravada  form  of  the  Ja  (§  113),  As  appears  to  antedate 
the  Ja-Nidanakatha  (§  316),  and  there  are  commentaries  composed  lat¬ 
er  than  Ja,  but  earlier  than  Dhammapala’s  works.  The  inteiVals 
between  these  individual  commentaries  -  Ja  -  Dhp-a  -  perhaps  Pj 
I/II  -  cannot  be  guessed:  they  could  be  years  or  decades,  but  hardly 
centuries. 

307.  The  relative  chronology  can  be  shown  very  tentatively  as 
follows  (cf.  §  370): 


512  Warder,  Patis-trsl  p.  XLII  sq.,  attractively  conjectures  that  Buddhaghosa  composed 
commentaries  only  where  there  was  an  old  Atthakatha.  However,  both  Ja  and  Dhp- 
a  also  appear  to  have  had  predecessors  (§  268sq.). 
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Before  AD  450:  Sp  (AD  429/430  or  369/370  ?,  cf.  §  209);  Bud- 
dhaghosa:  Vism  with  Sv,  Ps,  Spk,  Mp  and  the  anonymous  Abhidham- 
ma  commentaries 
After  450: 

Ja 

Dhp-a 

[Pj  I/II  ] 

AD  559:  Mahanama:  Patis-a 
after  AD  550:  Dhammapala 
AD  877:  Upasena:  Nidd-a 
between  AD  1000  and  AD  1500:  Ap-a. 

"  OnIy~Bv-a  remains  outside  the  relative  chronology  so  far.  A  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  into  the  relation  to  other  commentaries  could  bring 
this  problem  nearer  to  a  solution. 


V.3  The  Commentaries  on  the  Abhidhammapitaka 

308.  The  commentaries  on  the  Abhidhammapitaka  were  conceived  as 
a  unit  divided  into  three  parts:  As  on  Dhs,  Vibh-a  on  Vibh  and  the 
Pancappakaranatthakatha  on  Dhatuk,  Pp,  Kv,  Yam  and  Patlh.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  subcommentaries  on  the  Abhidhammapitaka513. 

AtthasalinT  (As:  3.1,1):  Editions:  E.Miiller  1879,  reprinted  with  an 
index  and  variant  readings  by  L.Cousins  and  a  table  of  quotations 
by  I. B. Horner.  London  1979;  Ne:  P.V.Bapat  and  R.D.Vadekar.  Poona 
1942514;  translation:  The  Expositor  (AtthasalinT)  ...  trsl.  by  Pe  Maung 
Tin,  ed.  and  rev.  by  C.A.F.  Rhys  Davids515. 

Sammohavinodan;  (Vibh-a:  3.2,1):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta  1923; 
translation:  The  Dispeller  of  Delusion  (SammohavinodanI)  trsl.  from 
the  Pali  by  Nanamoli,  rev.  for  publication  by  L.Cousins,  Nyanaponi- 
ka,  and  C.M.M.Shaw.  London  I  (1987),  II  (1991). 


513  These  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  detail,  but  cf.  §  356,  360,  380.  -  On  3.1,13  Manidlpa 
and  3.1,14  MadhusaratthadlpanT  (or:  Madhutlka)  cf.  Bollee  1968:  313sq.:  The  latter 
was  written  by  Ananda,  not  Mahanama  as  stated  in  the  CPD  (Epil.). 

514  This  edition  is  superior  to  E'  and  contains  an  important  introduction. 

515  This  translation  must  be  used  with  utmost  caution. 
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Subcommentary:  Gujhatthadlpanl  tfVibh-t:  3.2,131):  Fragment  on 
Vibh-a  186,27-523,20  extant  as  manuscript  copied  during  the  16th 
century,  Vat  Lai  Hin516. 

Pancappakaranatthakatha  (Ppk-a):  (Dhatuk-a:  3.3,1):  Edition:  togeth¬ 
er  with  Dhatuk  §  140;  (Pp-a:  3.4,1):  Edition:  G.Landsberg  and 
C.A.F.Rhys  Davids  JPTS  1914,  repr.  together  with  Pp  §  141;  (Kv-a: 
3.5,1):  Kathavatthuppakarana-atthakatha  ...  ed.  by  N.A.Jayawickra- 
ma.  London  1979;  translation:  The  Debates  Commentary  trsl.  by 
B.C.Law.  London  1940;  (Yam-a:  3.6,1):  Edition:  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids, 
JPTS  1910-1912;  (Patth-a:  3.7,1):  Edition:  together  with  Patthana: 
§  154. 

309.  Only  the  first  two  commentaries  bear  individual  names.  The 
meaning  of  AtthasalinI  is  not  clear517.  SammohavinodanT  translates  as 
“Dispeller  of  Dilusion”  and  Pancappakaranatthakatha  as  “Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Five  Treatises”518. 

310.  The  unity  of  the  Abhidhamma  commentaries  is  underlined  by  the 
introductory  verses  to  the  individual  parts  and  by  the  concluding  vers¬ 
es  at  the  end  of  Ppk-a. 

The  introduction  to  As  states  that  the  Abhidhamma  texts  have 
been  preached  by  the  Buddha  in  heaven  (§  133),  and  that  they  have 
been  recited  by  Ananda  at  Rajagaha  (As  1,1 9* -28*),  which  contra¬ 
dicts  the  canonical  account  of  the  first  council  (§  8).  Moreover,  it  is 
emphazised  that  they  can  be  used  to  refute  heretical  views  ( nikayan - 
tara-laddhi.  As  2,3*)519. 

311.  The  introductory  verses  to  Vibh-a  and  all  following  parts  begin: 
“after  Dhs  (etc.)  has  been  explained  ...”.  At  the  very  end  it  is  said: 
“this  is  the  commentary  on  the  seven  treatises,  which  has  come  to  an 
end”  (Ppk-a  [Be]  598,2* -4*). 

The  length  of  the  three  parts  of  the  commentary  is  approximately 
the  same:  As:  39,  Vibh-a:  40  and  Ppk-a:  41  bhanavaras. 


516  Cf.  3.93  Abhidhammagu|hatthadIpanT. 

517  Explained  as  attho  saro  etissam  ganthajatiyam  in  the  As-yojana.  / 

518  Occasionally  the  names  ParamatthadTpanI  “elucidation  of  the  ultimate  meaning”  or 
Paramatthatthakatha  “commentary  (explaining)  the  ultimate  meaning”  are  men¬ 
tioned  without  source:  Kv-a,  p.  VII;  Renou/Filliozat  1953  §  1991. 

519  Cf.  As-index  of  proper  names  s.v.  vitandamdin ;  on  this  sect:  Bechert  1955/1957: 
341sq. 
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312.  Topics  discussed  in  Vism  are  not  repeated  (As  2,7* -9*),  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  frequent  references  to  Vism  in  the  Abhi- 
dhamma  commentaries.  Thus,  they  are  connected  to  Buddhaghosa, 
who  is  mentioned  as  their  initiator  (As  1,18*,  cf.  Vibh-a  523,12*),  rul¬ 
ing  out  the  possibility  that  he  is  the  author  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  texts  are  ascribed  to  him  also  by  adding  the  “Buddhaghosa  colo¬ 
phon”.  Moreover,  as  convincingly  argued  by  Bapat  and  Vadekar520, 
the  structure  of  the  Abhidhamma  commentary  points  to  an  author 
different  from  Buddhaghosa521.  Occasionally  technical  terms  were 
used,  which  seem  to  be  alien  to  Vism  etc.:  dipand  “explanation,  com¬ 
mentary”  (As  index,  Vibh-a  200,7)  or  atthakathd-muttaka  (As  index, 
Pp-a  174,26),  cf.  palimuttaka  (§  218). 

313.  Nevertheless  the  Abhidhamma  commentaries  were  included  into 
the  system  of  cross  references  connecting  Vism  with  Sv,  Ps,  Spk  and 
Mp522.  This  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  if  Buddhaghosa  was  the  initiator, 
for  that  would  guarantee  that  both  sets  of  commentaries  originated 
roughly  at  the  same  time. 

314.  According  to  Mhv,  Buddhaghosa  composed  As  together  with  the 
Nanodaya  (§  448)  even  before  he  came  to  Ceylon.  Saying  this  may  be 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  connect  As  to  Buddhaghosa  in  the  12th  century. 
Because  of  the  introductory  verses  it  was  difficult,  however,  to  ascribe 
this  text  directly  to  him.  Consequently  he  could  have  written  only  some 
sort  of  first  edition  and  requested  someone  else  to  write  an  updated  ver¬ 
sion. 

315.  As  the  AtthasalinI  is  the  first  in  this  set  of  the  commentaries, 
the  Abhidhamma  texts  are  described  (As  6,13-10,30)  and  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Tipitaka  is  given  (As  18,17-27,16),  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  Sp  18,1-29,15  (cf.  §212,  228).  Moreover,  the  term  abhi¬ 
dhamma  (As  2,13—3,20,  cf.  §  129)  is  defined  and  the  canonicity  of  Kv 
discussed  (As  3,21-6,12,  cf.  §  144). 

316.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  missing  nidana  of  the  Abhidhamma 
(cf.  §  133)523.  Two  niddnas  are  mentioned  (As  31,19sq.):  the  adhigama- 


520  As  Ne'  p.  XXXIII -XXXIX. 

521  The  same  result  was  reached  at  by  Jayawickrama,  Kv-a  p.  IX-XIII,  cf.  also  Cous¬ 
ins,  Vibh-a-trsl.p.  IX.  Only  Norman  1983:  123—125  supports  the  traditional  view 
of  Buddhaghosa  as  the  author. 

522  Cf.  As  Ne  p.  XXXIV  and  §  239. 

523  There  are  no  nidanas  in  “Ja-Sn-Dhp”,  As  29,31.  This  sequence  of  texts  is  that  of 
the  DTghabhanakas:  §  85. 
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na-nidana  covering  the  period  from  the  Buddha  DTpamkara  to  the 
enlightenment  and  the  desana-nidana,  beginning  with  the  dhammacak- 
kapavattana.  Only  the  first  is  given  in  detail.  It  runs  parallel  to  the 
Durenidana  (Ja  2,13-47,22)524  without,  however,  being  identical  with 
it.  A  comparison  shows  that  the  Ja  text  is  enlarged  and  evolved.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Avidurenidana  As  refers  to  the  Acchariyabbhu- 
tadhammasuttanta,  MN  no.  123,  MN  118,10—12,33  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  commentary  (Ps  IV  167,8-190,6)  for  a  full  version  (As 
33,109-22),  and  not  to  Ja.  This  is  a  further  indication  that  As  is  earlier 
than  the  Ja-Nidanakatha  (§  111,  306,  321).  ! 

317.  The  commentary  proper  begins  at  As  36,17.  Besides  Buddhagho- 
sa’s  commentaries,  the  old  Atthakatha  was  used,  which  is  called 
mahatthakatha  in  contrast  to  agamatthakatha,  As  86, 24  525.  It  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  for  the  relative  chronology  of  texts  that  As 
118,18-27  quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  old  Atthakatha,  which  in  turn 
contains  a  quotation  from  the  first  part  of  Mil  (Mil  38,22-26,  cf. 
§  173)526.  Consequently,  Mil  was  known  at  the  time  when  this  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  old  Atthakatha  was  composed. 

Sp  is  referred  to  only  in  a  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Nikaya 
commentaries  (As  97,29,  cf.  §  239). 

As  in  the  Vinaya  commentary.  As  also  discusses  the  different  opin¬ 
ions,  e.g.,  As  266,30-267,14  quoting  ayam  therassa  manoratho.  As 
267,1,  where  the  new  Atthakatha  would  have  said  therassa  attano  mati 
(§  230),  thus  documenting  a  change  in  vocabulary  (cf.  §  249). 

318.  The  Sammohavinodanl  is  closely  connected  to  As  by  cross  refer¬ 

ences  ( vibhahgatthakathayan ,  As  368,2;  dhammasangahatthakathayam, 
Vibh-a  43,14  etc.).  Vibh-a  also  relies  on  the  Nikaya  commentaries  by 
adopting  long  texts527,  as  usual  with  great  care:  When  Vibh-a  explains 
the  dvattimsakara,  Vibh-a  224,16—249,5  by  the  help  of  Vism 
241,26—265,29,  which  relies  on  Patis  I  6,31—7,7  (cf.  §295),  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  item  matthaluhga  is  missing  in  Vibh  193,18 
(Vibh-a  225,7).  - 


524  The  text  is  found  only  in  As  Be  33,10-75,12  and  not  in  As  Ee  32,28sq.;  on  the 
relevant  text  in  Ja:  §  111. 

525  Ec  agamana-  is  w.r.,  cf.  Vv-a  3,11  (§274). 

52«  Pind  1992a:  144. 

527  E.g.  Sv  989,22-900,28  =  Vibh-a  430,27-433,33  on  lokadhcitu  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Buddhism,  cf.  §  85. 
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319.  Sp  is  referred  to  Vibh-a  334,22  in  a  paragraph  concerning  Vinaya 
problems  (Vibh-a  333,21—338,2).  When  the  five  sTlas  are  discussed 
(Vibh-a  382,29—383,35,  cf.  As  97,9—102,31)  it  is  said  that  the  gravity 
of  an  offence  depends  on  circumstances  and  on  the  status  of  persons 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  This  way  of  thinking  is  nearer  to  Hindu 
law  than  to  the  Vinaya. 

320.  Besides  great  similarities  between  both  commentaries  there  are 
also  differences.  In  commenting  on  the  Paccayavibhanga  (Vibh 
1-213),  Vibh-a  frequently  uses  “lexicon  verses”  (§  293),  while  the  Nana- 
vibhanga  (Vibh  396-464)  is  illustrated  by  stories  called  vatthu  as  in 
Dhp-a  (§  263),  Vv-a  or  Pv-a:  e.g.  Mahasonattheravatthu,  Vibh-a 
445,15,  which  preserves  historical  memory  of  the  usurper  (cora,Vibh- 
a  445,31),  the  brahmin  Tissa,  during  the  time  of  Vattagamani  Abhaya 
(29-17/89-77  BC). 

321.  Three  Ja  are  referred  to  as  vatthus 528.  They  are  much  shorter  than 
those  in  the  Ja  and  contain  fewer  verses.  This  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  Ja  collection  did  not  yet  exist  when  the  Abhidhamma  com¬ 
mentaries  were  composed  (cf.  §  316). 

The  phrase  anuppanne  (sc.  tathagate)  Velama-Vessantara-danava- 
sena,  Vibh-a  414,6  contains  a  hint  at  the  contents  of  the  lost  Velama- 
ja(§109,  cf.  §270  note  471). 

322.  Among  the  commentaries  united  in  the  Ppk-a,  Kv-a  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  attention  as  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  Buddhism.  It 
begins  withji  survey  of  Buddhist  schools,  which  contains  a  quotation 
from  Dip  (Kv-a  i,5*-8,6*  =~1Dlp"*Vr29— *53).  The  views  expressed  in 
Kv  are  attributed  to  different  schools  (§  1 50). 


528  No.  234  Asitabhu-ja,  Ja  II  229,6  -  236,12:  Vibh-a  470,24-471,3;  no.  439  Catudvara- 
ja,  Ja  IV  1,3—6,24:  Vibh-a  471,4—472,5;  no.  490  Paiicuposatha-ja,  Ja  IV  325, 
16-332,4:  Vibh-a  472,6- 17. 
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323.  The  first  handbooks  in  Theravada  are  the  Parivara  (§40),  Pet 
(§  167)  and  Nett  (§  158).  While  the  Parivara  tries  to  convey  the  basic 
knowledge  necessary  to  handle  the  Vinaya,  Pet  and  Nett  are  guides  to 
the  interpretation  of  Suttanta  texts.  Later  manuals,  the  earliest  of 
which  are  perhaps  contemporaneous  with"Bucidhaghosa,  are  compen¬ 
dia  of  either  Vinaya  or  Abhidhamma,  which  appear  to  have  gradually., 
replaced  the~study"75rfhe''briginaTtexts.  There  are  no  later  Suttanta 
handbooks,  probably  because  Vism  (§  245)  was  considered  as  the 
definitive  text  in  this  respect. 


VI.  1  The  Vinaya  Handbooks 

324.  Four  manuals,  two  on  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma  respectively,  are 
attributed  to  Buddhadatta,  who  is  traditionally  seen  as  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Buddhaghosa  (§  327).  Buddhadatta  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
manuals  covering  both,  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma  (§  340) 529,  thus 
following  a  tradition  well  known  to  Sp,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Abhi- 
dhammika  Godha  also  decides  difficult  cases  concerning  the  Vina- 


Vinayavinicchaya  (Vin-vn:  1.3.3)  and  Uttaravinicchaya  (Utt-vn:  1.3.4): 
Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta  1928. 

Commentary:  VinayatthasarasandlpanT  (Vin-vn-pt:  1. 3.3,1):  Edi¬ 
tion:  Be  I,  II  (1977);  UttaraBnatthapakasini  (Utt-vn-t:  1.3.4,2):  Edition: 
Vin-vn-pt  Be  II  (1977)  p.  401-530. 

325.  It  is  the  aim  of  Vin-vn  and  Utt-vn  to  give  a  summary  of  Vin  and 
according  to  Vin-vn-pt  also  of  the  Vinaya  commentaries  which  are  in 


529  Others  are  Ananda,  though  only  his  Abhidhamma  commentaries  are  known  (§  356), 
Kassapa  Cola:  Moh  (§  354)  and  Vmv  (§  338),  or  Nanakitti  (§  379). 

530  v.  Hinuber  1995a:  26  sq.  and  Sp  1420(a), 25— 27  (index). 
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verses  for  easy  memorizing.  At  the  same  time  Buddhadatta  presuppos¬ 
es  a  solid  knowledge  in  the  Vinaya  for  all  who  want  to  use  his  hand¬ 
books;  his  standards  are  considerably  higher  than  later  manuals. 

Vin-vn  follows  Vin  I— IV  closely  without,  however,  covering 
everything  contained  in  the  Khandhaka:  Only  14  of  the  20  chapters 
are  summarized531;  e.g.  Cullavagga  VII  Samghabhedakkhandhaka  is 
missing  without  any  obvious  reason. 

The  sequence  of  the  texts  as  found  in  the  Parivara  has  been 
changed  considerably  in  Utt-vn,  which  sums  up  this  part  of  the  Vin. 

326.  Both  Vin-vn  and  Utt-vn  have  also  used  Sp  most  probably, 
because  e.g.  the  Kurundl  (§210)  is  quoted  in  exactly  the  same  places 
as  in  Sp.  Interestingly,  Vin-vn  347  attributes  a  statement  to  this  com¬ 
mentary  and  not  to  sabbat thakathasu,  Sp  544,12. 

After  the  BhikkhunTkhandhaka,  Buddhadatta  adds  an  appendix 
of  four  chapters  found  in  neither  Vin  nor  Sp: 

1.  Vinayakamma,  Vin-vn  2983—3013  on  legal  procedures  of  the  Sam- 
gha 

2.  Kammavipatti,  Vin-vn  3014—3028  on  possible  mistakes  in  legal 
procedures 

3.  Pakitiiiakanaya,  Vin-vn  2029  —  3124  on  miscellaneous  matters 

4.  Kammatthana,  Vin-vn  3125,3182  on  meditation  (but  cf.  §  219). 

327.  The  nigamana  to  Utt-vn  names  Buddhadatta  as  the  author  (Utt- 
vn  960)  and  Sanghapala  as  the  initiator  (Utt-vn  965).  The  fact  that 
Sanghapala  is  also  mentioned  by  Buddhaghosa  (Vism  711,25)  in  the 
same  function  may  have  contributed  to  the  traditional  view  that  both 
commentators  were  contemporaries.  It  is,  however,  far  from  certain 
whether  the  rather  common  name  Sanghapala  designates  the  same 
person. 

In  a  colophon  in  verses  it  is  said  that  the  Thera  Slvali  brought  a 
copy  of  Utt-vn  (and  Vin-vn?)  in  Sinhalese  characters  to  Arimaddaka 
(Pagan),  where  it  was  transcribed  by  the  Thera  Revata. 

328.  The  nigamana  on  Vin-vn  contains  much  more  information:  Bud¬ 
dhadatta  worked  in  the  Co}a  country  in  a  village  Bhutamangala  on 
the  bank  of  the  Kaverl  in  a  monastery  donated  by  Venhudasa  (Vin- 
vn  3168-3171).  This  is  supplemented  by  the  nigamana  to  Abhidh-av 


531  Of  course  the  accounts  of  both  councils  are  not  found  in  Vin-vn. 
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(§  340sq.),  in  which  the  town  Kaverlpattana  is  praised  and  a  monastery 
founded  by  Kanhadasa,  who  might  be  identical  with  Venhudasa  (?),  is 
mentioned  (Abhidh-av  1409-1412). 

The  initiator  of  Vin-vn  is  Buddhaslha  (Vin-vn  3177).  The  same 
name  also  occurs  in  the  nigamana  to  Bv-a  (§  298). 

The  prose  colophon  finally  identifies  the  home  town  of  Buddha- 
datta  as  Uragapura  of  uncertain  location532. 

329.  Much  discussed  in  the  general  context  of  South  Indian  history  is 
the  scanty  information  that  Vin-vn  was  composed  during  the  reign  of 
Acutavikkante  Kalambakulanandane,  Vin-vn  3  1  79  533.  This  is  the  form 
of  the  family  name  of  Acutavikkanta  (Skr.  Acyutavikranta)  of  Vin-vn- 
pt  and  of  most  manuscripts  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  one  which 
has  Kalabbha.  Thus,  Acuta  may  belong  either  to  the  Kalabhra  or  to 
the  Kadamba  dynasty. 

The  Kadambas,  however,  ruled  in  the  western  Dekhan,  the  first 
known  king  being  Mayurasarman  (340-370):  Geography  and  the 
names  of  the  kings  do  not  support  a  connection  to  this  dynasty. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Kalabhras,  who  according  to  the  early 
mediaeval  Tamil  sources  destroyed  the  traditional  Hindu  order  in 
South  India  between  the  3rd  and  6th  centuries.  As  Acutavikkanta 
appears  to  be  the  only  name  extant  of  a  king  of  this  dynasty,  it  does 
not  help  in  dating  Vin-vn  except  that  a  date  later  than  600  AD  seems 
to  be  ruled  out. 

330.  The  Vin-vn-pt  is  traditionally  considered  to  have  been  composed 
by  a  pupil  of  the  great  (sub)commentator  Sariputta  active  under  Pa- 
rakkamabahu  I.  (1153-1186)  (§373).  The  introduction  says  much 
about  Sariputta,  praising  his  learning:  Not  only  his  subcommentaries 
to  Sp  and  Mp  are  mentioned  but  also  a  jotisattha  (Skt.  jyotihsastra) 
(Vin-vn-pt  I  2,2*-10*)534.  No  fewer  than  five  initiators  are  named,  for 
the  first  time  also  laymen:  1.  Thera  Sumangala  Arannavasin  (cf.  § 
343),  2.  Thera  Buddhamitta  Cola,  3.  Thera  Mahakassapasiha  Cola  (§ 
354),  4.  Upasaka  Dhammakitti  Pandita,  4.  Vanija  (“merchant”)  Bha- 
nu. 


532  identified  by  Buddhadatta  1945/1957,  who  discusses  nigamana  and  colophon  very 
uncritically,  as  Urayur.  For  a  critique  cf.  Barua  1945. 

533  Cf.  e.g.  Arunachalam  1979:  52-55. 

534  Therefore  he  might  be  a  predecessor  of  the  Sinhalese  astrologers  mentioned  by 
Bechert  1978:  46. 
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331.  Buddhaghosa  and  Buddhadatta  are  expressly  called  contemporaries 
(Vin-vn-pt  1 2,17*-20*)  and  the  story  is  told  that  they  met  once  when  Bud¬ 
dhadatta  went  back  from  Ceylon  to  India,  while  Buddhaghosa  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  opposite  direction.  Buddhadatta  is  quoted  as  requesting  from 
Buddhaghosa  a  copy  of  the  commentaries  when  finished,  to  be  used  for  his 
own  works:  assci  pakaranam  likhama,  Vin-vn-pt  I  9,23sq. 

This  anecdote  shows  that  it  is  assumed  traditionally  that  Bud¬ 
dhaghosa ’s  work  slightly  antedates  Vin-vn  etc. 

Khuddakasikkha  (Khuddas:  1.3.1)  and  Mulasikkha  (Mula-s:  1.3.2):  Edi¬ 
tion:  E.Miiller,  JPTS  188  3  535. 

332.  The  author  of  Khuddas  is  Dhammasiri  (Khuddas  L  5),  who  can 
be  dated  in  relation  to  Vajirabuddhi  (§  368).  An  unidentified  Burmese 
tradition  attributes  Mula-s  to  a  certain  Mahasami,  which,  however,  is 
a  title  rather  than  a  personal  name536. 

333.  Both  manuals  are  intended  for  novices  (Khuddas  Matika  1,  cf. 
Mula-s  I  1)  and  have  been  arranged  according  to  practical  purposes. 
The  verses  are  interrupted  by  prose537,  when  Kammavacas  (§28)  are 
quoted. 

Both  concentrate  on  the  more  important  rules  of  the  Patimokkha- 
sutta:  Khuddas  leaves  out  Samghadisesa  X-XIII,  and  Mula-s  in  addi¬ 
tion  VI  and  VII,  dealing  with  obsolete  rules  for  building  very  primitive 
monasteries.  Thus  the  standard  presupposed  by  these  manuals  is  much 
lower  than  in  Vin-vn:  Khuddas  XVIII  e.g.  corresponds  to  Vin-vn 
2806—2808.  The  exact  relation  between  Khuddas  and  Mula-s  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Vin,  Sp,  and  Vin-vn  on  the  other  needs  investigation538. 

These  texts  are  mentioned  in  the  Parakkamabahu-Katikavata  AD 
1 165:  If  a  monk  is  unable  to  memorize  the  Patimokkhasutta,  Khuddas 
and  two  Suttantas,  he  should  learn  at  least  the  Sekkhiya  rules  (§  16) 
and  Mula-s539,  which  shows  that  Mula-s  is  considered  as  a  simplified 
form  of  Khuddas. 


535  A  Khuddasikkha-t  is  quoted  in  Maijis:  §  347. 

536  JPTS  1883:  87. 

537  The  wording  of  the  prose  at  the  end  of  Muia-s  differs  from  Ee  in  two  North  Thai 
manuscripts  copied  in  the  18  th  century. 

538  A  rough  comparison  of  these  texts  has  been  undertaken  by  H.Smith  in  his  personal 
copy  of  JPTS. 

539  Ratnapala  1971:  130  (§6),  131  (§7).  A  Sinhalese  translation  of  Mula-s  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  10th  century  inscription:  Godakumbura  1955:  17. 
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Palimuttakavinayavinicchayasahgaha  (Palim:  1.3.5):  Edition:  Be  1960. 

Commentary:  VinayasangahaporanatTka  (Palim-pt:  1.3.5, 1):  Edi¬ 
tion:  Ce  1908. 

Subcommentary:  Vinayalankaratlka  ([Palim-nt:  1 .3.5,1 2[)540:  Edi¬ 
tion:  Be  I, II  (1962,  repr.  1977). 

334.  This  handbook,  which  is  largely  a  rearranged  Sp,  is  called  Vinaya- 
sangaha  “summary  of  the  Vinaya”  (Palim  468,12*)  in  the  nigamana. 
It  is  intended  as  a  “Vinayavinicchaya  independent  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  canonical  texts  (palimuttaka ,  cf.  §  218  note  390)  collecting 
material  found  at  different  places”  (Palim  1,7*). 

Palim  comprises  the  complete  Vinaya  material  divided  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  into  24  chapters  of  quite  uneven  length,  such  as  XIII. 
Pabbajjavinicchayakatha  (Palim  133—163)  or  VI.  Macchamamsavi- 
nicchayakatha  (Palim  25—27).  As  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained  at 
present,  Palim  uses  only  Vin  with  Sp.  Quotations  from  the  old  Atthaka- 
tha  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Sp. 

The  royal  initiator  was  Parakkamabahu  I.  (1153-1186)  (Palim 
468,7*).  No  author  is  mentioned,  but  the  attribution  to  Sariputta  (Gv 
61,31  and  Sas  33,  38  =  Ne  31,22)  seems  trustworthy. 

335.  Palim  marks  the  end  of  comprehensive  Vinaya  handbooks  as  does  the 
approximately  contemporaneous  Moh  for  the  Abhidhamma  (§  354). 
Vinaya  problems  continue  to  be  discussed,  but  without  much  creativity  it 
seems,  because  later  commentaries  appear  to  be  only  compilations. 

336.  Palim-pt  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  autocommentary  by  Sariputta 
(Gv  61,32,  cf!  §  363)  is  quoted  in  Manis,  composed  in  AD  1466  (§  347)541. 

337.  Tipitakalankara,  the  author  of  Palim-nt,  lived  in  Ratanapura 
(Ava)  in  17th  century  Birma  under  king  Sirlsudhamma.  It  is  a  rather 
eloquent  commentary  containing  little  new  information  such  as  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Pali542.  Occasionally  the  views  of  older  commentar¬ 
ies  are  discussed:  Vmv  (Palim-nt  I  130,16;  173,2);  Mahaganthipada 
(Palim-nt  I  130,15)  or  Poranatlka  (ibidem). 

338.  The  last  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Vinaya  is  Vmv,  which, 
although  a  commentary,  is  best  dealt  with  here  as  the  Vinaya  text 


540  The  numbering  as  1. 3.6.2  CPD  (Epil.)  is  an  error,  as  this  text  is  a  subcommentary 
to  Palim. 

541  Manis  I  43,14sq.  corresponds  to  de  Silva  1938:  9,  no.  26,  where  the  beginning  of 
Palim-pt  is  communicated;  C4  is  inaccessible  to  me. 

542  v.Hinuber  1987:  104.  , 
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corresponding  to  Kassapa’s  Abhidhamma  manual  Moh  (§  354,  cf.  also 

§200): 

Vimativinodani  (Vmv:  1.2,13):  Edition:  Be  I,  II  1960. 

Neither  author  nor  initiator  is  named  in  the  “Dispeller  of  Wrong 
Opinions”,  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Kassapa  (Gv  60,32;  Sas 
33,24=Ne  31,14).  The  title  occurs  in  the  nigamana  (Vmv  II  322,5*), 
which  describes  Kassapa’s  programme  to  write  a  commentary  elimi¬ 
nating  the  confusion  created  by  his  predecessors  (sammohakdrim,  Vmv 
I  1,11*).  This  may  well  aim  at  Sariputta’s  Sp-t  (§  373),  which  is  quoted 
in  Vmv  and  often  rejected543. 

Kassapa  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  South  India  in  Sas.  This 
may  be  based  on  an  interesting  remark  on  the  Tamil  poem  Kundalakesi- 
vatthu  by  the  Thera  Nagasena  composed  “here  in  Damijarattha”, 
propagating  wrong  views  accepted  by  Sariputta,  but  rejected  by  the 
Mahathera  Acariya  Buddhappiya  (Vmv  I  1 17,20—  1 18,1)544,  who 
might  be  identical  with  the  South  Indian  grammarian545. 

Kassapa  seems  to  be  a  slightly  younger  contemporary  of  Sariput¬ 
ta  (cf.  §  3S4)546.  Consequently  he  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the 
initiators  of  Vin-vn-t  (§  330). 

339.  A  group  of  smaller,  more  specialized  manuals  is  devoted  to  prob- 
-lerii's  connected  with  the  slma^boundaiy”,  determinmg_Sie  area  from 
which  all  monks  have  to  assemble  for  legal  acts  of  the  Samgha547. 

Only  the  Slmavivadavinicchayakatha  (Slmav:  1.5.4)  seems  to  have 
been  edited  so  far548.  This  text  was  composed  in  Burma  in  AD  1858 
by  Neyyadhamma  (Slmav  34,4-8).  It  is  written  as  a  letter  ( samdesa , 
Slmav  34,1,  cf.  §  438)  to  the  monks  of  Ceylon. 

Twa-works  of  Yacissara  (cf.  §  192)  STmalankara  ([SihialJ:  1.5.1)  and 
STmalamkarasamgaha  (|Slmal-s]:  1.5.2)549  are  mentioned  in  the  J£al- 


543  Bollee  1969:  834. 

544  Cf.  Bapat  1967. 

545  Maialasekera  1928:  220 

546  Bollee  1969:  825. 

547  Kieffer-Pulz  1992.  j 

548  JPTS  1887:  17—34,  cf.  Godakumbura  1983:  86sq.  A  new  edition  is  planned  by 
P.KiefTer-Pulz. 

549  Slmal-s  has  been  described  by  Dhirasekera  1970.  -  On  Saddhammajotipala’s  Sima- 
lankarattka  (ISlmal-t):  1.5.1, 1)  cf.  Godakumbura  1969:  4. 
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yarn  inscription  in  AD  1476  (8  446).  which  testifies  that  Vinaya  com¬ 
mentaries  and  manuals  were  used  in  15th  century  Birma:  Vin,  Sp,  Sp- 
t,  Vmv,  Vjb,  Kkh,  Kkh-t,  Vin-vn,  Vin-vn-(p)t,  Palim  [Vinayasaiigaha], 
Slmalankara,  Slmalankarasangaha  are  mentioned550. 


VI.2  The  Abhidhamma  Handbooks 

Abidhammavatara  (Abhidh-av:  3.8.4)  and  Ruparupavibhaga  (Rupar: 
3.8.5):  Edition:  A.P.  Buddhadatta  1915;  translation  of  Rupar:  R.Exell: 
The  Classification  of  Forms  and  Formless  Things.  Visakha  Puja. 
Bangkok  1964  =  JPTS  16.1992:  1-12. 

Commentaries  on  Abhidh-av:  Abhidhammavataraporanatlka  ([A- 
bhidh-av-pt]:  3.8.5, 1):  Edition:  Be3  1977;  Abhidhammatthavikasinl  ([A- 
bhidh-av-ntj:  3.8.5, 2):  Edition:  together  with  Abhidh-av-pt. 

340.  The  “Introduction  to  the  Abhidhamma”,  which  is  called  a  key  to 
the  Abhidhamma  in  the  introductory  verses  (Abhidh-av  l,12*sq.)551, 
and  the  “Classification  of  Forms  and  Formless  Things”  are  handbooks 
written  by  Buddhadatta,  as  evident  from  the  nigamanas,  which  con¬ 
firm  and  supplement  the  information  in  Vin-vn  and  Utt-vn  (§  324,328). 

A  remark  in  the  introduction  to  Vism-mht  (§  247)  mentioning  also 
the  lost  Sumatavatara  (Vism-mht  Ne  2,20)552  “Introduction  by 
Sumati”  (§  448)  shows  that  there  may  have  been  more  manuals  of  this 
type,  once.  At  the  same  time  Abhidh-av  is  defined  as  an  independent 
work  (pakarana)  here,  in  contrast  to  a  commentary  ( vannana )  such  as 
Suv  (Vism-mht  Ne  2,18sq.). 

341.  Abhidh-av  is  composed  in  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose.  The  end 
of  a  chapter  has  been  marked  by  tristubh-  instead  of  the  usual  sloka- 
verses553.  Together  with  Rupar,  which  is  an  extremely  brief  prose  trea¬ 
tise,  Abhidh-av  is  the  earliest  surviving  manual  attempting  to  sum  up 
the  contents  of  the  Abhidhamma. 


550  Taw  Sein-Ko  1893:  42,9-12. 

551  The  title  is  explained  as:  abhidhammam  otaranti  anena  ti  abhidhammavataram  nama 
pakaranam.  imina  part'  assa  atthanugatam  abhidhanam  dasseti,  Abhidh-av-nt  I 
156,1-3. 

552  Thus  N',  Be,  S',  but  Sumanavatara,  Vism-sn  (O'  1890)  3b,24,  cf.  Upas  p.  109. 

553  Cf.  Mhv:  §  186. 
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Neither  Vism  nor  the  Abhidhamma  commentaries  are  explicitly 
referred  to.  The  relation  of  Buddhadatta’s  manuals  to  these  texts  still 
needs  investigation554. 

342.  Abhidh-av-pt  is  a  comparatively  short  commentary  without  intro¬ 
ductory  verses  or  nigamana  traditionally  ascribed  to  Vacissara  Maha- 
samitthera  (Sas  34,9  =  Ne  31,27,  cf.  §  192).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Abhidh-av-pt  does  not  comment  on  the  introductory  verses  of 
Abhidh-av. 

343.  Abhidh-av-nt  is  a  very  comprehensive  commentary  of  more  than 
700  pages.  The  author  Sumangala  of  the  Nandiparivena  is  named  in 
the  nigamana  (Abhidh-av-nt  II  378,17*- 19*).  His  teacher  is  the  (sub)- 
commentator  Sariputta  of  the  Jetavana  in  Pulatthinagara  (Polonnaru- 
va)  (Abhidh-av-nt  II  378,2*— 4*)555,  whose  learning  is  praised.  The 
expression  madhuratthasarasandipanamhi ,  Abhidh-av-nt  II  378,12* 
seems  to  allude  to  Vin-vn-pt  of  another  pupil  of  Sariputta.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  unlikely  that  this  Sumangala  is  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  Vin-vn-pt  as  Sumangala  ArannavasT  (§  330).  Further,  the  title  of  this 
subcommentary  is  confirmed  (Abhidh-av-nt  II  378,20*). 

344.  Seven  small  Abhidhamma  texts  form  a  set  in  Burma  called  “little 
finger  manuals”  (lak-san3  “let  than”:  3.8)  or  Lakkhanagantha  (Sas 
33,36— 34,4=Ne  31,21—  25)556.  Three  are  attributed  to  Anuruddha557: 

Abhidhammatthasaiigaha  (Abhidh-s:  3.8.1):  Edition:  H.Saddhatissa. 
London  1989;  translations:  Shwe  Zan  Aung  and  C.A.F.Rhys  Davids 
1910,  Abhidhammattha-Sangaha.  Ein  Kompendium  buddhistischer 
Philosophic.  Ub.  v.  Brahmacari  Govinda  [E.L.Hoffinann].  Munchen 
1931;  A  Manual  of  Abhidhamma.  Abhidhammatthasangaha  trsl.  by 
Narada.  Rangoon  1970,  rev.  by  Bhikkhu  Bodhi.  Kandy  1993. 


554  Norman  1983:  124  note  157  draws  attention  to  the  parallel  Abhidh-av  2  33-3  14 
to  As  62,1-17. 

555  There  is  some  confusion  about  Sumatigala’s  date  in  Pieris  1978:  73sq„  who  takes 
him  to  be  a  contemporary  Dhammapala  (cf.  §  370)(!)  and  Ananda  Vanaratana 
(recte:  Arannaratana,  12th  century)  to  be  identical  with  Ananda  the  first  subcom¬ 
mentator  (§  356)(!),  but  cf.  Upas  p.  35. 

556  Namar-s,  JPTS  11.1987:  5. 

557  Anuruddha’s  works  have  been  united  in  B'  1962  together  with  Sacc. 
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Commentary:  Abhidhammatthavibhavinl  (Abhidh-s-mht:  3.8.1, 2): 
Edition:  together  with  Abhidh-s558;  Manisaramaiijusa  (Manis: 
3.8.1,21):  Edition:  Be  I  (1963),  II  (1964),  cf.  Bollee  1968a:  3  1  3559; 
AbhidhammatthasangahadTpanT  ([Abhidh-s-abhinava-t]:  3.8.1, 4):  Edi¬ 
tion:  cf.  Bollee  1968a:  314  and:  Abhidharma  Research  Institute  Kiyo. 
Kyoto.  9.  1990:  1—9. 

345.  Anuruddha,  whose  date  is  uncertain  (lOth/llth  century)560,  tries 
to  give  in  short,  sutra- like  sentences  a  comprehensive  but  brief  survey 
of  the  complete  Abhidhamma,  which  has  secured  the  lasting  popular¬ 
ity  of  his  work  extant  in  very  early  manuscripts561.  The  title  and  the 
initiator,  the  layman  Namba  (Abhidh-s  51,8*;  Abhidh-s-mht  211,5;  but 
Nambha,  Gv  71,7),  are  mentioned  in  the  nigamana,  the  name  of  the 
author  appears  only  in  the  colophon. 

346.  The  author  of  Abhidh-s-mht  is  probably  Sumangala  (§330, 
343, 373)562:  The  nigamana  of  Abhidh-s-mht  212,2*-16*  is  identical 
with  that  of  Abhidh-av-nt  II  378, *2- 16*  (cf.  §343).  The  work,  in 
which  lost  commentaries  seem  to  have  been  used  (Abhidh-a-mht 
53,18*),  was  finished  within  the  astonishingly  short  time  of  24  days 
(Abhidh-s-mht  212,25*). 

347.  Manis  was  composed  by  Ariyavamsa(dhammasenapati)  living  in 
the  Dhammakapabbata  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  in 
AD  1466  according  to  the  nigamana  (Manis  II  480,13)563.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  texts,  mostly  Tlkas,  are  quoted,  e.g.: 

Jatakatthakatha-t,  Manis  I  24,10  (cf.  §261,359) 

Khuddasikkha-t,  Manis  I  32,3 

Vinayasangaha-t,  Manis  I  43,14;  Vinayavinicchaya-(p)t,  Manis  I  63,8 
(cf.  §  336) 

Netti-gp,  Manis  I  55,22  (cf.  §  158). 


558  For  3.8.1,22  Abhidh-s-mht-y:  §  380. 

559  On  Abhidh-s-Sankhepavannana  ([Abhidh-s-sv]:  3.8. 1,3):  Edition:  Ce  1930;  cf.  Goda- 
kumbura  1969:  2  sq.  and  §  442  n.  733. 

5“  Malalasekera  1928:  168sq.;  Bechert  1979b:  26. 

561  The  first  was  copied  about  AD  1500,  perhaps  even  in  the  15th  century,  and  is  pre¬ 
served  at  Vat  Lai  Hin;  the  second  one  is  dated  AD  1571:  JSS  75.1987:  38,  no.  37. 

562  Abhidh-s  p.  XVIII,  cf.  Gv  62,18-21. 

563  On  another  Ariyavamsa:  §  427. 
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This  indicates  a  high  standard  of  encyclopaedic  learning,  but  jt 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  secondary  literature  begins  to  prevail  over 
canonical  texts.  The  quotations  are  occasionally  also  valuable  for  dat¬ 
ing  later  texts. 

Abhidh-s-abhi-nava-t  was  written  in  Salin  (Upper  Burma)  in  AD  1801 
by  Sllacara564. 

Paramatthavinicchaya  (Pm-vn:  3.8.2):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta,  JPTS 
10.1985:  155-226. 

Namarfipapariccheda  (Namar-p:  3.8.3):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta, 
JPTS  1913/14:  1-114. 

348.  Pm-vn  is  another  handbook  of  the  whole  Abhidhamma  in  39 
Paricchedas  and  1 146  verses.  The  author,  the  South  Indian  Anuruddha 
from  Kaverinagara  (KaverTpattana)  in  the  kingdom  of  KancI,  who 
lived  in  the  town  Tanja  in  Tamba  (Ceylon?),  is  named  in  the  nigamana 
(Pm-vn  1143—1146).  Also  the  title  of  the  text  and  the  Mahavihara  are 
mentioned.  The  initiator  was  Sanghavisettha. 

349.  Only  the  colophon  of  Namar-p  mentions  Anuruddha  as  the 
author.  This  treatise  covers  only  part  of  the  Abhidhamma  in  1845 
verses,  and  is  based  on  earlier  commentaries:  Mahaviharavasmam  van- 
nananayanissitam,  Namar-p  2. 

350.  It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  all  three  works  were  composed  by 
Anuruddha:  Abhidh-s-mht  111,29—35  discusses  a  (pretended?)  con¬ 
tradiction  between  Pm-vn  and  Abhidh-s/Namar-p.  Consequently, 
A.P.Buddhadatta  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  texts  to  different 
authors565. 

The  date  of  Anuruddha  is  uncertain.  The  author  of  the  Sanskrit 
Anuruddhasataka  is  certainly  a  different  person566. 


564  There  are  numerous  unedited  commentaries  on  Abhidh-s:  CPD  (Epil.) 
3.8. 1,2-3. 8. 1,(6)  and  the  anonymous  (initiator:  Siribhadda)  Abhidhammatthasarupa- 
ka  ([Abhidh-sar:  3.8.  1,7))  on  the  sangahagathas  only  preserved  in  the  National 
Library,  Bangkok. 

565  JPTS  10.1985:  158.  The  same  passage  is  discussed  in  Be  1962,  p.  kha  without  disput¬ 
ing  Anuruddha’s  authorship. 

566  Bechert  1979b:  26. 
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Saccasankhepa  (Sacc:  3.8.6):  Edition:  P.Dhammarama,  JPTS  1917/ 
1919:  1-25. 

351.  The  text  is  attributed  to  Ananda  (§356)  in  Saddh-s  IX  16  in 
about  AD  1400  in  Siam  (§  4),  but  to  his  pupil  Dhammapala  in  Manis 
I  377,23-25;  407,20  in  AD  1466  in  Burma  (§  347)  and  in  Gv  60,30sq. 
It  contains  387  verses  on  Abhidhamma  divided  into  five  Paricchedas. 

Namarupasamasa  (Namar-s:  3.8.8):  Edition:  P.Dhammarama,  JPTS 
1915/16:  1  —  19;  translation:  The  Summary  of  Mind  and  Matter  trsl.  by 
H.  Saddhatissa,  JPTS  11.1987:  5-31. 

352.  This  short  prose  treatise  is  attributed  to  Khema  and  consequently 
also  called  Khemappakarana.  The  date  is  not  known567. 

Namacaradipaka  (Namac:  3.8.9):  Edition:  H. Saddhatissa,  JPTS 
15.1990:  1-28. 

353.  The  “(Explaining  the)  Action  of  Mind”  (Saddhatissa)  consists  of 
299  verses  in  seven  Paricchedas.  It  is  attributed  by  the  nigamana  to 
Saddhammajotipala,  who  lived  in  Arimaddananagara  (Pagan)  (Namac 
28,3)  in  the  15th  century568,  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
commentaries  on  both  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma569. 

Mohavicchedaiu  (Moh:  3.8.7):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta  and  A.K. 
Warder  1961. 

354.  The  “Destroyer  of  Doubt”  is  a  very  lucid  commentary  on  the 
matikas  (§131)  of  all  seven  canonical  Abhidhamma  texts  and  it  is 
therefore  also  called  Abhidhammamatikatthavannana.  It  is  based  on 
the  canonical  texts  together  with  their  commentaries  (Moh  1,18*). 

The  name  of  the  author,  Kassapa,  occurs  encoded  as  dhutadha- 
raggasamana,  Moh  359,28*  “similar  to  the  foremost  practitioners  of 


567  Malalasekera  1928:  10th  century? 

568  Cf.  Godakumbura  1969:  5,  where  “14th  century”  appears  twice  by  mistake  for  15th 
century. 

569  His  works  are  numerated  JPTS  15.1990:  lsq.,  where  he  is  however  confused  by 
Saddhatissa  with  Chapata  (I),  who  lived  in  the  12th  century  and  figures  prominently 
in  the  KalyaijT  inscription:  Taw  Sein-Ko  1893.  In  contradistinction  to  Chapata  (II) 
Saddhammajotipala  (cf.  §  442),  no  literary  works  of  the  earlier  Chapata  are  extant. 
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dhutarigas”  (Moh  p.  X).  He  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  KaverT  in  the 
Cola  country  in  the  Nagananavihara  (Nagajjuna0,  Be  1977)  built 
by  Rajadhiraja  (I.  [?]:  1014-1044;  II.  [?]:  1173-1179)  (Moh 
359,6*. 8*. 27*).  If  he  is  the  person  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
Vin-vn-t  (§  330),  Moh  was  probably  written  about  AD  1200570. 

Further,  Vmv  is  also  ascribed  to  Kassapa  (§  338). 


570  Cf.  Moh  p.  XI. 


VII.  The  Subcommentaries 


355.  After  an  interval  of  uncertain,  lengthjt.  was  felt-necessary  by  (jig 
Mahavihara  community,  to .  add  subcommenUries-(/i^)£7IXu^LJiLal) 

'to  the  Abhidhamma  commentaries.  Soon  Suttanta  subcommentaries 
followed,  which  form  a  unit  together  with  the  first  anutikas  on  the 
Abhidhamma  commentaries.  These  successive  sets  were  written  by 
Ananda  and  Dhammapala  respectively. 

VII.  1  The  Subcommentaries  by  Ananda 

Atthasalinunulatlka  (As-mt:  3.1,11):  Edition:  Be  1962;  Vibhangamulati- 
ka  (Vibh-mt:  3.2, ll)572:  Edition:  Be  1960;  Pancappakaranamulatika 
(Ppk-mt):  Edition:  Be  1960. 

356.  Ananda,  who  lived  in  the  otherwise  unknown  Kalasapura573,  can 
be  dated  approximately  by  the  help  of  Vjb  (§  368). 

His  “basic  commentaries”,  as  they  are  named  because  they  are  the 
first  of  their  kind  (Sas  33,1 7 =Ne  31,8sq.),  were  originally  also  called 
Lmatthajotika  “Illustrator  of  the  Hidden  Meaning”  (As-mt  203,12*, 
cf.  §  357)  or  Llnatthapadavannana  “Explanation  of  Words  with  a  Hid¬ 
den  Meaning”  as  in  the  colophon,  or  ParamatthapakasanI  in  Saddh-s 
60,5-20. 

They  begin  abruptly  without  any  introduction.  A  verse  colophon 
is  found  only  at  the  end  of  As-mt,  where  Ananda  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  and  the  initiator  Dhammamitta. 

According  to  Vajirabuddhi,  Ananda  was  also  an  expert  in  the 
Vinaya  (§  368,  cf.  §  324).  The  commentator  Dhammapala  was  perhaps 
his  pupil  (§  366). 


571  On  the  tika  literature  cf.  Sv-pt  I,  p.  XXVIII-XLI;  on  the  terminology  cf.  §  203.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  benefit  from  Jayawardhana  1995. 

572  Vibh-mt  and  Vibh-anut  N'  1987  is  a  mere  transcript  of  Be. 

573  Cf.  Bollee  1969:  832  note  48.  . 
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VII. 2  The  Subcommentaries  by  Dhammapala 

357.  Besides  the  Paramatthadlpanl  (§  272),  Dhammapala  wrote  sub¬ 
commentaries,  among  them  those  on  the  commentaries  by  Bud- 
dhaghosa  on  the  first  four  Nikayas  according  to  Gv  60,11  and  Pit- 
sm  no.  199  -  201.  However,  Mp-pt  is  not  mentioned  in  Sas  33,20=Ne 
31,1  Osq.  and,  if  it  ever  existed,  does  not  seem  to  survive  (§  375).  More¬ 
over,  the  subcommentaries  to  the  Mulatlkas  of  his  teacher  Ananda 
(§  356)  and  others  are  ascribed  to  him  traditionally: 

LTnatthappakasinI  I:  Sv-pt:  2.1,11:  Edition:  L.  de  Silva.  I— III.  London 
1970  [rev.:  L.  Cousins  1972];  II:  Ps-pt:  2.2,1:  Edition:  Be  I— III  1962; 
III:  Spk-pt:  2.3,11:  Edition:  Be  I,  II  1961. 

358.  The  subcommentaries  themselves  do  not  contain  colophons  or 
nigamanas  indicating  an  author.  They  have  been  connected  with 
Dhammapala  at  least  since  the  12th  century574:  llnatthapakasiniyam 
acariya-Dhammapaleri  eva  vuttam,  Sp-t  I  41,2  refers  to  Spk-pt  II 
162, 18575.  It  seems  that  the  title  was  chosen  purposefully,  because  these 
subcommentaries  on  Suttantas  supplement  Ananda’s  LTnatthajotika 
(§  356)  on  the  Abhidhamma. 

359.  The  LTnatthappakasinI  also  comprises  a  subcommentary  to  Ja, 
which  exists  only  in  manuscript  form  (Ja-pt:  2.5.10,11  cf.  §261).  A 
quotation  from  Ja-pt  on  Ja  I  1,23*  in  Manis  I  24,10-12  (§347)  is 
identical  with  the  text  found  in  the  manuscript  referred  to  in  CPD 
(Epil.)  2.5.10,11. 

360.  Dhammapala  himself  is  also  credited  with  a  subcommentary  on 
Ananda’s  LTnatthajotika: 

LTnatthavannana  I:  As-anut:  3.1,12;  II:  Vibh-anut:  3.2,12;  III— VII:  Ppk- 
anut:  3.3,12—3.7,12:  Edition:  Be  together  with  the  respective  Mulatl¬ 
kas. 


The  “Explanation  of  the  Hidden  Meaning”,  a  title  also  used  for 
Nett-pt  (§  363),  contains  neither  introductory  nor  concluding  verses. 


574  Sv-pt,  p.  XLI,  LII. 

575  matikatthakathayam  llnatthapakasiniyam,  Sp-t  III  274,  19sq.  seems  to  refer  to  an 
otherwise  unknown  Kkh  commentary  by  Dhammapala:  Bollee  1969:  825,  cf.  §  378. 
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There  is,  however,  an  indication  that  these  commentaries  were  indeed 
written  by  Dhammapala,  for  it  is  said  in  the  ParamatthadlpanT:  vit- 
tharo  ...  kathavatthupakaranassa  tikaya  gahetabbo,  Ud-a  94,9  referring 
to  Ppk-anut  (Kv-anut)  122,14sq.,  and  not  to  Ananda’s  Ppk-mt  (Kv- 
mt)  as  erroneously  assumed  by  Cousins  1972:  162  in  his  important 
discussion  on  the  subcommentaries.  This  crucial  cross  reference  seems 
to  guarantee  the  unity  of  this  set  of  subcommentaries  as  works  of 
Dhammapala. 

361.  Dhammapala  further  composed  commentaries  on  two  non- 
canonical  texts,  Vism  (§  245)  and  Nett  (§  1 58): 

Paramatthamanjusa  (Vism-mht:  2.8.1, 1):  Editions:  s.  Vism  §  245. 

The  commentary  on  Vism  was  written  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Thera  Dathanaga,  who  lived  in  the  Siddhagamaparivena  (Vism-mht 
Ne  I  3,19*;  III  1691,9*).  At  the  end  this  commentary  the  Dhammapala 
colophon  is  found  (§  274). 

Nettiatthakatha  (Nett-a:  2.7.2, 1):  Be  1960;  cf.  Nett  Ee  194—263. 

362.  The  unity  of  Nett-a,  which  was  created  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Thera  Dhammarakkhita  (Nett-a  1,14*),  and  Dhammapala’s  Paramat¬ 
thadlpanT  is  guaranteed  by  the  partly  identical,  partly  similar  introduc¬ 
tory  verses.  Nett-a  emphazises  that  it  relies  on  the  four  Nikayas  and 
on  “Petaka”,  Nett-a  (Be)  2,8*;  3,19576  .  The  same  is  true  for  the  con¬ 
cluding  verses,  where  it  is  said  that  the  author  lived  in  the  Dhammaso- 
karama  in  Nagapattana,  Nett  (Ee)  249,19*sq.  =  Nett-a  (Be)  275,23*sq. 
At  the  very  end  the  Dhammapala  colophon  (§  274)  was  added. 

363.  Following  the  tradition,  Dhammapala  wrote  also  a  Tlka  to  his 
own  Nett-a: 

LTnatthavannana  (Nett-pt:  2.7.2,11):  Be  1962  together  with  Nett-t: 
§389. 

The  beginning  of  this  commentary,  which  has  neither  introduc¬ 
tory  nor  concluding  verses,  is  identical  with  the  opening  passage  com¬ 
mon  to  the  three  parts  of  Llnatthappakasim  (§  358),  and  it  is  even 


576  Explained  as  “Petakopadesa”,  Nett-pt  18,21;  cf.  §  171. 
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called  LTnatthappakasinI  in  Gv  60,5.13,  where  both,  Nett-a  and  Nett- 
pt,  are  ascribed  to  Dhammapala,  while  Sas  33,10=Ne  31,2sq.  does  not 
mention  Nett-pt.  As  it  was  rare  that  the  same  person  composed  a 
subcommentary  to  his  own  commentary,  modern  research  tends  to 
reject  the  authorship  of  Dhammapala  for  Nett-pt577.  However,  Sariput- 
ta  is  supposed  to  have  written  an  autocommentary  on  Palim  (§  336), 
and  this  is  not  that  unusual  in  Indian  literature.  Therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered,  as  long  as  the  relation  between  Nett-a  and 
Nett-pt  and  to  other  works  of  Dhammapala  has  not  been  thoroughly 
investigated 

364.  Once  the  Paramatthadlpanl  and  the  Llnatthavannana  on  the 
Abhidhamma  commentaries  are  connected  by  a  cross  reference,  the 
theory  of  two  different  Dhammapalas  collapses  and  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unity  of  these  commentaries  has  to  be  discussed  anew. 

365.  The  date  of  Dhammapala  remains  uncertain.  A  terminus  post 
quem  is  given  by  the  quotation  of  Bhartrhari:  Vakyapadlya  I  37  in  Sv- 
pt  III  119,13*,  because  the  grammarian  can  perhaps  be  dated  about 
450— 5 10578.  This  would  confirm  that  Dhammapala  was  younger  than 
Buddhaghosa  (§  286;  306),  and  that  he  worked  after  AD  500.  A  reli¬ 
able  terminus  ante  quem,  however,  is  difficult  to  find579,  for  the  first 
certain  date  is  provided  by  Sariputta,  who  knows  Dhammapala’s 
works  in  the  12th  century580. 

366.  Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  (this?)  Dhammapala  is  seen 
as  the  pupil  of  Ananda  by  the  tradition  when  Sacc  (§351)  is  attributed 
to  Culladhammapala  or  to  his  teacher  Ananda  (Gv  60,30sq.  and  Sas 
34,1  =Ne  31, 24)581.  However,  as  the  Mulatlka  and  Sacc  contradict 
Vism-mht  and  Spk-pt  in  one  particular  point582,  Dhammapala 
appears  to  be  the  more  likely  choice  as  an  author. 


577  Nett  p.  IX  note  6;  Norman  1983:  149. 

578  Scharfe  1977:  170. 

579  The  reference  to  the  originally  probably  Iranian  concept  of  samsaramocaka,  Pv  II 
1  (Pv-a  67,1-78,4)  does  not  prove  helpful  for  dating  Dhammapala,  cf.  HalbfaC 
1991:  109. 

580  The  attempts  by  H.Saddhatissa,  Upas  p.  29  to  use  the  initiator  Dathanaga  (§  361) 
to  find  a  date,  have  been  rightly  rejected  in  Sv-pt  p.  XLVII  sq.;  cf.  also  §  370. 

581  However,  Pieris  1978:  73  suggests  that  they  were  rather  “rival  teachers”. 

582  Cousins  1972:  161. 
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That  Ananda  was  his  teacher  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  an  inter¬ 
esting  observation  made  by  L.de  Silva583:  Dhammapala  says  Anandaca- 
riyo  avoca,  Sp-pt  III  85,22  referring  to  As-mt  75,24:  If  the  unusual 
aorist  instead  of  the  common  past  participle  is  used  according  to  Pani- 
ni  3.3.175,  it  should  refer  to  the  near  past.  If  so,  a  relative  chronology 
could  be  reached  at  by  the  help  of  Vjb. 


VII.3  The  Vinayaganthipada  by  Vajirabuddhi 

Vajirabuddhitlka  (Vjb:  1.2,11):  Edition:  Be  1962. 

367.  Although  this  commentary  is  generally  called  a  Tlka,  the  author 
himself  takes  it  to  be  a  Ganthipada  (§  203),  because  he  says  at  the  end: 
samantapasadikasahhitaya  vinayatthakathaya  . . .  ganthitthanavikasana, 
Vjb  584, 8584.  It  is  an  important,  though  so  far  hardly  used  source  for 
the  Vinaya  interpretation  between  Sp585  and  Sariputta  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  the  history  of  Buddhist  law. 

Generally  Vjb  discussed  different  opinions  in  contrast  to  Sariput¬ 
ta,  who  summarizes  his  predecessors  (§  374) 586. 

368.  Although  nothing  is  known  about  the  author,  his  position  in  Pali 
literature  can  be  determined  fairly  well  thanks  to  an  excellent  article  by 
Bollee  1969:  Vjb  quotes  and  defines  the  following  sources587:  acariya 
referring  to  Ananda  from  Kalasapura  (Vjb  36,16- 19,  cf.  §  356);  ganthi¬ 
pada  referring  to  Dhammasiri  (Vjb  95,29sq.);  anuganthipada  referring 
to  Vjb  (Vjb  96,2sq.)588.  Moreover,  Vjb  quotes  from  a  Poranaganthipa- 
da,  which  was  already  known  to  Dhammasiri  (Vjb  507,23).  As  Ananda 
refers  to  Dhammasiri  (Vjb  52,  llsq.;  140,22),  the  following  sequence  of 
texts  can  be  inferred: 

Poranaganthipada  -  Dhammasiriganthipada  -  Ananda  -  Vaji¬ 
rabuddhi. 


583  Sv-pt  p.  XLIV. 

584  Cf.  vinayaganthipada,  Sas  34,19=N'  32,8. 

585  On  the  sources  of  Sp  enumerated  in  Vjb:  §  210. 

586  Bollee  1969:  834. 

587  These  passages  are  listed  Vjb  B'  629.  Quotations  found  in  Vjb  are  also  listed  Upas 
p.  54 

588  This  is  possibly  a  second  lost  work  by  Vajirabuddhi. 
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Further,  the  Theras  Upatissa  and  Buddhamitta,  who  were  per¬ 
haps  contemporary  with  Dhammasiri  are  considered  as  authorities  by 
Vjb589. 

369.  As  Bollee  succeeded  in  identifying  the  verse  Vjb  284,26*sq.  as 
Khuddas  XI  4,  and  as  this  and  two  further  verses  from  Khuddas 
found  in  Sp-t  are  attributed  to  Dhammasiri590,  there  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  Dhammasiri  with  the  author  of 
Khuddas.  Consequently,  Dhammasiri,  who  besides  Khuddas  also 
wrote  a  Ganthipada,  is  earlier  than  Ananda  from  Kalasapura.  This 
rare  place  name  seems  almost  to  confirm  the  identity  with  the  author 
of  the  Abhidh-mt  (§  356),  who  is  considered  the  teacher  of  Dhamma¬ 
pala,  a  scholar  never  quoted  in  Vjb.  Therefore,  Vajirabuddhi  and 
Dhammapala  may  have  been  contemporaries,  and,  moreover,  both 
may  be  South  Indians,  if  the  occasional  ignorance  of  Dhammapala 
concerning  North  Indian  geography  is  taken  into  consideration591. 

370.  It  is  impossible  to  convert  this  relative  chronology  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  one.  If  Dhammapala  could  be  dated  somewhere  about  AD 
550-600  (cf.  §  307)592,  this  might  be  the  approximate  date  for  Vajira¬ 
buddhi  as  well593.  Ananda  could  be  about  fifty  years  older  as  the 
teacher  of  Dhammapala  and  Dhammasiri  again  antedates  Dhamma¬ 
pala,  but  is  later  than  Buddhaghosa.  Thus  all  these  commentators 
might  have  lived  within  the  brackets  of  AD  450  and  AD  600594. 

371.  The  only  hint  to  the  home  of  Vajirabuddhi  discovered  so  far  is 
his  apparently  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  parts  of  South  India:  In 
explaining  a  certain  type  of  slma  (cf.  §  339)  he  refers  to  the  Khandha- 
dhamma  monastery  in  KancI  and  to  the  Saridhamma  monastery  in 
Kaverlpattana  (Vjb  359,10sq.  on  Sp  913, 3sq.).  Moreover,  Vajirabuddhi 
had  access  to  South  Indian  books:  andhakapotthake  sihalapotthakesu 


589  Bollee  1969:  832. 

590  Bollee  1969:  833  with  note  61. 

591  Cf.  Norman,  ThT-trsl.  §  37,  p.  XXXVI  following  a  suggestion  by  C.A.F.Rhys 
Davids.  On  Vajirabuddhi’s  home:  §  371. 

592  Pieris  1978:  74  is  also  inclined  to  date  Dhammapala  in  the  6th  century. 

593  Bollee  1969:  826,  however,  is  inclined  to  date  Vjb  only  slightly  earlier  than  Sp-t. 

594  Cf.  §  307.  According  to  the  grammatical  terminology  L.  de  Silva,  Sv-pt  p.  XLV1  is 
inclined  to  date  Dhammapala  nearer  to  Buddhaghosa. 
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ca  kesuci  patho,  Vjb  457,27sq.  “a  variant  (found)  in  a  manuscript  from 
Andhra  and  in  some  Sinhalese  manuscripts”. 


VII.4  The  Subcommentaries  by  Sariputta 
and  his  pupil  Buddhanaga 

372.  The  most  important  event  concerning  the  religious  and  conse¬ 
quently  also  literary  history  of  the  12th  century  are  the  reforms  by 
Parakkamabahu  I.  (1153-1186),  uniting  the  Samgha  and  finally  giving 
predominence  to  the  Mahavihara  orthodoxy595.  As  a  purification  of 
the  Samgha  means  first  of  all  imposing  strict  Vinaya  rules,  the  learned 
monk  Sariputta596  was  entrusted  by  the  king  himself  to  write  Palim  as 
a  handbook  (§  334)  and  to  compose  a  Tika  on  Sp597: 

Saratthadlpanl  (Sp-t:  1.2,12):  Edtion:  Be  I  (1961),  II  (1960),  III  (1960). 

373.  Although  no  author  is  named  in  Sp-t  itself,  the  anonymous 
author,  who  composed  Vin-vn-pt  refers  to  this  subcommentary  as  Sari- 
putta’s  work,  who  was  his  teacher. 

Sariputta  lived  in  a  building  erected  for  him  in  the  Jetavana  mon¬ 
astery  built  by  Parakkamabahu  I.  (Mhv  LXXVIII  34).  The  same  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  the  nigamana  to  Sp-t,  thus  confirming  Sariputta  as 
the  author  (Sp-t  III  496,11*). 

The  introductory  verses  mention  Parakkamabahu  and  his  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  unite  the  Samgha  (Sp-t  I  l,9*sq.).  Further,  Kassapa  is 
named  as  the  samghassa  parinayakam,  Sp-t  I  1,11*  and  the  Anutthera 
Sumedha  (cf.  §  378)  as  Sariputta’s  teacher  (Sp-t  I  1,17*). 

The  title  of  Sp-t  is  given  by  the  author  as  Lmasaratthadlpanl  (Sp-t 
I  2,3*),  but  mostly  the  abbreviated  form  is  used. 

374.  Sariputta  writes  his  systematic  new  subcommentary,  planned  to 
be  brief,  but  comprehensive  (Sp-t  I  2,15*sq.),  because  older  works  no 


595  These  events  discussed  by  Bechert  1993  are  related  in  Mhv  LXXIII  12—22  and 
LXXVIII  1—27  confirmed  by  epigraphical  evidence:  Ratnapala  1971:  127-135,  by 
the  introduction  to  Sp-t  (§  373)  and  the  nigamana  to  Kkh-t  (§  378). 

596  On  Sariputta:  §330,  343,  346,  378;  cf.  also  Rohanadeera:  1985:  27-30. 

999  Bollee  1969:  825. 
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longer  serve  the  purpose  of  the  monks  in  the  12th  century.  Particularly 
the  Ganthipadas  written  in  Sinhalese  are  difficult  to  understand  (Sp-t 
I  2,5*-8*)  and  therefore  summarized  in  Pali.  This  interesting  remark 
underlines  the  age  of  these  commentaries,  which  should  have  been  well 
over  500  years  old  in  Sariputtas  time. 

Sariputta’s  programme  thus  differs  markedly  from  Vajirabuddhi’s, 
against  whom  he  polemicized  at  times  in  a  rather  harsh  form598. 

375.  Sariputta  is  sometimes  credited  with  a  complete  set  of  Suttanta 
subcommentaries  called  Saratthamanjusa.  Only  the  subcommentary 
on  Mp  seems  to  actually  exist: 

Saratthamanjusa  Anguttaratlka  (Mp-t:  2.4,12):  Edition:  Be  I  (1960),  II 
(1962),  III  (1962). 

The  introductory  and  concluding  verses  are  largely  identical  with 
those  of  Sp-t.  It  is  also  said  that  the  initiator  was  Parakkamabahu 
(Mp-t  III  370,15*).  The  title  is  confirmed  by  the  nigamana  (Mp-t  III 
270,14*),  but  no  author  is  mentioned. 

376.  It  seems  that  only  this  single  Suttanta  subcommentary  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sariputta.  For  the  supposed  Saratthamanjusa  on  Sv-pt,  Ps-pt, 
Spk-pt  seems  to  be  a  fiction599:  These  subcommentaries,  listed  without 
reference  to  any  source  in  CPD  (Epil.),  are  neither  mentioned  in  Sas 
33,22  =  Ne  31,13  nor  in  Pit-sm.  Already  Sariputta’s  anonymous  pupil 
(§  330)  and  Dhammakitti,  a  second  pupil  of  his,  who  composed  Dath 
(§  193:  Dath  151, 6*600),  know  only  of  Mp-t.  Moreover,  no  subcom¬ 
mentary  by  Dhammapala  on  Mp  survives  (§  357).  Consequently  Mp-t 
appears  to  fill  a  gap  and  to  substitute  an  earlier  lost  (?)  Mp-pt. 

377.  Sariputta’s  subcommentaries  are  supplemented  by  Buddhanaga, 
who  was  his  pupil601.  He  wrote  a  subcommentary  to: 


398  Bollee  1969:  826sq. 

399  Based  on  Saddh-s  59,23—60,4(3);  cf.  Saddh-s  61,21*sq.;  this  is  preceded  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  introductory  verses  to  Sp-t  I  2,7*- 16*  =  Saddh-s  61,9*-20*;  cf.  also 
Malalasekera  1928: 192.  Geiger  1916: 38  (§  31  literature)  ascribes  the  LTnatthapakasa- 
na  erroneously  to  Sariputta,  cf.  §  358. 

600  It  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  this  Dhammakitti  also  enlarged  Mhv  (§  182).  - 
Further  works  of  Sariputta,  who  also  wrote  in  Skt.  (cf.  his  jotisatlha,  §  330),  are 
mentioned  Dath  151 ,2* — 9*. 

601  Bollee  1969:  827. 
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Kankhavitaranlporanatlka  (Kkh-pt:  1.1,11):  Edition:  Be  1965. 

The  very  brief  introduction  might  mention  Llnapadavikasaka 
(Kkh-pt  1,6*)  as  the  title  of  this  anonymous  commentary.  It  is  later 
than  Vjb,  which  is  quoted  extensively602.  Moreover,  Poranaganthipa- 
da,  Ganthipada,  and  Anuganthipada  were  used  (Kkh-pt  31,21.9.10). 
Once  an  opinion  of  the  Thera  Upatissa  is  quoted  (Kkh-pt  80,10—13) 
with  slightly  longer  text  than  the  one  found  in  the  corresponding  quo¬ 
tation  in  Vjb  247,12sq. 

VinayatthamanjQsa  (Kkh-t:  1.1,12):  Edition:  together  with  Kkh-pt. 

378.  This  subcommentary  contains  a  lengthy  nigamana  beginning  with 
a  prasasti  of  Parakkamabahu.  Buddhanaga,  who  names  himself  as  the 
author  (Kkh-t  488,25*),  lived  in  Polannaruva  in  the  Colakulindaka 
parivena  (Kkh-t  487,18*;  488,19*).  He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Mahathera  and 
Mahasami603  Sariputta  (Kkh-t  488,22*)  and  was  asked  to  compose  the 
subcommentary  by  the  Thera  Sumedha  (Kkh-t  488,24*),  who  could 
be  identical  with  Sariputta’s  teacher  (§  373).  The  full  title  is  Vinayat- 
thamanjusa  LTnatthappakasanT  Matika(thakatha  (Kkh-t  489,l*sq.).  It 
is  not  identical  with  the  Llnatthappakasini  quoted  Sp-t  III  274,19, 
where  Kkh  8,10  with  a  subcommentary  is  referred  to.  The  text  quoted 
matches  neiter  Kkh-pt  6,5—12  nor  Kkh-t  148,14-18,  both  on  Kkh 
8,10  (cf.  §  358  note  575). 


VII. 5  Later  Subcommentaries 

379.  The  tradition  to  comment  on  both  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma 
(§  324)  is  continued  by  Naiiakitti,  who  lived  in  the  Panasarama604 
northwest  of  Chiang  Mai  (Abhinavapura)  by  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  and  composed  subcommentaries  called  atthayojana  “interpreta¬ 
tion  explaining  the  construction”: 


602  Bollee  1969:  827.  Vjb  is  referred  to  by  likhita,  Kkh-pt  4,9. 

603  On  this  title:  Rohanadeera  1985. 

604  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  King  Siri  Tibhuvanadiccadham- 
maraja  (Abhidh-s-mht-y  408,2).  This  name  seems  to  refer  to  King  Tiloka 
(1142-1487)  as  H.Penth,  Chiang  Mai,  suggests.  The  exact  location  of  this  monas¬ 
tery  is  unknown:  It  may  have  been  situated  either  northwest  of  Chiang  Mai  or  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  this  city. 
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Samantapasadika-atthayojana  (Sp-y:  1.2,14):  Edition:  Se  I  (1979),  II 
(1960)  [both  repr.  of  earlier  ed.];  Atthasalinl-atthayojana  (As-y2:  3.1, 
152):  Edition:  Ce  1900;  Be  1927;  Vibhangatthakatha-atthayojana  (Vibh- 
a-y2:  3.2, 152):  Edition:  Ce  1892;  Be  1926.  “ 

As  a  grammarian605  Nanakitti  concentrates  in  his  commentaries 
on  grammatical  details  and  seems  to  contribute  little  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text  as  such606. 

Sp-y  and  As-y  end  in  almost  identical  nigamanas  and  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  Nanakitti  colophon  containing  the  name  of  the  author  and  his 
monastery607.  As-y  was  finished  in  nine  months  (As-y  Be  249, IS*). 

380.  According  to  Coedes  1915:  41,  Dhatuk-y:  3.3,15  survives  in  manu¬ 
script  form  and  was  composed  in  AD  1493/4608.  Thus  this  text  is  a 
little  older  than: 

[Abhidhanunatthavibhavim-atthayojana  (Abhidh-s-mht-y:  3.8.1,22)]: 

Edition:  Se  I — III  (1977  [repr.  of  earlier  ed.]). 

This  text  containing  a  nigamana  corresponding  to  the  one  of  both 
As-y  and  Vibh-a-y  was  finished  in  BE  2045  :  AD  1502  or  CS  804  : 
1442(!)609.  It  was  written  at  the  initiative  of  the  monk  Suddhaslla 
(Abhidh-s-mht-y  I  1,7*)  and  may  also  be  a  work  of  Nanakitti610.  The 
name  of  this  Atthayojana  on  Abhidh-s-mht  (§  346)  is  also  given  as 
pahcika  nama  atthayojana,  Abhidh-s-mht-y  III  593,4,  but  cf.  594,2*. 

381.  An  otherwise  unknown  Saddhammapala611  wrote  a  subcommen¬ 
tary  to  Nett: 


605  He  also  wrote  5.1,42  KaccayanarupadTpanT  extant  in  a  manuscript  copied  AD  1588 
preserved  at  Vat  Sung  Men,  Phrae.  This  text  was  also  written  in  the  Panasarama 
founded  by  King  (Ti)bhuvanadhammaraja  as  mentioned  in  the  colophon. 

606  A  specimen  of  Sp-y  is  reproduced  in  v.Hiniiber  1987:1  lOsq. 

607  Reproduced  in  part  by  Coedes  1915:  40sq.,  where  further  works  by  Nanakitti  are 
mentioned. 

608  Dhatuk-y  mentioned  in  Coedes  1966:  10  seems  to  be  a  second  Yojana. 

609  Abhidh-s-mht  III  593,5-7:  The  second  date  is  an  error  by  exactly  one  60  years 
cycle. 

610  Thus  Saddhatissa  1974:  215. 

611  Or:  Sambandhapala,  Nett-mht  355  note;  Samantapala,  Nett  p.  XXXV  note,  where 
the  colophon  is  communicated. 
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NettivibhavanI  (Nett-t:  2.7.2,12):  Edition:  Be  1962  (together  with  Nett- 
pt,  cf.  §  363). 

In  contrast  to  Nett-pt,  which  explains  Nett-a,  Saddhammapala, 
who  was  a  Mahathera  and  Mahadhammarajaguru  (Nett-t  355,25), 
wrote  a  direct  commentary  on  Nett  frequently  relying  on  Nett-a  and 
sometimes  also  quoting  from  Nett-pt612. 

Nett-t  was  finished  in  AD  1564  (Nett-t  355,27;  356,4*sq.)613  and 
was  composed  at  the  initiative  of  the  minister  ( amacca ,  Nett-t  1,17*) 
Anantasuti  (Nett-t  1,18*)  of  a  king  called  Mahadhammaraja  (Nett-t 
1,11*)614. 

382.  A  late  subcommentary  on  the  Sllakkhandhavagga  of  DN  (§  52) 
was  written  by  the  Burmese  Samgharaja  Nanabhivamsa  Dhammase- 
napati  Dhammarajadhirajaguru  around  AD  1800  (Sas  134,29— 
135,13=Ne  124,5-16): 

Sadhu|jana|vilasinT  (Sv-nt:  2.1,13):  Edition  Be  I  (1961),  II  (1960). 

This  author,  who  composed  Sv-nt  after  becoming  Samgharaja,  is 
also  credited  with  further  works  in  Sas,  among  them  an  Atthayojana 
on  Ja,  which  appears  to  be  an  explanation  written  in  Burmese615. 

The  title  is  given  as  SadhuvilasinI  in  the  introductory  verses  and 
in  the  long  nigamana  (Sv-nt  I  2,4*;  II  436,5*),  which  also  contains 
information  on  monasteries  in  Amarapura  (Mandalay)  built  by  the 
founder  of  the  city.  King  Bodawpaya  (1782—1819). 

A  lost(?)  Nett  (§  158)  commentary  called  Petakalamkara  (Nett- 
mht:  2.7.2,13)  by  Nanabhivamsa  is  also  mentioned  (Sv-nt  II  437,15*). 
He  also  composed  Sand-k  (§  442). 


612  E.g.  Nett-t  171,6;  172,13. 

613  CPD  (Epil.)  takes  the  (Cula)Sakkaraja  year  926  erroneously  as  a  Sasana  or  Mahasak- 
karaja  date(l).  The  calculation  Nett  p.  XXXV  note  “1575  A.  D.”  is  as  wrong  as  the 
one  mentioned  JPTS  1910:  121.  The  exact  time  given  is  sunrise  on  the  9th  day  of 
the  bright  pakkha  of  Savana  in  CS  926/BE  2107. 

614  An  unusual  epitheton  of  the  king  is  siratthimalapalako,  Nett-t  1,1 5*(?). 

«5  Bode  1909:  43. 
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383.  The  oldest  collections  of  texts  assembled  for  practical  purposes 
are  Khp,  Parit  (§  86sq.)  and  the  undated  Suttas,  which  enjoys  a  para- 
conical  status  (§  157). 

AnthologiesjjfJhis  type  becamew-erjrpopulaHn-mediaeyalJimes 
an(Ttheir~studyseems  Jo  have  superseded  the  study,  of  canonical  texts 
to  ^I§rge  extent.  The  quotations  collected  in  these  anthologies  deserve 
the  attention  of  research  as  useful  indicators  for  the  importance  and 
appreciation  of  certain  texts. 


Sarasahgaha  (Ss:  2.9.3):  Edition:  G.H.Sasaki.  London  1992616. 

384.  The  Collection  of  the  Essence617”  is  an  encyclopaedic  hand¬ 
book  for  the  use  of  monks.  It  comprises  40  °  [kathajsarigahanayas, 
which  are  summed  up  in  the  beginning  in  a  matika,  Ss  1,6-32, 
which  forms  a  table  of  contents.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  few 
introductory  lines  similar  to  an  entry  in  a  dictionary  followed  by  a 
quotation  from  either  canonical  text  or  commentary,  e.g.  no.  24 
danadipunnakammasangahanaya,  Ss  176,2-190,33  starts  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  Vin  V  129,32-34  with  Sp  1335,7-12  followed  by  MN, 
Ap  etc.  The  texts  are  named618  and  the  method  of  collecting  them 
is  described  (Ss  126,5-7). 

385.  A  date  of  Ss  after  AD  1200  can  be  inferred  by  quotations  from 
Sp-t  and  Abhidh-s-mht619.  If  Buddhapiya  (cf.  §403),  the  teacher  of 


616  The  oldest  manuscript  (16th/17th  century)  in  the  possession  of  Vat  Viang  (Thon/ 
North  Thailand)  and  filmed  by  the  Social  Research  Institute,  Chiang  Mai  University 
almost  necessarily  escaped  the  attention  of  the  editor. 

617  The  text  is  also  called  Saratthasangaha:  Coedes  1915:  40,  Supaphan  1990:  258. 

618  Cf.  thananiyama,  Ss  26,31-38  “quotation,  reference”.  The  quotations  are  listed  in 
Yoshimoto  1995. 

619  Ss  224,29-225,21  =  Sp-t  III  262,3-20;  Ss  105,15-18  =  Abhidh-s-mht  201,19sq. 
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Siddhattha  (Ss  344, 18)620,  the  redactor  of  Ss,  is  identical  with  the 
grammarian621,  Ss  is  to  be  dated  into  the  13th/14th  century.  Ss  was 
used  by  Vimalaklrti  as  a  source  for  his  Saddharmaratnakaraya  written 
in  AD  14 15622. 

386.  There  are  also  handbooks  addressing  Buddhist  laypeople: 

Upasakajanalankara  (Upas:  2.9.41):  Edition:  H.Saddhatissa.  London 
1965. 

The  “Ornament  of  Laypeople”  was  composed  to  supersede  the 
earlier  [Patipattisangaha  (Patip-s:  2.9.43)1  (Upas  123,18*),  which  still 
exists,  but  "only  in  manuscript  form623,  and  is  quoted  occasionally  in 
Upas624. 

The  time  and  the  identity  of  the  author  Ananda,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  colophon,  and  who  lived  in  South  India  according  to  the 
nigumana,  are  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  introduction  to  Upas  it  is 
argued  that  he  may  have  written  Upas  between  AD  1150  and  1200625: 
He  quotes  Sp-t  (Upas  224,19),  and  Upas  may  have  been  used  already 
in  the  Sinhalese  Dharmapradlpika626. 

This  handbook  for  upasakas  is  perhaps  a  response  to  numerous 
works^ortlusTirrid'pqpiMramong  the  Jainas627,  which  were  certainly 
khbwh'toifheravadins  in  South  IndiaTHowewr,  it  may  also  continue 
the  Theravada  tradition  of  teaching  laypeople  beginning  with  the 
“Gihivinaya”  (§  62). 

387.  Upas  begins  with  a  Nidanakatha  missing  in  Patip-s,  as  Ananda 
critically  remarks  (Upas  123,17*).  In  this  Pariccheda  I  the  saranagama- 


62°  According  to  a  manuscript  consulted  by  Supaphan  1990:  258  the  name  of  the  redac¬ 
tor  is  Nandacariya. 

621  Norman  1983:  164;  cf.  §403. 

622  Godakumbura  1955:  96;  Ss  is  mentioned  among  the  sources  of  the  Thai  Traibhumi- 
katha:  §  396. 

623  Upas  p.  49;  cf.  Catalogue  of  Palm  Leaf  Manuscripts  Kept  in  the  Otani  University 
Library.  Kyoto  1995:  325-330. 

624  Listed  Upas  p.  119.  This  list  of  quotations  can  be  used  only  with  great  caution,  as 
no  distinction  is  made  between  primary  and  secondary  quotations.  Of  course  Vim 
is  quoted  only  from  Vism,  and  neither  Mahavastu  nor  Avadanasataka  or  Ap-a  are 
quoted,  as  claimed  in  this  list. 

625  Upas  p.  36. 

626  Composed  “in  the  later  part  of  the  12th  century”:  Godakumbura  1955:  50. 

«27  Cf.  Norman  1983:  170. 
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nas  are  dealt  with.  The  following  Paricchedas  II-IX  comment  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  brief  text  (Upas  174,2-7)  treating  sila,  ajiva  etc.  The 
material  used  in  Upas  was  drawn  from  the  Tipitaka  and  from  exeget- 
ical  literature. 

388.  The  following  anthologies  and  cosmological  texts  were  composed 
in  ancient  Siam  and,  as  far  as  their  provenience  is  known,  mostly  in 
the  Lan2  Na  kingdoms  in  the  north. 

Mangalatthadlpanl  ([Mahg-d]:  2.9.10):  Edition:  Ce  1927;  Se  I  (1972),  II 
(1974).  ( 

389.  The  “Illustrator  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Mangala(suttanta)”  was 
written  by  Sirimangala  in  AD  1524  (CS  886),  after  he  had  retired  to 
an  “empty  house”  ( sunnagara )  south  of  Chiang  Mai628. 

Mahg-d  is  conceived  as  a  commentary  on  the  eleven  verses  of 
the  Mangalasuttanta  Khp  no.  5  =  Sn  258-269  (§86)  interrupted  by 
numerous  kathas  such  as  the  Matapituupatthanakatha  (Mahg-d  I  (Se) 
267,12—344,14),  because  the  word  matapituupatthana  occurs  in  the 
fourth  (fifth)  verse629. 

The  text  was  widely  used  in  Siam,  though  no  manuscript  in  north¬ 
ern  Thai  script  seems  to  survive. 

390.  Four  years  earlier  in  AD  1520  Sirimangala  had  composed  Cak- 
kav-d  (§  400)  and  the  commentary  on  Nanavilasa’s  Sankhyapakasaka 
([Sankh-p]:  2.9.20),  the  Sankhyapakasaka-tika  ([Sankh-p-t]:  2.9.20,1), 
a  book  on  measures  and  weights630  while  staying  southwest  to  the 
Slhalarama,  the  present  Vat  Phra  Singh,  in  the  Svan  Khvan  monastery 
in  Chiang  Mai.  Sankh-p  exists  in  manuscript  form631. 

The  earliest  known  work  of  Sirimangala  is  a  lengthy  commentary 
on  the  Vessantara-ja,  the  Vessantaradlpanl  flVess-dlp:  2.5.10,13,  cf. 
CPD  (Eptt7)~87*'s.v.  Siri-Mahgala])  composed  in  the  same  monastery 
in  AD  1517  (Supaphan  1986:  382-404). 


628  Coedes  1915:  40,  where  the  colophon  is  reproduced. 

629  Mang-d  does  not  count  the  first  verse  of  the  Mangalasutta. 

630  Supaphan  1990:  326. 

631  Coedes  1915:  39.  The  Svan  Khan  monastery  still  exists  and  has  been  visited  by  the 
author  together  with  H.Penth,  Chiang  Mai,  on  3rd  August  1995.  Recently  a  new 
monastery  named  Tam  Nak  Sirimangalacaryarama  has  been  built  within  the  ruins 
of  the  enlosure.  One  of  the  two  (?)  old  gates  of  the  15th/16th  century  is  still  standing. 
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391.  A  different  type  of  anthology  is  represented  by  two  texts  describ¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  Buddha:  The  Pathamasambodhi  (jPatham]: 
2.9.111)632  exists  in  two  versions633:  The  older  anonymous  one  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  date.  A  terminus  ante  quem  is  given  by  the  oldest  fragmentary 
manuscripts  copied  in  AD  1574  and  1592  respectively634.  This  seems 
to  rule  out  the  second  date  Coedes  gives  who  is  inclined  to  think  of 
the  14th  or  16th  century635.  This  version  contains  9  Paricchedas, 
begins  with  the  Bodhisatta’s  life  in  the  Tusita  heaven  and  ends  with 
the  Dhammacakkappavattana. 

The  contents  of  the  expanded  Patham  composed  by  Suvannaram- 
si  in  1845  on  the  basis  of  older  versions  of  this  life  of  the  Buddha, 
beginning  with  the  marriage  of  the  Bodhisatta’s  parents  and  ending 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Dhamma  told  in  29  Paricchedas,  has 
been  described  by  Coedes,  who  also  traced  the  history  of  the  text636. 

Both  versions  are  largely  based  on  older  material  and  contain 
little  that  is  original637.  Neither  version  seems  to  be  known  outside 
Southeast  Asia. 

392.  Neither  date  nor  author  are  known  of  a  second  life  of  the  Buddha: 

[■linamahanidana  (Jina-m:  2.9.112)|:  Edition:  Se  I,  II  1987  [vol.  II  con¬ 
tains  a  Thai  trsl.]. 

The  “Great  Story  of  the  Jina”  divided  into  85  kathas  begins  at 
the  time  of  the  Buddha  Dlpankara  and  ends  with  the  distribution  of 
the  relics.  In  the  same  way  as  Patham  it  was  built  from  earlier  material 
and  was  composed  perhaps  in  the  Ayuthaya  period  (14th  to  18th  cen¬ 
tury)  according  to  a  guess  of  the  editors638. 

On  the  other  hand  Supaphan  1990:  179-181  discusses  the  inter¬ 
esting,  but  unclear  remark  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  manuscripts:  mulak- 


632  sc  1994.  A  transcript  of  a  Bangkok  manuscript  of  the  19th  century  version  prepared 
for  S.Levi  in  1925  is  preserved  in  the  Institut  de  Civilisation  Indienne  and  in  the 
library  of  the  Siam  Society,  Bangkok. 

633  Coedes  1968  and  Supaphan  1990:  156-172. 

634  Both  are  preserved  at  Vat  Lai  Hin. 

“5  Coedes  1968:  226. 

«3«  Coedes  1968:  218-223. 

637  The  Siamese  version  of  Patham  has  been  translated  into  English  by  H.  Alabaster 
(Savetsila)  1871:  77- 162.  The  Pali  text  has  been  reissued  as  a  cremation  book  1994. 

638  Jina-m  has  been  described  by  Skilling  1990:  115— 118,  cf.  Supaphan  1990:  178—190. 
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khara  malanabhasassa  pana  likkhita  (!).  After  checking  further  rare 
occurences  of  the  place  name  malaria  she  concludes  that  it  perhaps 
refers  Lan2  Na.  If  so,  Jina-m  might  have  been  composed  in  the  north, 
which,  however,  is  far  from  certain. 

The  relation  between  Jina-m  and  Patham  still  awaits  investiga¬ 
tion. 


IX.  Cosmological  Texts 


393.  Two  closely  connected  texts  belonging  to  the  Burmese  Pali  tradi¬ 
tion  describe  the  different  forms  of  existences  possible  in  the  circle  of 
rebirth: 

Pancagatidlpaiu  ([Panca-g]:  2.6.12):  Edition:  L.Feer:  JPTS  1884:  152- 
161;  translation:  A.A.  Hazlewood,  JPTS  11.1987:  133-159  [rev.: 
J.W.de  Jong,  IIJ  33.  1990,  235sq.]. 

The  “Illustration  of  the  Five  Realms  of  Existence”,  divided  into 
five  sections  ( kanda )  and  containing  114  verses,  is  indeed  a  secondary 
version  by  an  unknown  author  derived  from639: 

ChagatidTpanl  ([Cha-g|:  2.9.13):  unedited. 

394.  The  equally  anonymous  “Illustration  of  the  Six  Realms  of  Exis¬ 
tence”  is  accompanied  by  a  voluminous  commentary  ([Cha-g-t]: 
2.9.13, l)640,  which  attributes  Cha-g  to  Asvaghosa  (Assaghosa  etc.)641 
and  states  that  it  was  translated  from  Skt.  The  date  of  this  translation 
is  unknown.  At  any  rate  Cha-g-t  is  later  than  Loka-p  (§  395)M2,  per¬ 
haps  compiled  during  the  llth/12th  century,  also  from  Skt.  sources. 
This  might  well  be  the  approximate  date  for  Cha-g  as  well.  Loka-p 
and  Cha-g  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  as  no.  114  and  no.  118 
respectively  in  the  Pagan  inscription  of  AD  1442  (cf.  §  396,  445J643 . 

The  model  of  Panca-g  and  Cha-g,  the  Skt.  Sadgatikarika,  was 
also  translated  into  Chinese  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century644. 


639  This  has  been  discovered  by  and  is  discussed  in  Mus  1939:  18—32. 

640  A  summary  of  this  commentary  is  given  Loka-p  II  303-307,  cf.  §  395. 

641  Cf.  Loka-p  I,  p.  IV  following  Mus  1939:  185  note. 

642  Loka-p  I,  p.  XLI. 

643  Bode  1909:104,  cf.  Luce/Tin  Htway  1976:  231. 

644  Mus  1939:3. 
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395.  The  Loka-p  composed  in  ancient  Siam  is  connected  to  Cha-g 
by  a  long  paragraph  shared  with  Cha-g-t,  but  absent  from  the  Skt. 
Lokaprajnapti,  on  which  Loka-p  is  otherwise  based645: 

Lokapannatti  (Loka-p:  2.9.14):  Edition  and  translation:  E.Denis:  La 
Lokapannatti  et  les  Idees  Cosmologiques  du  Bouddhisme  Ancien.  I, 
II.  Lille/  Paris  1977;  Se  1985  [with  Thai  trsl.]646. 

The  sources  of  the  “Description  of  the  World”  comprise,  besides 
the  Skt.  Lokaprajnapti,  texts  such  as  Mahavastu  or  Divyavadana647. 
The  text  written  mostly  in  prose  begins  like  a  Suttanta  and  does  not 
contain  a  nigamana.  A  large  variety  of  subjects  is  treated  in  16  chapters 
( kanda :):  Besides  the  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  worlds  of 
man  and  gods,  earthquakes  or  other  calamities  the  legends  of  Asoka648 
and  Upagupta649  were  included  in  Lok-p. 

396.  The  first  safe  date  of  Loka-p  is  AD  1442  (§  394).  This  text  is 
perhaps  mentioned  earlier  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Thai  Traibhumi- 
katha650  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  the  later  king  Li  Thai 
in  AD  1345651.  Further,  a  Mon  inscription  from  Pagan  dated  AD  1113 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  Loka-p,  if  not  the  knowledge  of  its 
sources. 

Loka-p  is  well  known  in  Burma  and  in  northern  Thailand,  but  it 
cannot  be  traced  in  Ceylon652. 

Loka(ppa)dIpakasara  (Loka-d:  2.9.171):  Edition:  Se  1985  [with  Thai 
trsl.]653. 

397.  The  “Summary  Illustrating  the  (Different)  Worlds”  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Medhamkara,  who  according  to  the  colophon  lived  in  the 


645  Loka-p  I.  p.  II:  The  samsaragativibhaga,  Loka-p  I  116,19-177,11. 

646  Cf.  Skilling  1990:  U9sq. 

647  Following  the  study  by  Denis,  Loka-p  I,  p.  XI  sq.  -  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
verses  Loka-p  I  92,7*-16*,  traced  back  to  Mvu  I  9,8*-16*  (Loka-p  I  p.  XLI  with  p. 
XXX),  are  rather  taken  from  Ja  V  266, 13*- 18*;  on  the  Lokaprajnapti  cf.  Dietz  1989 
a,b. 

648  Cf.  Denis  1976. 

649  Cf.  Strong  1991:  186-208. 

650  Reynolds  1982:  350. 

631  This  has  been  disputed  by  Vickery  1991:  33,  who  argues  for  a  date  “after  1778” 

632  Loka-p  I,  p.  III. 

633  Cf.  Skilling  1990:  120. 
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IX.  Cosmological  Texts  §  393-402 


“Great  Golden  Monastery  with  a  Tin  Roof’  built  by  an  anonymous 
queen  mother  in  Muttama  (Martaban),  went  to  Ceylon  to  join  the 
Arannavasins  there,  and  later  was  the  Samgharaja  and  Rajaguru  to 
King  Li  Thai  (Lidaya)  in  Sukhotai.  As  this  king  ruled  roughly  from 
1347  to  1361,  when  he  finally  became  a  monk,  Lok-d  can  be  dated 
rather  confidently  within  this  period. 

If  the  early  date  for  the  Traibhumikatha  is  correct  (§  396),  Loka- 
d  could  be  the  Pali  counterpart  to  this  Thai  text  as  conjectured  in  the 
introduction  to  Se. 

398.  The  text  describes  in  eight  Paricchedas  the  different  realms  of 
existence,  mostly  in  verses.  Loka-d  is  quite  independent  of  Loka-p  in 
structure  and  contents,  but  also  treats  topics  not  found  in  the  earlier 
cosmology. 

The  7th  Pariccheda  named  Okasalokaniddesa,  dealing  with  the 
beginning  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  explaining  measures 
and  weights  may  give  a  hint  at  the  possible  contents  of  the  lost  (?) 

Okasadipaiu  ([Okasa-d]:  2.9.15). 

399.  Se  of  Loka-d  is  based  only  on  manuscripts  in  Khmer  script  dating 
from  AD  1781  onwards.  There  are,  however,  two  older  manuscripts 
in  northern  Thai  script,  one  dated  AD  1581654,  while  the  other,  earlier 
and  undated  one  was  copied  at  the  beginning  of  that  century655. 

Cakkavala(ttha)dipanl  ([Cakkav-d]:  [2.9.172]):  Edition:  Se  1980  [with 
Thai  trsl.]656. 

400.  The  “Illustration  of  the  World  Systems”  was  composed  in  1520 
by  Sirimangala  according  to  the  colophon,  which  corresponds  to  the 
one  found  in  Sankh-p-t  written  in  the  same  year  (§  390). 

Cakkav-d  is  divided  into  six  Kandas  and  subdivided  into  numer¬ 
ous  Kathas.  It  consists  mostly  of  quotations  from  the  Tipitaka  and  its 
(sub-)commentaries,  but  also  from  Abhidh-s-mht  etc.,  which  have 
been  traced  in  the  Thai  translation. 

Se  lists  17  manuscripts  used  for  the  edition  without  further 
description.  There  is  a  fragmentary  northern  Thai  manuscript  pre- 


;■  654  Hundius  1990:  113. 

655  JSS  75.1987:  25-27,  where  the  colophon  by  Medhamkara  is  communicated. 
■«*  Cf.  Skilling  1990:  118sq. 
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served  in  Vat  Phra  Singh,  Chiang  Mai,  copied  in  CS  900  :  AD  1538, 
less  than  twenty  years  after  the  text  had  been  composed  and  possibly 
still  during  the  life  time  of  the  author,  which  appears  to  be  unique  in 
the  Pali  tradition.  The  cover  folio  gives  Cakkavalatthadlpanl  as  the 
title. 

401.  Lastly,  the  following  astrological  text  may  be  mentioned  here: 

CandasuriyagatidlpanT  ([Candas-d]:  2.9.19):  unedited. 

Candas-d  survives  only  (?)  in  a  transcript  prepared  by  U  Bokay 
in  Pagan  in  1981.  The  original  manuscript  dated  AD  1775  was  found 
by  him  in  the  delapidated  Gaing-ok  Kyaung  monastery  in  Pagan, 
which  has  disappeared  in  the  meantime657. 

Only  the  first  part  occasionally  quotes  from  commentaries  to  the 
Tipitaka  and  Vism-mht,  Ps-t,  Spk-t.  The  5th  and  longest  chapter,  the 
Ayanavinicchaya,  is  a  jyotisa- text  perhaps  based  on  some  Skt.  original. 

402.  The  introductory  verses  mention  the  title  “Illustration  of  the 
Movements  of  Sun  and  Moon”  and  the  teacher  of  the  author,  the 
Mahathera  Udumbara.  The  colophon  gives  Candasuriyavinicchayapa- 
karana  as  an  alternative  title  and  Uttamanga  as  the  unusual  name  of 
the  author,  who  had  been  the  teacher  ( acariya )  of  two  “famous  kings” 
in  the  country  called  Tambara  (or:  Tammara?658),  and  who  calls  him¬ 
self  “proficient  in  the  three  Vedas”,  but  at  the  same  time  Tipitakama- 
hathera.  Consequently,  he  may  have  been  a  Brahmin  well  versed  in 
Skt.  astrology  who  had  been  converted  to  Buddhism  (?). 

The  text  was  composed  in  Burma  because  it  is  said:  “this  is 
unknown  here  in  Marammadesa  (Burma)  to  all  astrologers,  for  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  planets  i^.cakkanakkhattd)" . 

No  other  hint  concerning  the  time  of  compostion  of  this  unusual 
Pali  text  is  available  except  for  the  date  of  the  manuscript. 


x, _ 

657  A  copy  of  the  transcript  provided  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.W.Sailer,  Bangkok, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  The  information  given  here  is  based  on  a  brief 
introduction  to  his  transcript  by  U  Bokay. 

658  Alternative  interpretations  of  the  manuscript  by  U  Bokay;  cf.  Tamba  §  348? 
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403.  A  number  of  short  metrical  texts  has  been  composed  in  Ceylon 
under  obvious  Skt.  influence659: 

Pajjamadhu  (Pajj:  4.5.4):  Edition:  E.R.Goonaratne,  JPTS  1887:  1-16. 

The  “Sweet  Verses”  praise  the  Buddha,  his  community  and  the 
Nibbana  in  102  Vasantatilaka  verses  to  which  two  further  verses  were 
appended,  the  first  giving  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  the  second  a  benediction  in  Sardulavikrldita  metre. 

The  author  is  Buddhapiya,  a  pupil  of  Ananda  Arannaratana  (Pajj 
103,  cf.  §413)660.  Consequently  the  13th  century  is  a  likely  date  for 
Pajj661. 

Telakatahagatha  (Tel:  4.5.5):  Edition:  E.R.Goonaratne,  JPTS  1884: 
49-68.' 

404.  The  98  “Verses  Spoken  in  a  Pot  with  (Boiling)  Oil”  in  Vasantatila¬ 
ka  metre  describe  the  Buddhist  teachings  in  nine  brief  chapters.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  reference  in  Tel  to  the  occasion  at 
which  these  verses  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken.  The  relevant 
incident  is  told  in  different  versions,  namely  that  a  wrongly  accused 
Thera  is  either  thrown  into  the  sea  (Mhv  XXII  13—20)  or  boiled  in 
oil  (Ras  249,10-250,2). 

405.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  title  of  the  poem  or  the  date  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  and  it  is  assumed  that  Tel  is  older  than  Ras 
(§413)662.  The  first  reference  to  Tel  is  found  in  the  Noen  Sara  Bua. 


659  On  Skt.  literature  in  Ceylon:  Bechert  1985:  244[6]-246[8]  for  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ence  and  Bechert  1987b. 

660  This  Buddhapiya  is  probably  not  identical  with  the  grammarian  (§  385):  Ras  (ed. 
Matsumura),  p.  XXIX  sq. 

661  Upas  p.  35  and  §  343  note  555,  cf.  further  Das  1989/1990. 

662  Norman  1983:  156. 
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r£Prachinburi/Thailand)  inscription  by  Buddhasiri  dated  683  Saka  or 
AD  761,  where  Tel  2-4  are  quoted663. 

Jinacarita  (Jina-c:  4.5.6):  Editions:  H.W.D.Rouse,  JPTS  1904/05: 
1-65;  with  translation:  Ch.Duroiselle:  Jinacarita  or  “The  Career  of 
the  Conqueror”.  Rangoon  1906  (repr.  Delhi  1982). 

406.  The  career  of  the  Buddha  beginning  with  the  time  of  DTpamkara 
is  described  in  a  highly  ornate  style  in  449  verses  in  different  metres, 
to  which  15  verses  giving  the  wishes  of  the  author  for  his  future  lives 
are  added.  The  author  names  himself  as  the  Thera  Medhamkara  living 
in  a  monastery  erected  by  King  Vijayabahu  (Jinac  469-471),  and  calls 
himself  a  pupil  of  Sumangala  of  the  Jambuddoni  monastery  in  the 
colophon  to  the  Payogasiddhi.  Thus  this  Sumangala  is  hardly  identical 
with  Sumangala  of  the  Nandiparivena,  who  was  the  teacher  of  the 
subcommentator  Sariputta  (§  343).  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  is  correct  to  prefer  Vijayabahu  II.  (1186-1187)  as  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  with  Duroiselle,  Jinac  p.  Ill  or  Vijayabahu 
III.  (1232— 1236)  with  Malalasekera  1928:  230.  In  both  cases  Medham¬ 
kara  may  have  lived  in  the  13th  century  as  generally  assumed664. 

407.  A  text  of  similar  contents  is: 

Jinalamkara  (Jinal:  4.5.13):  Editions:  J.Gray,  London  1894  [with  trsl., 
repr.  1981];  Ce  1900. 

Although  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  name  of  the  author  in 
Buddhist  tradition665,  the  colophon  verses  to  the  Jinalamkaravannana 
(Jinal-pt:  4.5.13,1)  clarify  that  both  text  and  commentary  were  com¬ 
posed  in  AD  1 156  by  the  Thera  Buddharakkhita  born  in  Rohana  (Cey¬ 
lon)666. 


663  I  am  obliged  to  M.Wright,  Bangkok,  who  drew  my  attention  to  this  discovery  by 
Rohanadeera  1988:  51-56,  The  inscription  has  been  published  in:  Cariik  nai  prah- 
des  daly.  Voi.  i.  Bangkok  1986:  179—186.  The  exact  date  is  not  beyond  doubt,  but 
the  century  seems  to  be  fairly  certain.  -  The  meaning  of  the  title  is  discussed  by 
Dhadphale  1978. 

664  Norman  1983:  164. 

665  Norman  1983:  159. 

666  The  colophon  is  found  in  Godakumbura  1980:  52  and  is  quoted  in  Jinak  71,19*- 
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X.  Poetry  §403-408  a 


The  “Embellishments  of  Buddha”  tells  the  story  of  the  Buddha  in 
different  complicated  metres  and  applies  all  sorts  of  Alamkaras  to  the 
241  verses  beginning  with  the  vow  to  become  a  Buddha  made  in  the 
presence  of  Dlpamkara  and  ending  with  the  Nibbana.  The  last  and 
30th  chapter  contains  the  wish  of  the  author  in  nine  Tristubh  verses 
to  be  reborn  when  Metteyya  will  appear  and  then  to  aspire  to  Bud- 
dhahood. 

Jinal  Ce  1900  contains  a  slightly  longer  version  with  altogether 
twenty  additional  verses  inserted  at  different  places,  and  gives  the  colo¬ 
phon  verses  otherwise  found  in  Jinal-pt  as  part  of  Jinal  (verses 
271-278). 

Sadhucaritodaya  (Sadhu-c:  4.5.9):  Edition:  Ce  Uparatanathera  1915. 

408.  The  “Stories  on  Good  Conduct”  (Godakumbura)  were  composed 
by  an  otherwise  unknown  Sumedha  at  the  request  of  a  sabhadhipati 
Gajabhuja  probably  during  the  12th  century.  The  poem  consists  of 
1432  verses  in  different  metres,  which  relate  meritorious  deeds  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  past  The  stories  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  Apadana-  This 
hardly  known  text  has  been  described  by  Godakumbura  1950. 

[Jinabodhavali  (Jina-b:  5.5.14)):  Edition  and  Translation:  J.  Liyanarat- 
ne,  BEFEO  72.  1983:  49-80. 

408a.  The  “Line  of  the  Jinas  and  Their  Bodhi-Trees”  (Liyanaratne), 
which  is  also  called  Abhinlharadlpanl  “Explanation  of  the  Resolve 
(to  Become  a  Buddha)”,  was  composed  by  Devarakkhita  Jayabahu 
Dhammakitti  in  Ceylon  by  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  praises 
the  28  Buddhas  and  their  bodhi-trees  in  34  verses.  The  rich  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  brief  text  by  Liyanaratne  contains  a  detailed  discussion  on 
the  author  and  his  work. 


XI.  Collections  of  Stories 


|Dasa(dana)vatthuppakarana  (Dasav:  4.1.13)]:  Edition  and  translation: 
J.Ver  Eecke.  Paris  1976.  PEFEO  108667. 

409.  The  “Book  (Illustrating)  the  Ten  Types  of  Gifts”  begins  with  vers¬ 
es  about  the  ten  objects  suitable  to  be  presented  to  the  Samgha  such 
as  food,  cloth,  housing  etc.  and  continues  with  37  stories  ( vatthus ) 
named  after  the  respective  central  figure.  The  stories  were  compiled 
by  an  anonymous  author  from  various  commentaries  and  Mhv668, 
with  the  exception  of  no.  12  Asandhimitta-vatthu  (Dasav  45—54) 
which  is  related  to  the  Asoka  legend  more  popular  in  SE  Asia  than  in 
Ceylon669.  This  could  indicate  a  SE  Asian  origin  of  Dasav670. 

As  the  merit  gained  by  gifts  to  the  Saipgha  is  explained,  Dasav 
comes  close  to  an  anisamsa  “praise  of  the  results  of  meritorious  deeds” 
(Dasav  p.  IX)671. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  date  of  Dasav  is  the  Pagan  inscription  of 
AD  1442,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  no.  120  Dasavatthu672,  the  upper 
ones  are  the  commentaries  by  Dhammapala  (§  365).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  method  at  present  to  narrow  this  interval  of  about 
eight  hundred  years  between  AD  600  and  1400. 

{Sahassavatthuppakarana  (Sah:  4.1.12)]:  Edition:  Ce  A.P.Buddhadatta 
Colombo  1959;  Ee:  S.Gandhi,  Delhi  199  1  673. 


667  A  fragmentary  manuscript  copied  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  is  preserved 
at  Vat  Lai  Hin. 

668  On  parallels  to  no.  1  Anuruddha-vatthu  (Dasav  3sq.):  Bechert  1961:  153sq. 

669  Dasav  p.  IX  corresponds  to  ExtMhv  V  340  -400;  cf.  Norman  1983:  140,  153. 

670  The  metrical  Dasav  mentioned  in  Saddhatissa  1981:  185  seems  to  be  a  different  text. 

671  On  anisamsa  cf.  Coedes  1966:  49a;  Finot  1917:  72.  Further  anisamsa- texts  are,  e.g.: 
PamsukOladananisamsakatha  and  Pitakattayakarakanisamsa,  Martini  1972;  Pamsu- 
kQIanisamsa,  Martinil973. 

672  Bode  1909:  104,  cf.  Luce/Tin  Htway  1976:  231. 

673  E'  appears  to  be  an  (unusually  careless)  transcript  of  C*. 
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410.  Although  Sah  was  handed  down  as  an  anonymous  text,  J.Matsu- 
mura  has  succeeded  recently  in  identifying  Ratthapala  of  the  [TamjGut- 
tavanka674  monastery,  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Ras  (§413), 
as  the  author,  who  is  criticized  by  Vedeha  in  his  introduction  to  Ras 
(§413)  for  having  created  a  rather  confused  text675. 

The  introductory  verses  state  that  Sah  will  follow  the  method  of 
the  Sinhalese  commentaries  ( Slhalatthakathanaya ),  which,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  model,  unless  this  refers  to  the 
[Sahassavatthuatthakatha  (Sah-a:  4.1.12,1)]. 

The  latter  text  is  quoted  three  times  in  Mahv-t.  A  comparison 
with  Sah  shows  that  the  relevant  paragraphs  in  Mahv-t  and  Sah  are 
not  identical676.  Moreover,  Mhv-t  607,8  refers  to  Sah-a  for  a  certain 
detail  in  the  Salirajakumara-vatthu,  Sah  VI  2  (Ee  78,23-26).  Sah, 
however,  omits  this  story  altogether,  referring  the  reader  back  to  Mhv 
(Mahavamse  vuttanayena  veditabbam),  which  might  mean  Mhv-t 
605,1—608,8,  where  the  romantic  story  of  Dutthagamani’s  son  Sali  is 
told  in  great  detail  (cf.  §413)677,  or  the  lost  Slhajatthakathamahavam- 
sa,  the  predecessor  to  Mahanama’s  work,  if  Matsumura’s  very  attrac¬ 
tive  assumption  is  correct678 

411.  Consequently  Sah-a  and  Sah  are  two  different  texts,  the  former 
being  older  and  the  latter  probably  younger  than  Mhv-t.  Thus  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Sah  is  simply  a  more  recent  and  incomplete  version  of 
Sah-a,  which  appears  to  have  contained  ten  chapters  (vagga)  with  at 
least  ten  Vatthus  each,  as  still  mirrored  in  Sah679. 

The  text  division  and  the  numbering  of  the  Vatthus  found  in  the 
manuscript  tradition  of  Sah  is  irregular  in  two  instances:  Vagga  V 
comprises  only  five  Vatthus  and  Sah  VI  4  is  missing  indicating  a 


674  The  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Guttavanka  as  shown  in  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura),  p. 
XXXV  note  3. 

675  T.Rahula  1984:  172  draws  attention  to  the  bad  Pali  of  Ratthapala  as  being  some¬ 
times  heavily  influenced  by  Sinhalese  usage. 

«7«  Mhv-t  451,9-19  *  Sah  V  2  (E'  66,26sq.);  Mhv-t  452,25  *  Sah  V  4  (E'  68,31). 

677  Mhv  XXXIII  2  only  briefly  mentions  this  story:  Geiger  1905:  39,  cf.  Rahula  1944: 
87  =  1966:  XXXII.  The  SE  Asian  ExtMhv  does  not  dwell  upon  this  event  in  Sin¬ 
halese  history. 

678  Matsumura  1992:  476. 

679  Vagga  VIII  contains  11  stories  in  Sah,  cf.  the  end  of  story  no.  75. 

680  The  numbering  as  found  in  E'  is  confirmed  by  the  manuscript  described  in  Somada- 
sa  1987:  305. 


(Madhu)RasavahinT  §  4 1 3  -  4 1 5 
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412.  As  rightly  pointed  out  by  Rahula681,  the  structure  of  Vagga  IV 
differs  from  the  rest  of  Sah,  as  only  here  the  stories  are  introduced  by 
verses.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  15  Vatthus  in  Vaggas  IV  and 
V  were  originally  adopted  from  a  source  different  from  the  one  of  the 
rest.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  these  stories  were 
found  already  in  Sah-a682. 

Although  Sah  is  called  “Thousand  Stories”  there  are  only  101 
Vatthus683. 

As  Sah  seems  to  be  younger  than  Mhv-t,  it  should  have  been 
composed  after  AD  900,  and  before  AD  1250,  because  Ras  (§413) 
composed  in  the  late  13th  century  is  based  on  Sah.  Together  with 
Dasav  (§409)  Sah  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Pagan  inscription  of  AD 
1442. 

(Madhu)Rasavahiiu  (Ras:  4.1.10):  Edition:  Ce  1899-1901;  Ee:  M.  und 
W.  Geiger:  Die  zweite  Dekade  der  Rasavahinl.  Miinchen  1918; 
S. Gandhi,  Delhi  1988684;  J.  Matsumura:  The  Rasavahinl  of  Vedeha 
Thera,  Vaggas  V  and  VI.  Osaka  1992. 

Commentary:  (Rasavahiriftika  (Ras-t:  4.1.10,1)]:  Editions:  Ce 
1907;  Ee  (on  Ras  V  and  VI):  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura),  Appendix  I. 

413.  Ras,  also  called  MadhurasavahinI  in  manuscripts  mostly  in  SE 
Asia685,  “Stream  of  (Sweet)  Sentiments”,  has  been  composed  by  Vede¬ 
ha  a  pupil  of  Ananda  Arannaratana  (cf.  §  403)  in  the  13th  century686. 
In  the  nigamana  (verse  8)  he  names  himself  as  the  author  of  both  Ras 
and  Samantak  (§  198)687. 


681  Rahula  1944:  89  =  1966:  XXXII. 

682  On  the  structure  and  inconsistencies  of  Sah  cf.  T.Rahula  1984:  171. 

683  The  suggestion  by  Malalasekera  quoted  in  Rahula  1944:  91  =  1966:  XXXIV,  who 
wants  to  derive  sahassa  from  Skt.  saharsa  is  not  very  likely,  because  Pali  hassa  < 
Skt.  hasya,  but  Skt.  harsati  >  Pali  hamsati.  “Amusing  (if  not  “Ridiculous”)  Stories” 
would  make  a  queer  title. 

684  Cf.  note  673  above. 

685  Malalasekera  1928:  226. 

686  Besides  Ananda,  Vedeha  mentions  also  the  Mahatheras  Mangala  and  Kaliriga  as 
his  preceptors,  cf.  Malalasekera  1928:  223;  on  Vedeha:  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura)  p. 
XXVI-XXX,  where  the  colophon  is  discussed  in  detail.  The  colophon  to  Ras 
always  has  Arannayatana  instead  of  Arannaratana. 

687  Vedeha  also  wrote  a  Sinhalese  grammar  called  Saddalakkhana,  which  was  thought 
(probably  erroneously)  to  be  identical  with  the  Sidatsangarava:  Ras  (ed.  Matsu¬ 
mura)  p.  XXIX. 
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Ras  is  not  an  original  work,  but  as  stated  in  the  introductory 
verses,  based  upon  an  earlier  collection  of  stories  by  Ratthapala  of 
the  [Tam]Guttavanka  monastery.  As  Matsumura  has  shown,  the  text 
referred  to  by  Vedeha  is  Sah  (§  410)688. 

414.  Ras  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  comprising  stories 
originating  from  Jambadlpa  (India)  (Ras  I-IV:  Jambudlpuppattivat- 
thu),  the  second  those  from  Ceylon  (Ras  V-X:  Slhakdlpuppattivat- 
thu),  and  is  subdivided  into  ten  chapters  (vagga)  with  altogether 
103  Vatthus. 

415.  The  stories  in  Ras  and  Sah,  which  may  be  based  upon  Sah-a,  are 
almost  the  same,  only  Sah  VI  7  (no.  51)  Phussadevattheravatthu  is 
missing  in  Ras,  which  again  has  a  few  additional  Vatthus,  among  them 
the  full  text  of  the  Salirajakumaravatthu  (Ras  VIII  6),  where  Mhv 
XXXIII 1  -4  is  quoted  (Ras  Ee  347,6*-21*,  cf.  §  409).  The  arrangement 
of  stories  is,  however,  quite  different  in  both  texts689. 

[Sihalavatthuppakarana  (Slh:  4.1.11)1*.  Edition  and  Translation:  J.Ver 
Eecke.  Paris  1980.  PEFEO  123. 

416.  The  “Collection  of  Stories  from  Ceylon”  is  written  in  a  mixture 
of  prose  and  verse  and  comprises  five  chapters  with  ten  Vatthus 
each690.  The  last  two  chapters  are  almost  entirely  in  verse. 

The  stories  mostly  begin  with  evam  anusuyyate  “thus  it  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition”  and  are  based  on  older  material,  which 
still  has  to  be  traced  in  detail.  They  glorify  the  merit  of  donations  by 
reminding  the  readers  or  hearers  of  examples  from  the  past. 

417.  At  the  end  of  STh  no.  50  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  book  has  been 
completed.  The  following  stories,  which  are  numbered  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  from  1  to  32  contain  neither  the  introduction  evam  anusuyyate 
nor  verses.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  appendix  was  originally  a 
collection  of  its  own  combined  with  STh,  because  these  stories,  too, 
begin  with  “in  SlhaladTpa”. 


688  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura),  p.  XXXVI-XLI. 

689  T.Rahula  1984:  I76sq.  and  Ras  (ed.  Matsumura),  p.  XXXIX-XLI  give  a  concor¬ 
dance  of  both  texts. 

'  690  On  gaps  in  the  text  cf.  Slh  p.  IV  sq. 


Slhajavatthuppakarana  §416-418 
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418.  According  to  the  colophons  following  Slh  no.  20  and  no.  50  the 
author’s  name  is  Dhammanandi,  who  is  an  Acariya  and  Thera  from 
the  Pattakotti  monastery  in  Kantakaselapattana  (?),  which  may  have 
been  located  in  South  India691. 

There  is  no  hint  at  the  date  of  Slh,  which  is  also  listed  in  the 
Pagan  inscription  of  AD  1442  (§445).  The  latest  historical  person 
mentioned  in  Slh  is  King  Mahasena  (334—362),  which,  of  course,  has 
hardly  any  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  text692.  The  character  of  the 
edifying  tales  and  the  collection  as  a  whole  point  to  a  time  near  to 
Dasav,  Sah  or  Ras  (§413). 


691  The  location  of  the  village  is  as  unknown  as  the  name  of  the  monastery.  The  correct 
form  of  both  names  cannot  be  established  from  the  corrupt  manuscript  tradition: 
Slh  p.  III. 

692  Mori  1987  lists  only  historical  persons  mentioned  in  Slh  without  any  consequences 
for  the  chronology  of  Slh  itself;  cf.  also  Mori  1988a. 
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419.  The  Pali  literature  composed  in  Ceylon  perhaps  beginning  with 
the  Parivara  (§  42)  or  Dip  (§  182)  and  continuing  right  into  our  century 
has  been  described  by  Malalasekera  192  8  693. 

In  Burma  the  first  literary  works  seem  to  have  been  composed 
much  later,  from  the  11th  century  onward.  Their  history  has  been 
traced  by  Bode  1909.  Additions  on  later  Pali  texts  can  be  found  in 
Bollee  1968a,b694. 

For  Thailand,  where  Pali  texts  were  composed  at  a  still  later  date, 
no  comparable  comprehensive  survey  is  available  in  spite  of  the  very 
useful  sketch  by  G.Cmdes  (1886-1969)  and  the  researches  by  Supa- 
phan695. 


XII.  1  Nlti  Texts 

420.  An  important  addition  to  the  knowledge  about  Pali  literature 
from  Burma  is  the  first  critical  edition  of 

[Dhammaiuti  (Dhn:  2.10.1);  Lokamti  (Ln:  2.10.21);  Maharahaniti 
(Mhn:  2.10.3);  Rajaiuti  (Rn:  2.10.4)):  Edition:  Pali  Nlti  Texts  from  Bur¬ 
ma  (PNTB)  ed.  by  H.Bechert  and  H.Braun.  London  1981. 


693  Even  later  than  Malalasekera  1928  Nanaloka  composed  his  [Parupanapali  nama 
Parimandala-Supaticchannasikkhapadavannana  (Parup:  1.4.4)]:  Edition:  C9  Colom¬ 
bo  1934:  This  “Text  on  the  (Proper)  Dress”  comments  on  Sekkhiya  I,  II  (Vin  IV 
185,18**;186,8**)  and  deals  with  the  ekamsaka-contioversy:  v.Hiniiber  1995a:  39.^ 
<y>4  a  specimen  of  Jagara’s  Vinaya  commentary  written  in  AD  1869:  [Pacityadiyojana 
(Pac-y:  1.2.14,1)]:  Edition:  B'  1972  is  found  in  v.Hiniiber  1987:  125-127. 

695  Ccedes  1915;  Supaphan  1990:  cf.  also  Saddhatissa  1974-1981,  which  is  indexed  by 
Filliozat  1992.  In  spite  of  the  title,  Saddhatissa  1976  deals  with  editions  of  the  Tipita- 
ka  during  the  early  Ratanakosin  period  (18th-20th  century),  cf.  Kongkeo  1982; 
Saddhatissa  1979  contains  slightly  updated  informations  from  Finot  1917. 


XII.  1  NTti  Texts  §420  -424 
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Date  and  author  of  Dhn  (414  verses),  Ln  (167  verses),  and  Mhn 
(254  verses)  are  uncertain,  while  in  Rn  (134  verses)  the  brahmins 
Anantanana  and  Ganamissa  are  named  as  the  compilers  (Rn  134).  The 
latter  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  16th  century  thus  providing 
a  date  for  this  compilation696. 

421.  All  four  collections  rely  heavily  on  Indian  Subhasita  traditions697 
and  add  verses  from'  Pali  sources,  particularly'in  'DKh.  Some  verses, 
especially  iii  Rn,  are  often  direct  translations  from  Sanskrit698,  which 
accounts  for  an  at  fimes  rather  Sanskritized  Pali699. 

The  history  of  the  compilations  has  been  traced  in  the  careful 
and  comprehensive  study  by  Bechert  and  Braun  in  the  introduction  to 
PNTB,  where  also  further  NTti  collections  have  been  described700. 

422.  A  second  Pali  text  called  Lokanlti  (Ln:  2.10.22)  is  extant  in  Thai¬ 
land  and  popular  particularly  in  the  north.  The  content  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Ln701. 

423.  Further,  the  following  NTti  text  is  found  in  northern  Thailand: 

jLokaneyyappakarana  (Loka-n:  2.10.5)):  Edition:  P.S.Jaini.  London 
1986. 

The  “Book  on  the  Instruction  in  World(ly  Matters)”  was  edited 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  recent  manuscript  in  Khmer  script.  There  is, 
however,  a  manuscript  in  northern  Thai  script  copied  in  AD  1726702 
giving  the  title  as  Lokaneyya(ppakarananavakandapaji). 

The  text  contains  41  didactic  stories  with  verses703  in  the  style  of 
the  Skt.  Pancatantra  or  Hitopadesa.  They  are  based  on  and  shaped 
like  Jatakas,  but  also  draw  material  from  apocryphal  Suttantas704. 


696  PNXB  §  32;  Dhn:  PNTB  §  21  (after  1367,  before  1500);  Ln:  PNTB  §  15  (14th  century 
??);  Mhn:  PNTB  §  26  (15th  century?). 

697  Stembach  1974. 

698  PNTB  §47  -  54. 

699  PNTB  §55-58. 

700  Cf.  Bechert  1991a. 

701  PNTB  §8,  13. 

702  Preserved  in  Vat  Lai  Hin. 

703  Some  verses  have  been  translated  in  Jaini  1984. 

704  Of  course  the  author  did  not  have  any  access  to  an  otherwise  unknown  Atthakatha 
as  suggested  Loka-n  p.  XLV,  cf.  §  435. 
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The  date  of  Loka-n  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some  cross  referenc¬ 
es  to  compilations  of  Nlti  verses  may  point  to  the  14th  century705. 

424.  The  manuscript  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  contains 
a  second  text: 

[Manussavineyya  (Manus:  2.10.6)1:  Unedited. 

This  short  “Instruction  for  Man”,  comprising  only  eight  folios, 
begins  like  an  apocryphal  Suttanta.  It’s  exact  content  is  not  yet  known. 
However,  the  quotation  from  a  Manussavinayavannana  in  a  letter  sent 
from  Siam  to  Ceylon  in  AD  1756  (§  443)  is  very  similar  to  a  paragraph 
in  Manus706. 


XII.2  Chronicles  from  Thailand 

425.  In  contrast  to  the  old  verse  chronicles  composed  in  Ceylon 
(§  182sq.)  those  written  in  Thailand  consist  of  prose  with  inserted  pas¬ 
sages  in  verses.  This  style  is  preserved  also  in  the  late  Sgv  (§  199). 
Moreover,  histories  of  famous  Buddha  images  are  typical  for  the  Sia¬ 
mese  relgious  historical  literature. 

[Camadevlvamsa  (Cdv:  4.2.7)]:  Edition:  Se  1920;  Ccedes  1925:  141  —  171 
(chapter  VII:  Kambojaparajaya,  Ee  and  translation). 

426.  The  “Chronicle  of  CamadevT”  was  translated  from  Thai  by  the 
Mahathera  Bodhiramsi  probably  in  Chiang  Mai  in  the  very  early  15th 
century707.  The  main  story  concerning  Queen  CamadevT,  the  first  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Haripunjaya  (Lamphun)  in  the  ninth  century,  com¬ 
prises  chapters  IV-XI708  out  of  a  total  of  15  chapters  {pariccheda ). 
The  introduction  gives  a  prophecy  by  the  Buddha  about  relics  later  to 
be  discovered  by  King  Adittaraja  in  the  12th  century,  which  is  told  at 
the  end  of  Cdv.  Thus  this  text  was  composed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
important  relics  at  Lamphun709. 


705  Loka-n  p.  XLVII. 

706  Supaphan  1988:  201  =§34. 

7<>7  Ccedes  1925:  13,  cf.  Coedes  1915:  43sq.,  cf.  Hazra  1986:  32-35. 

708  Table  of  contents:  Ccedes  1925:  14;  pariccheda  V-VI  and  the  end  of  IV  are  lost. 

709  Wyatt  1976/1994:  115/12. 
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427.  The  same  Bodhiramsi  composed  in  Pali,  or  translated  from  Thai, 
the  history  of  the  Phra  Singh  Buddha  image  under  the  title  [Sihinga- 
(buddharupa)-nidana  (Sbn:  4.2.8)]:  Se  1913710.  This  and  the  Pali  texts 
on  Buddha  images  mentioned  below  have  been  printed  in  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  editions  in  Thailand.  Sbn  has  been  translated  either  from  the 
Thai  or  from  the  Pali  original  by  C.Notton:  P’ra  Buddha  Sihinga. 
Bangkok  1933. 

Further,  texts  of  this  kind  are:  Brahmarajapanna:  [Ratanabimba- 
(vamsa)vannana  (Rb-v:  4.2.9)]  (Se  1912  with  a  Thai  trsl.)  or  Ariyavam- 
sa711:  [Amarakatabuddharupanidana  (Akn:  4.2.10)],  both  composed  in 
the  15th  century  and  both  dependent  on  the  same  sources  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stories  in  Jinak  (§428).  Ariyavamsa  also  composed  the 
[Addhabhagabuddharupanidana  (Abn:  4.2.11)]712. 

The  study  of  these  histories  of  images  has  been  neglected  outside 
Thailand.  A  survey  of  extant  texts  and  a  description  of  their  contents 
is  a  desideratum. 

428.  The  story  of  a  number  of  Buddha  images  has  been  included  in 
the  comprehensive  Thai  history  of  Buddhism: 

Jinakalamall  (Jinak:  4.2.1):  Edition:  A.P.Buddhadatta.  London  1962; 
translation:  N.A.Jayawickrama:  The  Sheaf  of  Garlands  of  the  Epochs 
of  the  Conquerer.  London  1968;  -  H.Penth:  Jinakalamall  Index.  An 
Annotated  Index  to  the  Thailand  Part  of  Ratanapanna’s  Chronicle 
Jinakalamall.  Oxford/  Chiang  Mai  1994. 

Jinak  was  composed  in  AD  1516/1517  and  enlarged  in  AD  1527 
by  Ratanapanna  (ca.  1473-after  1527)713,  who  lived  at  the  then  prom¬ 
inent  Vat  Pa  Dang  “Redwood  Grove  Monastery”  near  Chiang  Mai. 
The  events  in  the  very  early  history  of  Buddhism  in  India  and  Ceylon 
are  related  as  an  introduction  before  Ratanapanna  concentrates  on 
the  history  of  the  Chiang  Mai  and  Chiang  Rai  areas  roughly  between 
AD  1260  and  1527. 


710  Cf.  Hazra  1986:  55—57.  On  a  northern  Thai  manuscript  dated  AD  1837:  Hundius 
1990:  128sq. 

7,1  This  Ariyavamsa  seems  to  be  different  from  his  contemporary  namesake,  the  author 
of  Manis:  §  347. 

712  Coedes  1915:  46;  cf.  also  Kosalabinibavannana  §  271. 

713  Ratanapanna  is  a  title  rather  than  a  personal  name:  Penth:  1995. 
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There  seem  to  be  later  additions  and  a  gap  in  the  manuscript 
tradition714  as  all  information  on  the  years  1455-1476,  including  the 
council  held  in  Chiang  Mai  in  AD  1477/1478  under  King  Tiloka 
(1442-1487),  is  missing. 

The  narrative  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  retrospective 
accounts  particularly  when  stories  of  famous  Buddha  images  are  relat¬ 
ed  (§427). 

This  important  source  for  Buddhism  in  Thailand  was  used  by  the 
Sangltivamsa  (§  199). 

429.  An  intermediate  position  between  legend  and  Jataka  is  taken  up 
by: 

(Pancabuddhabyakarana  (Pbv:  4.2.12)]:  Edition  and  translation:  G. 
Martini,  BEFEO  55.1969:  125-145. 

The  form  of  this  text  is  largely  that  of  a  Jataka  and  as  such  it 
forms  an  appendix  to  the  Pannasa-ja  (§  270).  It  contains,  however,  the 
legend  of  the  holy  place  Dun  Yah  in  Thailand,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  the  five  Buddhas  of  the  present  world  age  (kappa). 
Thus  the  content  is  similar  to  Cdv  (§  426). 


XII.3  Apocryphal  Texts  from  Thailand 

430.  Jataka  stories  enjoyed  a  particular  popularity  in  Thailand,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  apocryphal  Ja,  partly 
collected  in  the  Pannasa-ja  (§  270).  A  number  of  Ja  exist  outside  this 
collection,  such  as:  , 

[Sivijayajataka  (Sj-ja:  2.5.10,3)]:  Unedited. 

431  ._This  text,  which  is  also  called  Sivijayapanha  or  Mahasivijaya- 
ja,  is  onejsf  the  earliest  Pali  texts  that  became  known  in  the  Ayest. 
Consequentlynr  was'-usecLim-the-first-Pali  'grafffinar^jubiished  in 
Europe715. 


714  It  is  remarkable  that  no  northern  Thai  manuscript  of  Jinak  survives. 

715  Bumouf/Lassen  1826:  209. 
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Although  the  contents  of  the  story  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  Ja, 
and  although  the  central  person  is  the  Bodhisatta  as  Sivijaya,  this  is 
rather  a  collection  of  a  considerable  number  of  stories  than  a  true  Ja, 
because  the  frame  of  a  Ja  (cf.  §  112)  is  missing. 

The  date  and  the  exact  place  of  composition  are  uncertain.  The 
oldest  extant  manuscript,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  oldest  known 
manuscript  of  an  apocryphal  Ja,  was  copied  in  northern  Thailand  in 
AD  1580716. 

432.  Two  texts  connected  to  the  Jataka-collection  are  attributed  to  an 
otherwise  unknown  (Culla-)Buddhaghosa  (Gv  63,6sq.):  Jatatthaklnida- 
na  and  Sotatthaklnidana.  Only  the  latter  seems  to  survive: 

[SotatthakIfmaha]nidana  (Sinn:  2.5.10,4)]:  Edition:  Be  1928;  Se  1983 
[with  an  English  introduction  by  W.Sailer  and  a  Thai  trsl.]. 

Smn  contains  mainly  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Jataka-Nidana 
(§  1 1 1),  in  which  first  of  all  the  verses  from  Bv  embedded  in  the  Nidana- 
katha  are  quoted,  and  only  rarely  prose  passages.  Thus  Smn  is  at  the 
same  time  an  abbreviated  Bv,  in  which  the  individual  chapters  have 
been  reshaped  by  adding  new  verses  sometimes  based  on  the  prose  of 
the  Nidanakatha. 

In  the  beginning  some  apocryphal  Ja  were  added  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  among  them  the  Siddhatthateladayikarajaputtlvatthu,  which 
relates  the  rebirth  of  the  Bodhisatta  as  a  woman  because  of  his  “bad 
Karman  to  be  experienced  in  a  rebirth  after  a  rebirth”  ( aparapariyave - 
daniyapapakamma,  Smn  24,4). 

Only  rarely  information  not  found  elsewhere  in  Pali  literature,  it 
seems,  is  given,  such  as  the  Bodhi  trees  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past 
Tanhamkara,  Medhamkara  and  Saranamkara  (Smn  48,8*- 14*). 

After  the  story  of  Sumedha  and  the  Buddha  Dlpamkara  has  been 
told,  and  the  contents  of  Bv  III -XXV  have  been  given,  appendices 
based  on  Bv-a  (Vemattakatha:  Bv-a  296,1-297,40;  Timandalakatha: 
Bv-a  298,9-15;  Avijahitakatha:  Bv-a  297,41-298,6)  and  different  oth¬ 
er  short  appendices  follow.  At  the  very  end  in  the  Anandapucchitaka- 
tha,  the  ten  future  Bodhisattas  are  enumerated  (cf.  §  201sq.). 


716  Hundius  1990:  133-144,  cf.  Supaphan  1990:  120-126,  where  the  interval  BE 
2000-  2300  (AD  1457—1757)  given  as  the  assumed  date  of  the  composition  can  be 
narrowed  to  AD  1450-1550  (BE  2000  -2100)  by  help  of  this  manuscript. 
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433.  The  author  is  named  as  Buddhaghosa  in  the  nigamana  (Smn 
97,11*)  and  the  title  is  given  as:  ...  pakaranam  ...  sotatthaki,  Smn 
97,8*sq.  Neither  the  exact  form  nor  the  meaning  of  SotthatakT  are 
certain:  Gv  has  SotattagT(pakarana),  Saddh-s  IX  34  Sodattabhi(!)nida- 
naka  and  the  Pagan  inscription  of  AD  1442,  no.  95  and  Pit-sm  have 
Sotattaklnidana.  Here  this  text  is  named  together  with  the  second 
work  of  this  “Buddhaghosa”:  Jatattakl-Sotattakl-nidana.  This  aptly 
follows  an  enumeration  of  canonical  Ja-texts717. 

434.  It  may  be  concluded  from  the  contents  of  Smn  that  [Jatatthakini- 
dana  (Jtn:  2.5.10,5)1,  which  apparently  has  been  lost718,  was  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  the  Ja  mainly  in  verses.  The  relatively  early  date  of 
both  texts  is  not  only  guaranteed  by  the  Pagan  inscription,  but  for 
Smn  also  by  the  earlier  Saddh-s  (14/15th  century?,  cf.  §4). 

435.  A  further  text  is  also  loosely  connected  to  the  canonical  Ja-collec- 
tion  as  a  kind  of  anisamsa  (§  409): 

[Maleyyattheravatthu  (Mth-v:  4.1.14)):  Edition:  E.Denis  /  S.Collins: 
Brah  Maleyyadevattheravatthum,  JPTS  18.1993:  1-17. 

The  text  tells  the  story  of  the  Elder  Maleyya,  who  visited  heaven 
and  hell  to  communicate  his  experiences  later  to  people  on  earth.  In 
heaven  he  meets  with  Metteyya,  who  emphasizes  the  merits  of  listening 
to  the  Vessantara-Ja.  Consequently  Mth-v  is  often  found  in  manu¬ 
scripts  as  an  appendix  to  this  Ja. 

The  relation  of  Mth-v  to  other  collections  such  as  Slh  is  discussed 
in  the  introduction  to  the  edition. 

The  date  of  this  text  composed  in  Thailand  is  uncertain.  Two  very 
old,  though  undated  manuscripts  were  copied  in  northern  Thailand  in 
about  AD  1500719.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mth-v  belongs  to  the 
15th  century720. 

436.  Besides  Ja  and  similar  stories  there  is  a  number  of  apocryphal 
Suttantas  (cf.  §  195),  which  have  only  recently  found  some  attention 
by  research.  Many  of  these  texts  of  evident  importance  for  Theravada 


7,7  The  reason  why  the  text  is  called  a  “Maha”nidana  in  S'  is  unclear. 

718  Jtn  is  not  mentioned  after  Smn,  Pit-sm  no.  346. 

719  They  are  preserved  in  the  National  Archives,  Chiang  Mai. 

720  Supaphan  1990:  313-325;  Norman  1994:  13sq. 
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as  practised  in  Ceylon  or  SE  Asia  exist  only  in  manuscript  form.  The 
following  have  been  edited  so  far721: 

[Tundilovadasutta  (Tund-s:  2.11.1)):  Edition:  Ch.Hallisey,  JPTS  15. 
1990:155-195. 

[Nibbanasutta  (Nibbana-s:  2.11.2)):  Edition:  Ch.Hallisey,  JPTS  18.1993: 
97-130. 

(Akaravattarasutta  (Akarav-s:  2.11.3)]:  Edition:  P.S.Jaini,  IIJ  35.1992: 
193-223. 

While  the  first  Suttanta  has  been  edited  from  Sinhalese  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  latter  two  are  found  in  one  copy  each  in  Khmer  script. 
Consequently,  they  seem  to  be  of  SE  Asian  origin. 

These  texts  are  shaped  like  canonical  Suttantas.  The  Tundilova- 
da-s  “Advice  to  Tundila”  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Theravada  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  merits  of  dana  “giving”.  This  text  contains  a  simile 
comparing  Nibbana  to  a  city,  which  is  the  main  topic  of  the  Nibba- 
na-s. 

The  strange  title  Akaravattara-s  has  been  interpreted  by  Jaini  as 
“The  Sutta  which  expounds  the  manner  (of  averting  rebirth  in  hell)”, 
which  also  describes  the  contents.  This  text,  which  wrongly  claims  to 
be  part  of  SN,  is  also  called  a  SN-commentary  at  the  end  Akaravattara- 
suttavannana,  without  being  a  commentary.  This  practice  is  not  unu¬ 
sual  in  Pali  manuscripts  from  Thailand,  which  occasionally  add  an 
apparently  meaningless  °vannana  to  almost  any  text  (cf.  v.Hiniiber 
1993:  225). 

437.  Not  the  slightest  hint  at  the  date  of  these  texts  is  available  at 
present.  However,  the  phenomenon  as  such,  that  is  Suttantas  existing 
outside  the  canon,  seems  to  be  very  old  (cf.  §  98).  Even  if  the  texts 
themselves  do  not  survive,  titles  of  apocryphal  Suttantas,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  canon  during  the  first  three  councils  {tisso  samglti- 
yo  anarulhe,  Sp  742,24),  are  known: 

Kulumba-s;  Rajovada-s;  Tikkhindriya;  Catuparivatta;  Nandopananda; 
Apalaladamana;  Ratthapalagajjita;  Alavakagajjita;  Gulhaummaga(-ja); 
Gulhavessantara(-ja)  (Sp  742,24-31,  cf.  §270). 


721  Norman  1994:  17-21,  where  also  the  unnecessary  variety  of  names  coined  for  this 
literature  has  been  collected. 
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Further,  whole  collections  are  mentioned: 

Vannapitaka;  Ahgulimalapitaka;  Gulhavinaya;  Vedallapitaka  (Sp 
742,29-3 1)722.  ’  . 

All  these  scriptures  are  characterized  as  abuddhavacana,  Sp 
742,3 1723.  Nothing  is  known  about  their  contents  except  that  both 
Jatakas  mentioned  obviously  seem  to  be  apocryphal  counterparts  to 
the  corresponding  texts  in  the  orthodox  Mahavihara-Tipitaka. 


722  These  names  of  texts  are  omitted  in  the  Chinese  translation  of  Sp  (§  209);  cf.  Sp 
232,8;  Spk  II  201,24-202,1  (cf.  §  140);  Sv  566,32sq.  and  Collins  1990:  lllsq.  note 
32. 

723  Cf.  §  179  on  the  Mendakamilindapanha. 
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XIII.  1  Letters 

438.  Sending  letters  of  admonition  to  spiritual  friends  or  even  to 
kings724  is  a  fairly  old  practice  among  Buddhists.  Few  such  letters 
( lekha )  survive.  They  have  been  described  in  the  excellent  thesis  of 
S.Dietz725. 

In  Pali  only  two  older  specimens  belonging  to  this  category  are 
extant,  while  there  is  a  larger  number  of  more  recent  ones726: 

Saddhammopayana  (Saddh:  4.5.7):  Edition:  R.Morris,  JPTS  1887: 
35—98;  translation:  A.A.Hazlewood:  Saddhammopayana.  The  Gift- 
offering  of  the  True  Dhamma.  JPTS  12.1988:  65-168. 

439.  According  to  a  commentary  on  Saddh  the  author  was  the  Maha- 
thera  Ananda,  who  bears  the  title  AbhayagirikavicakravartI  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  Saddh727.  Therefore,  this  text  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  Abhayagirivihara  literature,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
attempted  to  find  teachings  diverging  from  the  Mahavihara  orthodoxy 
in  Saddh728. 

The  date  of  Saddh  is  uncertain.  The  tradition  reported  by  H.Nev- 
ill  (1848-1897)  which  assumes  that  this  Ananda  is  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  Mula-t  (§  355),  is  of  hardly  any  value729. 

It  has  even  be  surmised  that  Saddh  is  ultimately  based  on  Candra- 
gomin’s  Sisyalekha730. 


724  Hahn  1992. 

725  Dietz  1984:  92-113. 

726  Cf.  Kitsudo  1974;  Somadasa  1990:  7sq.,  and  §339  on  Slmav. 

727  Malalasekera  1928:  212. 

728  Upas  p.  60-63  and  Norman  1991:  45-47,  cf.  §45. 

729  Somadasa  1987:  242—244. 

730  Godakumbura  1955:  211,  cf.  Dietz  1984:  31-37. 
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440.  It  is  said  that  this  description  of  the  Buddhist  teaching  and  lay 
ethics  in  621  verses  and  19  chapters  was  to  be  sent  to  a  piyasabrahma- 
cari  “dear  fellow  monk”  named  Buddhasoma  (Saddh  3),  which  allows 
to  include  Saddh  into  the  category  of  letters. 

441.  The  date  of  the  following  letter  can  be  ascertained  because  of 
historical  events  mentioned: 

[Mahanagakulasandesa  (Manavulusandesaya)  (Manav-s:  4.2.6)j:  Edi¬ 
tion:  L.D.Barnett,  JRAS  1905,  265-283™. 

This  letter  in  62  verses  similar  to  a  Skt.  kavya  was  sent  by  a 
Mahathera  Nagasena  residing  in  the  Ceylonese  city  of  Mahanagakula 
(Sgh.  Manavulu)732  as  an  answer  to  an  earlier  (lost)  letter  by  the 
Burmese  Mahathera  Kassapa  residing  in  Arimaddanapura  (Pagan). 
Only  the  beginning,  a  poetical  description  of  both  cities,  is  extant. 
Historical  details  such  as  the  reference  to  the  reforms  of  Parakkamaba- 
hu  I.  allow  to  date  the  letter  to  the  13th  century. 

442.  Moreover,  quite  a  few  letters  exchanged  between  monks  of  the 
different  Theravada  countries  at  a  much  later  date  are  extant: 

Sandesakatha  ([Sand-k|:  4.2.5):  Edition:  I.P.Minayeff,  JPTS  1885: 
17-28. 

This  letter  has  been  written  in  AD  1801  by  Nanabhivamsa  (§  382) 
to  testify  the  ordination  of  three  Samaneras  and  a  layman  from  Ceylon 
in  Burma.  When  they  travelled  back  home,  they  were  provided  with 
copies  of  Abhidh-s,  Abhidh-s-mht  and  the  Samkhepavannana  by  Cha- 
pata733  (Sand-k  28,27-30).  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  ekamsika- 
controversy,  attributed  here  to  monks  from  northern  Siam  (Yonaka) 
(Sand-k  26,20-27, 26)734. 

443.  A  long  letter  sent  by  the  Aggamahasenapati  of  Siam  from  Siri 
Ayuddha-devamahanagara  (Ayuthaya)  to  the  royal  court  at  Sirivaddha- 
napura  (Kandy)  in  AD  1756  is  important  for  the  tradition  of  Pali 


731  Cf.  Kitsudo  1974:  1097-1093;  the  relevant  manuscripts  have  been  described  in 
Somadasa  1993:108-111. 

732  This  city  is  referred  to  Mhv  LXI  23  etc. 

733  Cf.  Abhidh-s-samkhepavannana  (3.8.1,3),  §  344  note  559  (?). 

734  Cf.  v.Hinuber  1995a:  39. 
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texts,  because  no  fewer  than  97  manuscripts  comprising  altogether  75 
titles  to  be  reintroduced  to  Ceylon  from  Siam  accompanied  this  let¬ 
ter735. 

A  comprehensive  collection  and  study  of  this  interesting  material 
are  desiderata736. 


XIII.2  Inscriptions 


444.  Old  Pali  inscriptions,  which  are  extremely  rare  in  Ceylon^do  not 
contribute  much  to  Pali  literature.  They  are  found  in  India  and  SE 
Asia  and  often  contain  very  short  passages  quoted  from  canonical  Pali 
textsrThough-no  new  texfs  come  to  light,  ihis-evidence,  small  as  it 
TTTay^be,  underlines  the  astonishing  stability  of  the  Pali  tradition737 
and-sometimes  also  contributes  considerably  to  the  dating  of  texts  (cf. 
§404). 


. 

445.(This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Pagan  inscription  of  AD  1442,  which, 
though  not  written  in  Pali,  records  a  donation  to  a  monastery  including  a 
long  list  of  altogether  295  texts  in  Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Burmese738.  '  * 

The  inscribed  plaques  discovered  in  Pagan  in  the  East  and  West 
Petleik  pagodas  built  in  about  AD  1200  are  of  exceptional  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  Jataka-collection739. 


446.  A  fairly  long  Pali  text  is  found  in  the  Kalyanl  inscription  erected 
by  Dhammacetl,  king  of  Pegu,  in  1476.  As  the  inscription  records  the 
establishment  of  a  sTma140,  it  belongs  to  the  Vinaya  literature.  Vinaya 
texts  used  for  this  purpose  have  also  been  enumerated  (§  339). 

The  whole  text  Tipitaka  as  sanctioned  by  the  Vth  council  was 
engraved  in  stone  in  Burma  in  the  19th  century.  Tins  edition  also 
includes  Nett,  Pet  and  Mil741. 


735  Edited  by  Supaphan  1988;  cf.  v.Hiniiber  1988b,  cf.  §  424. 

736  The  collection  by  Buddhadatta  1962  is  inaccessible  to  me.  On  Siam  cf.  Supaphan 
1986:  484-  554. 

737  The  relevant  material  has  been  collected  in  v.Hiniiber  1 985a. _The  material  is  still 
-growing  by..archaeplogical-fmds-in’SE-Asiavcf.,  JBTS  21.  1995:  199-213. 

738  Bode  1909:  101-109;  Luce/Tin  Htway  1976  with  an  important  discussion  of  the 
historical  background  of  this  inscription. 

739  Luce  1966:  294,  cf.  §  109. 

740  Cf.  Kieffer-Pulz  1992:  451  for  reference  to  Taw  Sein-Ko  1893  (additions). 

741  Bollee  1968b:  493sq.  —  On  a  similar  earlier  edition  in  China:  Lancaster  1989. 
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447.  Although  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  gaps  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Mahavihara  literature742,  the  texts  of  other  branches  of  Theravada 
such  as  the  Abhayagirivihara  literature  are  almost  completely  lost743. 
It  remains  an  open  question,  whether  or  not  some,  if  not  all  apocry¬ 
phal  texts  (§  437)  belong  to  this  tradition. 

448.  Occasionally  texts  are  mentioned  which  have  disappeared  altoge¬ 
ther,  such  as  the  Nanodaya,  thought  to  be  an  early  work  by  Bud- 
dhaghosa  (§207) 744  or  the  Mahadhammahadaya  (§130),  which 
replaced  the  Kathavatthu  rejected  by  the  Vitandavadins  as  non-canon- 
ical. 

While  no  trace  of  the  contents  of  the  Pannavara  referred  to  by 
Vajirabuddhi  (Vjb  18,15,  cf.  §  210  note  379)  remains,  quite  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  lost  Vinaya  commentaries  survive  as  quotations745. 

The  Anagatavamsa  quoted  in  the  Visuddhimagga  (§  200  note  347) 
is  different  from  the  extant  Anag.  Two  lost  texts  on  the  history  of 
relics  are  the  Kesadhatuvamsa  (§  195  note  343)  and  the  Mahabodhivam- 
sakatha  (§191)  referred  to  in  Mhv  and  Mhv-t  respectively. 

Texts  such  as  the  Petaka  (§  171)  or  Sumatavatara  (§  340)  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  exegetical  literature.  This  is  apparently  also  true 
for  the  Sarasamasa746  and  for  the  Saddagantha  and  the  Nayagantha 
referred  to  once  in  Patis-a  =  Nidd-a  (§  295). 


742  Exceptionally  heavy  losses  are  three  Jatakas:  §  109  and  the  missing  end  of  Mil:  §  1 78; 
cf.  also  §  55  note  105  and  v.Hinuber  1990.  -  Does  Pj  II  223,20-24  refer  to  a  lost 
Jataka? 

742  Cf.  §45  note  88. 

744  Vism-trsl.  (Nyanatiloka)  1952:VII  note  1  conjectures  that  it  “might  be  extant  in 
Chinese  translation”  (?!). 

745  Cf.  §210;  §358  note  575  on  a  lost(?)  commentary  on  Kkh,  Bollee  1969  and  CPD 
(Epil.)  1.2,00.  The  Anuganthipada  mentioned  by  Vajirabuddhi  (§368  n.  588)  may 
refer  to  a  lost  commentary. 

74«  Mori  1988b:  44,  cf.  Sv-pt  p.  LXIII. 
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The  JatatthakT  (§  434),  found  only  in  the  enumeration  of  titles  in 
the  Pagan  inscription  of  AD  1442,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  SE 
Asian  Pali  literature. 

The  Llnatthadlpanltlka,  a  subcommentary  on  the  Patisambhida- 
magga,  mentioned  by  Vacissara  in  his  nigamana  to  Thup  (§  297)  seems 
to  be  different  from  the  surviving  Patis-gp.  If  so,  the  text  is  lost. 

A  text  nearly  lost  according  to  tradition  is  the  Niddesa  (§  116). 

449.  Non-Theravada  literature  is  very  rarely  mentioned.  Thus  Bhara- 
tayuddha  (Mahabharata)  or  STtaharana  (Ramayana)  are  given  as 
examples  for  “useless  stories”  ( niratthaka  katha )  (Sv  76,13=Spk  II 
148,4),  and  Bharata-Ramayanadi,  Sv  84,15  occurs  in  the  definition  of 
akkhana 747. 

Even  the  Tamil  poem  Kundalakesivatthu  by  Nagasena  is  referred 
to  once  (§  338),  which  may  be  identical  with  or  an  adaptation  of  the 
lost  KuntalakecI  by  Nathagupta748. 

450.  Interesting  light  is  shed  on  the  history  of  Indian  lexicography  by 
the  “lexicon  verses749”,  which  are  too  early  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
known  Indian  Kosa.  The  late  Sv-nt  (§  382)  quotes  a  verse  from  an 
otherwise  unknown  dictionary  called  Madhukosa750. 


747  Cf.  also  Culavamsa,  trsl.  W. Geiger  II  1930:  317  (index). 

748  Cf.  Zvelebil  1974:  142. 

749  Cf.  §231;  293;  320. 

750  Sv-nt  I  423,19—21*,  cf.  CPD  s.v.  kabalaggaha. 
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All  numbers  refer  to  paragraphs  or  footnotes  (abbreviated  “n.”).  Num¬ 
bers  in  parentheses  refer  to  bibliographical  information  preceding  the 
respective  paragraph. 

XVI.  1  Titles  of  Pali  Works  and  Their  Sections 

Main  references  are  given  in  bold  type;  abbreviations:  -gp:  -ganthipa- 
da;  -ja:  -jataka;  -s:  -suttanta;  -t:  -tlka. 


Agganiia-s  62 

Anguttaranikaya  47,  76—83,  93, 

119,  178 

Angulimalapitaka  437 
Acchariyabbhutadhamma-s  66,  316 
Anfiatakasikkhapada  223 
Atthakatha  87  n.  152,  114,  157,  174, 
179,  185,  188,  203,  206,  215sq„  219, 
225,  227,  232,  234,  239,  241sq„ 

245,  249,  255,  261,  293,  303, 

317,  334,  423  n.  704 
Atthakathasara  242 
A((hakavagga  80  (AN),  94  (Sn), 

97sq.  (Sn),  116 

At(hakesadhatuvamsa  195  n.  343 
At(hanapali  238 

Addhabhagabuddharupanidana  427 
Atthakathakanda  134 
Atthayamaka  1 53 
AtthasalinI  125,  130,  213,  239,  300, 
314,  315,  316-318 
Atthasalinl-atthayojana  379 
Atthasalinlmula-t  356 
Atthuddharakanda  134 
Anagatadasabuddhavamsa  200 
n.  350 

Anagatavamsa  (1)  200 


Anagatavamsa  (2)  448 
Anugan(hipada  368,  377 
Anumanapafiha  177,  179 
Anuruddhavatthu  409  n.  668 
Andhakaatthakatha  210sq. 

ApadSna  121-123,  283,  408 
Apalaladamana  437 
Abhidhamma  37 
Abhidhamma  (commentaries)  307, 

340 

Abhidhammaguihatthadlpam  308 
n.  516 

Abhidhammatthavikasinl  (Abhidh- 
av-nt)  343 

AbhidhammatthavibhavinT  (Abhidh- 
s-mhp  346,  442 
AbhidhammatthavibhavinT- 

atthayojana  (Abhidh-s-mht-y) 

380 

Abhidhammatthasangaha  345,  442 
AbhidhammatthasangahadtpanT 
(Abhidh-s-nt)  347 

Abhidhammatthasangahasankhepavan- 
nana  344  n.  559,  442  n.  733 
Abhidhammatthasarapaka  347 
n.  564 

Abhidhammapitaka  129-155 
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Abhidhammamatikatthavannana  354 
Abhidhammamula-t  369 
Abhidhammasangan!  132 
Abhidhammavatara  247,  340 
Abhidhammavataraporana-t  342 
AbhidhanappadTpika  231 
AbhimharadTpanT  408a 
Amatakaravannana  (245)  n.  424 
Amarakatabuddharupanidana  427 
Ayanavinicchaya  401 
Ariyapariyesana-s  66 
Avijahita-ja  432 
Avidurenidana  111,  316 
Asadisadanavatthu  266, 409 
Asandhimittavatthu  409 
AsitabhQ-ja  321  n.  528 

Akaravattarasutta  436 
Akaravattarasuttavannana  436 
Agama(thakatha  274,  317 
AtSnatiya-s  62 
Anandabodhi  191 
Alavakagajjita  437 

Itivuttaka  79,  91,  93 

Uttaramatupetavatthu  281 
UttaralmatthappakasinI  (Utt- 
vn-t)  (325) 

Uttaravinicchaya  325 
Udana  91,89,169 
Udenavatthu  269 
Uparipannasa  (SN)  69 
Uparipannasa  (MN)  63 
Upalipariprcchasutra  44 
Upali-s  68 

Upasakajanalamkara  86,  157, 

386sq. 

Uposathakkhandhaka  29 
Uposathasarjiyutta  29 
Uragavagga  94 
Uraga-s  95 

Ekanipata  (AN)  79 
Ekadasanguttara  169 


Ekuttara  47,  76 
Ekuttarika  1 69 
Ekottaragama  47 

OkasadTpanT  398 
Opammakathapanha  178sq. 

Kaiikhavitaranl  15,  28sq.,  39, 

221-225 

Kankhavitaranl-atthayojana-ma- 
ha-t  (221) 

KankhavitaranT-t  339 
Kankhavitaranlpatimokkhavan- 
nana  221 

Kankhavitaranlporana-t  377 
KaccayanarQpadlpanT  379  n.  605 
Kacchapa-ja  263 
Kathavatthu  1 30,  144-151,  3 1 5, 
448 

Kathavatthuppakarana- 
atthakatha  322 
Kath3vatthuppakarana-(  360 
KappiyabhQmikatha  225 
Kambojaparajaya  (426) 
Kammatthana  326 
Karamavaca  28,  333 
Kammavipatti  326 
Kalingabodhi-ja  191 
Kukkuravatika-s  68 
Kunala-ja  (109) 

Kumarapanha  86,  254 
Kurundl  210sq.,  326 
Kulumba-s  437 

Kesadhatuvamsa  195  n.  339,  448 
Kosalabimbavannana  271, 427 
n.  712 

Khaggavisana-s  116 
Khandhaka  12,  28-39,  217,  325 
Khandhavagga  (SN)  69 
Khandhasamyutta  69 
Khuddakagantha  85 
Khuddakanikaya 

(structure)  84—128,  85 
Khuddakanikaya 

(commentaries)  305—307 
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Khuddakapatha  86sq.,  99,  383 
Khuddakasikkha  332sq.,  369 
Khuddakasikkha-t  (332)  n.  535,  347 
Khemappakarana  352 

Ganthipada  368,  374  (in  Sinhalese), 
377 

Gandhavamsa  4 
Guttila-ja  280 
Guttilavimana  280 
Gujha-Ummagga  270, 437 
Gu|hatthadipanT  (Vibh-t)  308 
.  Gu|ha-Vinaya  437 
GOlha-Vessantara  270,  437 

Ghotamukha-s  65 

CakkavaIa(ttha)dIpanT  400 
Catudvara-ja  321  n.  528 
Catuparivatta  437 
Catubhanavara(thakatha  87  n.  152 
CandasuriyagatidTpanT  401sq. 
Candasuriyavinicchayappakarana  402 
Campeyyaka  Vinayavatthu  29 
Campeyyakkhandhaka  29 
Cariyapitaka  126-128 
CamadevTvamsa  426 
Cittasamyutta  72 
Cittuppadakanda  134 
Cittavibhatti  1 34 
Clvaravinnapanavatthu  223 
Cullaniddesa  116—118 
Cullavagga  (Vin)  30,  217 
Culapaccarl  210 
Culavamsa  187 
Cu|avagga  (Sn)  94 
Cujavedalla-s  79 

Chakesadhatuvamsa  195 
ChagatidTpanI(-t)  394 
Channovada-s  66 

Jambudlpuppattivatthu  414 
Jayamaiigalagatha  87  n.  152 
Jataka  12,  24,  109-115,  122,  127, 

146,  189,  196,  204,  229,  263sq„ 


267-269,  269  (apocryphal),  270 
(apocryphal),  276,  280,  307, 

321,  423,  429,  430  (apocryphal), 
432,  445,  447  n.  742 
Jatakatthakatha  261 
Jatakatthakatha-t  347 
Jatakatthayojana  (Burmese 
text?)  382 

Jatakatthavannana  261 
Jataka-pt  see  LinatthappakasinI 
Jatatthaklnidana  423sq.,  434,  448 
JinakalamalT  199, 428 
Jinacarita  406 
Jinabodhavall  408a 
Jinamahanidana  392 
Jinalarpkara  407 
Jinalamkaravannana  407 
Jlvitavoropanavatthu  223 

Nanakatha  248 
Nananiddesa  294 
Naijavibhariga  139,  320 
Nanodaya  207,  248,  314,  448 
(Nayagantha)  295,  448 

Tikkhindriya  437 
Tittira-ja  189 
Timandalakatha  432 
Tirokuddapetavatthu  280 
Tirokudda-s  86,  254,  280 
Tundilovada-s  436 
Temiya-ja  128 
Telakatahagatha  404sq. 

Thupavamsa  189,  192,  297 
Theragatha  96,  103-107,  122,  178 
Therapadana  122 
Theriapadana  122,  303 
Therigatha  103-108,  122 

Dantadhatuvannana  193 
Dasa(dana)vatthuppakarana  409, 
412 

Dasabodhisattauddesa  201 
Dasabodhisattavidhi  202 
Dasabodhisattuppattikatha  202 
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Dasasikkhapada  86 
Dasuttara-s  62,  76  sq.,  131,  155,  295 
Dathavamsa  193 
Danakatha  157 
DTghanikaya  52-62 
DlghasangTti  226  n.  399 
Dlpavaipsa  120,  182,  183sq.,  212, 
322 

DTpavamsatfhakatha  183,  206 
DOrenidana  111,  316 
Dvattimsakara  86,  254,  295,  318 
♦Dvadasasahassabuddhavaipsa  125 
Dvemalikapali  221  n.  392 

Dhajagga-s  74 
Dhaniya-s  95 
DhammanTti  420sq. 

Dhammapada  88—90,  169 
Dhammapada-t  (262) 
Dhammapadatthakatha  204, 
262-269,  276,  280,  307 
Dhammapadatthakathagathayo- 
jana  (262) 

Dhammayamaka  153 
Dhammasanganl  132-136 
Dhammasangaha  132 
Dhammasangaha-a  318 
Dhammasiri-gp  368 
Dhammahadayavibhanga  130,  139 
Dhatukatha  140 
Dhatukatha-atthayojana  380 
Dhatuvibhanga-s  66 

Nandopananda  437 
NarasThagathS  111  n.  185 
Najatadhatuvamsa  194 
Nagasamyutta  73 
NatnacaradTpika  353 
Namarilpapariccheda  349 
Namarupasamasa  352 
Nalaka-s  97 
Nikkhepakanda  134 
Nikkheparasi  134 
Nidanakatha  (Ja)  111,  125,  128,  261, 
300,  303,  316,  432 
Nidanakatha  (Upas)  387 


Nidanavagga  (SN)  69,  203 
Niddesa  98,  116-118,  258,  448 
Nidhikanda  86,  148,  253sq. 
Nibbanasutta  436 
Nettiatthakatha  362 
Nettippakarana  84,  156,  158—166, 
259,  323 

Nettippakarana-gp  (158)  n.  264,  347 
NettivibhavanI  (Nett-t)  381 

PamsukQladananisamsakatha  409 
n.  671 

Pamsukal5nisaipsa  409  n.  671 
Pakinnakakatha  (Bv)  124 
Pakinnakanaya  326 
Pakinnakanipata  (Ja)  109 
PaccarT  210 

Paccekabuddhapadana  122,  303 
Pajjamadhu  403 
PaiicagatidTpanT  393 
Pahcappakarana-atthakatha  322 
Pancappakaranamula-t  356,  360 
Paiicabuddhabyakarana  429 
Pancika  Atthayojana  380 
Pancuposatha-ja  321  n.  528 
Paiinavagga  119 
Paiinasa-ja  270,429 
Patipattisangaha  386 
Pa(isambhidamagga  117—120,  151, 
248 

Patisambhidamagga-a  307 
Patisambhidamagga-gp  297 
Patthana  154sq.,  213 
Pa(hamasambodhi  391 
Panijasaka  (Kv)  145 
Padyapadoruvarnsagatha  185,  188 
Pannavara  210  n.  379,  448 
PapancasudanI  213,  226—244,  307, 
313 

Pabbajjavinicchayakatha  334 
Payogasiddhi  406 
Paramattha-a  309  n.  518 
Paramatthajotika  123,  252—254  (Pj 
I),  255-259  (Pj  II),  274,  278,  280 
n.  485  (Pv-a[!]),  287,  295,  307, 

447  n.  742 

Paramatthajotikadlpanl  (255) 
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Paramatthadipani  (1)  157  (Vv-a), 
272-285,  292  (Ud-a),  307,  357, 
360  (Ud-a),  362,  364 
Paramatthadipani  (2)  (on 

Abhidhamma)  309  n.  518 
Paramatthamanjusa  (Vism- 
mht)  361,366 
Paramatthavinicchaya  348 
ParamatthavibhavanI  (Pv-a)  280 
n.  485 

Paritta  62,  87,  383 
Pari  vara  40-42,  133,  166,  211,  323, 
325 

Pavaranakkhandhaka  74 
Pacittiya  216,  220,  241 
Pacityadiyojana  419  n.  694 
Patikavagga  (DN)  52 
Patimokkha-s  15—21,  98,  221sq., 
Parajika  214—216 
Parajikakanda  215 
Parayanavagga  94,98,116 
Parupanapali  419  n.  693 
Palimuttakavinayavinicchayasan- 
gaha  157  n.  263,  334sq.,  339, 
372 

Pitakat-samuin  4,  154sq. 
Pitakattayakarakanisamsa  409 
n.  671 

Pi(akattayalakkhana  4  n.  10 
Pifakamala  4  n.  10 
Puggalapannatti  141-143 
Pucchayamaka  153 
Pubbakammapiloti  123 
Pubbayoga  175 
Petaka  171,  362,  448 
Petakalamkara  (Nett-mht)  382 
Petakopadesa  84,  167—171,  323 
Petavatthu  100—102 
Poranaganthipada  368,  377 
Porana-t  337 
Porana(thakatha  221 

Phussadevattheravatthu  415 

Bakkuia-s  65 
Bandhanagara-ja  267 


Bandhanagaravatthu  267 
Bahubhani-ja  263 
Bahirakatha  175  n.  295 
Bahiranidanakatha  212,  220 
Buddhaghosanidanakatha  1 90 
Buddhaghosuppatti  207 
Buddhavamsa  124sq.,  1 89,  432 
Buddhavamsasamvannana  298 
Buddhapadana  122 
Bodhivarnsa  see  Mahabodhivarpsa 
Buddhapadanlya  Dhammapariyaya 
(Cp)  126,  128 
Brahmasarpyutta  74 

Bhutagamavagga  223 
Bhaddekaratta-s  64 
Bhikkhunivibhanga  27,  216 
Bhesajjakkhandhaka  225 

Mangalatthadipanl  389 
Mangala-s  86,  95,  253,  257,  389 
Macchamamsavinicchayakatha  334 
Majjhimatthakatha  227 
Majjhimanikaya  63-68,  96 
Majjhimapannasa  (SN)  69 
Majjhimapannasa  (MN)  63 
Majjhimasangiti  226  n.  398 
Manidipa  308  n.  513 
ManisaramanjOsa  (158)  n.  264,  261, 
(332)  n.  535,  336,  347,  351,  359 
Madhukosa  450 
Madhu-t  308  n.  513 
MadhuratthappakasinT  (Bv-a)  298 
MadhuratthappakasinI  (Mil-t)  180 
MadhuratthavilasinI  (Bv-a) 

302-304,  307 

MadhuratthasarasandTpanI  343 
Madhurasavahini  see  RasavahinT 
Madhura-s  65 

Madhusaratthadipanl  308  n.  513 
Manussaviggaha  223 
Manussavinayavannana  424 
Manussavineyya  424 
Manorathapurani  226—244,  307, 
313 

Mallikadevivatthu  280 
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Mallikavimana  280 
Mahaatthakatha  210 
Mahaganthipada  337 
Mahagovinda-ja  109 
Mahadibbamanta  87  n.  152 
Mahadhammahadaya  130, 448 
Mahanagakulasandesa  441 
Mahanidana-s  59 
Mahaniddesa  116—118 
Mahanipata  (Ja)  109 
Mahapakarana  154 
MahapaccarT  210,  218,  225,  263 
Mahapannasa  (MN)  63 
Mahapadana-s  59,  237 
Mahaparinibbana-s  32,  80 
Mahabodhivamsa  191 
Mahabodhivamsakatha  191, 448 
Maharahanlti  420sq. 

Mahavatpsa  182, 185-187,  191, 

193,  207,  212,  376  n.  600, 

409sq.,  448 

Mahavaipsa  (Extended)  189 
Mahavagga  30  (Vin),  52  (DN),  69 
(SN),  94  (Sn),  119  (Patis),  217  (Vin) 
Mahavara  186 
Mahasaccaka-s  66 
Mahasivijaya-ja  431 
Mahasonattheravatthu  320 
Matikaatthakatha  221  n.  393,  358 
n.  575 

Matugamasaipyutta  73 
Maleyyattheravatthu  435 
Milindapanha  84,  105,  130,  169, 
172-180,  190,  317,  447  n.  742 
Munigatha  92 
Muni-s  97 
Mugapakkha-ja  128 
Mula-t  357,439 
Mulapannasa  (SN)  69 
MQlasikkha  332sq. 

Mendadakapanha  176sq.,  179 
Mepdakamilindapanha  179, 437 
n.  723 

Metta-s  86, 95 
Moneyya-s  97 

MohavicchedanI  324  n.  529,  336sq., 

354 


Yamaka  152sq. 

Yuganandhavagga  119 

Ratthapalagajjita  437 
Ratthapala-s  23,  67 
Ratanabimbavannana  427 
Ratana-s  86,  95 

RasavahinT  198,  404sq.,  410,  412, 
413-415,  418 
RajanTti  420sq. 

Rupakanda  1 34 
Rupavibhatti  1 34 
ROparupavibhaga  340 
RevatTvimanavannana  157 

Lakkhanagantha  344 
Lakkhana-s  62 
LInatthajotika  356,  358,  360 
LTnatthadTpanT-t  (Patis-t)  297,  448 
Linatthapadavannana  356 
LTnatthappakasinI  (1)  (Kkh-t)  358 
n.  575,  378 

LInatthappakasinT  (2)  (Ja-pt)  261, 
359 

LInatthappakasinT  (3)  (Sv-pt,  Ps-pt, 
Spk-pt,  Nett-pt)  358-360,  362 
LTnatthavannana  (1)  (As-anut,  Vibh- 
anut,  Ppk-anut)  360 
LTnatthavannana  (2)  (Nett-pt)  360, 
363 

LInatthasaradTpanI  373 
LTnapadavikasaka  (Kkh-pt)  377 
Lokanlti  (1)  420sq. 

LokanTti  (2)  421 
Lokaneyya(navakandapaH)  423 
Lokapaiinatti  394,  395sq.,  397sq. 
Loka(ppa)dTpakasara  397sq. 

VaipsatthappakasinT  (Mhv-t)  188, 
410sq„  448 
VaipsamalinT  190 
VamsamalivilasinI  190 
VahgTsasamyutta  74,  95 
Vanglsa-s  96 

Vajirabuddhi-t  339, 367-371 
Vattanguliraja-ja  271 
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Vannapitaka  437 
Vasettha-s  95 
Vinayakamma  326 
Vinayaganthipada  367 
Vinayatthamanjusa  (Kkh-t)  378 
Vinayatthamanj  usa 
LmatthappakasanI 
Matikatthakatha  378 
VinayatthasarasandTpam  (Vin-vn- 
pt)  330 

Vinayapitaka  12—45,  131,  209 
n.  377  (Chinese  trsl.), 

333-335,  339 

Vinayavinicchaya  325,  333,  339 
Vinayavinicchaya-pt  330,  339,  347 
Vinayavibhanga  98 
Vinayasarngaha  see 

Palimuttakavinayavinicchaya 
Vinayasangaha-pt  (Palim-pt)  336, 
347 

Vinayalamkara-t  (Palim-nt)  336 
Vibhanga  138sq. 

Vibhangatthakathaatthayojana  379 
Vibhangamflla-t  356 
VimalatthavilasinT  (Vv-a)  300 
VimativinodanT  324  n.  529,  337, 

338,  339 

Vimana  vatthu  100-102 
Vimuttimagga  120,  245—250 
VisuddhajanavilasinT  (Ap-a)  307 
Visuddhimagga  120,  171,  188,  203, 
213,  219sq„  226,  242,  244, 
245-250,  254,  257,  290,  292,  295, 
312,  318,  323,  341,  361,  448 
Visuddhimagga-gp  (245) 
Visuddhimagga-culla-t  (245) 
VisuddhimaggadTpika  (245)  n.  425 
Visuddhimagga-maha-t  see 
Paramatthamanjusa 
Vedallapitaka  437 
Vemattakatha  432 
Veranjakanda  220 
Veranjakatha  213,  219sq. 

Velama-ja  109,  270  n.  471,  321 
VessantaradTpanI  390 
Vessantara-ja  109,  115,  321,  435 


Sarnyuttaka  1 69 
Samyuttatthakatha  227 
Samyuttanikaya  69-75,  219,  436 
Sakkapanha-s  57,  61 
Sagathavagga  (SN)  69,  74,  92,  96, 
113,  230 

Sarnkhepaatthakatha  210,215,220 
Sankhepavannana  442 
Samkhyapakasaka(-t)  390 
SangTtivamsa  199,  425,  428 
Sanglti-s  62,  155,  295 
Samghabhedakkhandhaka  36,  325 
Samghadisesa  216,  333 
Saccasankhepa  351,  366 
Satipatthana-s  72 
(Saddagantha)  295,  448 
SaddanTti  297 
Saddalakkhana  413  n.  687 
Saddhammapakasin!  (Patis-a)  287, 
291-297,  307 

Saddhammapakasinl-gp  297 
Saddhammapajjotika  (Nidd- 

a)  287-290,  292,  296,  307,  448 
Saddhammasangaha  4,  35 1 
Saddhammopayana  439 
Santikenidana  1 1 1 
Sandesakatha  442 
Samathakkhandhaka  67 
Samantakutavannana  198,413 
Samantapasadika  183,  188,  207, 
208-220,  241sq.,  249,  261, 

263,  279,  317,  326,  333sq.,  339, 
437 

Samantapasadika  (Chin.)  45,  207 
Samantapasadika-atthayojana  379 
Samuddaghosa-ja  270  n.  471 
SammohavinodanI  (Vibh-a)  279, 
292,  318,  319-321 
Salayatanavagga  (SN)  69,  73 
Sahassa  vatthuatthakatha  4 1 0 
Sahassavatthuppakarana  410, 
414sq.,  418 

Sadhucaritodaya  408 
Sadhu(jana)vilasinl  (Sv-nt)  382,  450 
Samagama-s  67 
Sama-ja  (109) 

Samannaphala-s  57 
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Saratthadipan!  (Sp-t)  339,  373,385 
SaratthappakasinI  219,  226—244, 

307,  313 

Saratthamanjusa  (Mp-pt)  357,  375 
Sara(ttha)sangaha  384sq. 
Saratthasamuccaya  87  n.  152 
Sarasamasa  448 
Salirajakumaravatthu  410,  415 
Sasanavamsa  4 
Singalovada-s  62 

Siddhatthateladayikarajaputtivatthu  432 
Siricudamapi-ja  270  n.  471 
Sivijaya-ja  431 
Sivijayapanha  431 
Sihingabuddharflpanidana  427 
STmalaipkara  339 
Slmalaipkarasamgaha  339 
Sunavivadavinicchayakatha  339, 

438  n.  726 

STlakkhandhavagga  (DN)  52,  382 
Sihajatthakatha  182,  206,  212,  221, 

231,  410  (°naya) 


Slhalatthakathamahavamsa  185, 
410 

SIhaladIpuppattivatthu  414 
SThalamatikatthakatha  221,  225 
SIhalavatthuppakarana  416-418 
Suttaniddesa  (=Niddesa)  116 
Suttanipata  94-99 
Suttapitaka  46—128 
Suttavibhanga  12,  22—27,  116,  222 
Suttasangaha  84,  156,  157,  383 
Sudhanakumara-ja  270  n.  47 1 
SumangalavilasinT  213,  226—244, 
277sq.,  307,  313 
Sumatavatara  340,  448 
Sumanavatara  340  n.  552 
Sumedhapandita-ja  109 
Sflkarapotikavatthu  265 
Sekkhiya  216,333 
Senasanavagga  223 
Sela-s  96 

SotatthakTnidana  432sq. 
Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa  196 


XVI.2  Authors 

Titles  used  instead  of  personal  names  are  given  in  parentheses. 


(Aggamahasenapati)  413 
Aggavaipsa  297 
Anantaiiana  420 
Anuruddha  344sq.,  348-350 
Ariyavaipsa  (1)  157  n.  261 
Ariyavaipsa  (2)  427 
Ariyavamsa  (3) 

(dhammasenapati)  347 

Ananda  (1)  324  n.  529,  343  n.  555, 
351,  355sq.,  366,  368-370 
Ananda  (2)  (Upas)  386sq. 

Ananda  (3) 

AbhayagirikavicakravartI  439 
Ananda  (4)  Arannaratana/ 

Vanaratana  343  n.  555,  403,  413 
Anada  (5)  308  n.  513 


Uttamanga  402 
Upatissa  (1)  (Mhbv)  191 
Upatissa  (2)  (Vim)  245 
Upasena  287-290,  305-307 

Kaccana  see  Mahakaccana 
Kassapa  (1)  (of 

Arimaddanapura)  441 
Kassapa  (2)  Cola  200,  324  n.  529, 
338,  354 

Khema  352 

Ganamissa  420 

Culla-Dhammapala  see  Dhammapala 
Culla-Buddhaghosa  see  Buddhaghosa 


XVI.2  Authors  of  Pali  Works 


C£i|abhayatthera  180 

Chapata  442,  353  n.  569 

Jagara  419  n.  694 

Nanakitti  324  n.  529,  379sq. 
Nanavilasa  390 
Nanabhivamsa  Dhammasenapati 
Dhammarajadhirajaguru  382, 
442 

Nanaloka  419  n.  692 
Neyyadhamma  339 

Tipitakalankara  337 

DTpa  40 

Devarakkhita  Jayabahu 
Dhammakitti  408a 

Dhammakitti  (1)  4 
Dhammakitti  (2)  182,  188,  376 
n.  600 

Dhammakitti  (3)  193,  376 
Dhammakitti  (4)  408a 
Dhammanandi  418 
Dhammapala  85,  128,  247,  251 
n.  441,  254,  259sq„  272,  286, 
288-290,  296,  299-301, 
305-307,  343  n.  555,  351, 
355-363,  364-366,  366  (Culla°), 
370,  419 

Dhammasiri  368-370 

Nandacariya  385  n.  620 
Nagasena  (1)  (of 

Mahanagakula)  441 
Nagasena  (2) 

(Kundalakesivatthu)  338, 449 
Paiinasaml  4 

Pandita,  Batuvantudave  182 

Buddhaghosa  164,  185,  203,  207sq., 
220,  224,  244,  251,  254, 


259-261,  274,  276,  290,  300, 
305-307,  312,  324,  327,  331, 

340,  357,  365,  371,432 
(Culla°),  433, 448 
Buddhadatta  (1)  (Bv)  298 
Buddhadatta  (2)  324-331 
Buddhanaga  377sq. 

Buddhapiya  403 
Buddharakkhita  407 
Bodhiramsi  426sq. 
Brahmarajapanna  427 

Man3  Kn3  Mahasirijeyasu  4 
Mahakaccana  159sq.,  170 
Mahanama  (1)  (Patis-a)  291,  296, 
305-307 

Mahanama  (2)  (Mhv)  182,185 
Mahanama  (3)  308  n.  513 
Mahamahgala  207  n.  369 
(MahasamI)  332 
Medhaipkara  (1)  397 
Medharpkara  (2)  406 
Moggallana  1 89 

Ratthapala  410 
(Ratanapanna)  428 

Vajirabuddhi  209sq.,  356,  367—371, 
374 

Vanaratana  Vimaladhamma  199 
Varasambodbi  (262) 

Vacissara  192,  297,  339,  342 
Vimaladhamma  199 
Vedeha  198,  410,  413 

Saddhammapala  381 
Saddhammajotipala  353 
Sambadhapala  (or: 

Samantapala)  381  n.  611 
Sariputta  (1)  155  (Patth),  287 
(Nidd),  291  (Patis) 

Sariputta  (2)  193,  330,  334,  338,  343, 
363,  372-377,  378,  406 
Siddhattha  385 
Sirimangala  389sq.,  400 
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Sirisumangala  (262) 

Sllacara  347 

Sumangala  (1)  330,  343,  346,  373 
Sumangala  (2a)  Arannavasin  330, 
343,  346,  373 
Sumangala  (2b)  (of  the 

Nandiparivena)  343,  406 


Sumangala  (3)  (of  Jambuddoni 
monastery)  406 

Sumangala  (4),  Tibbotuvave  1 82 
Sumangala  (5),  Hikkaduve  Sri  182 
Sumati  343 
Sumedha  408 
Suvannaramsi  391 


XVI. 3  Pali  Words 


anga  (1)  10,  83 
anga  (2)  223  (in  Kkh) 
ajjhesana  208 
atthakatha  203 

atthakathamuttaka  218  n.  389,  312 

atthavannanaya  matika  252 

atthuppattika  230 

atltavatthu  112 

atlte  113,  269 

attano  mati  230 

attha  159 

atthajjhasaya  230 

atthayojana  203,  379 

attharana  232 

atthuppatti  254 

adinnadana  18 

adhikaranasamatha  16 

adhigamananidana  316 

anapatti  24,  37 

aniyata  16 

anuglti  169 

anuttanapadavannana  188,  214 
n.  384,  231 
anutthera  373 
anupannatti  22 
amimana  230 
aniusandhi  11, 264 
antaradhana  85  n.  150 
aparapariyavedaniyapapakamma  432 
apubba(pada)vannana  214,  230, 

256,  293 

abuddhavacana  437 
abbhutadhamma  10 
abhidhamma  129,  315 


abhinlhara  126 
abhisamaya  293 
arafina  232 
ahimsa  18 

agama  47,  226 
agama(thakatha  274,  317 
acariyavada  183, 230 
ajlva  387 
anapanasati  295 
anisamsa  409,  435 
apatti  80 

apattivinicchaya  216 

iti/nama  249,  261 
iti  pi  so  74 
isisattama  286 

uddana  103 
uddanagatha  169 
uddesa  64 
uddesavara  159 
upasampada  31,  215  224 
upasaka  386 
uposatha  15,  224,  286 
uppatti  256 

ekamsika  419  n.  693,  442 
evam  anusuyyate  416sq. 
evam  me  sutam  33,  53,  195,  202, 
230,  238,  257,  277 
evam  etarp  bhutapubbam  54,  236 
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otappa  261  n.  460 

kathina  224 

kanda  395,  400 

katha  119  (Patis),  392,  432 

kathasangahanaya  384 

kappa  201 

kappati  ...  kappo  38 

kabajaggaha  450  n.  750 

kabba  81  n.  147 

kamadhatu  295 

keci  232 

gangavalikopama  304 
ganthipada(vivarana)  203 
garudhamma  80,  241 
gatha  112,261 
gihivinaya  62,  386 
gulhatlhadTpam  203 
geyya  10 

cakkanakkhatta  402 
clvara  215,  224 
cora  320 

jotisattha  330 

nana  119 

nayagantha  295,  448 

Ilka  203,  355 

thananiyama  384  n.  608 
thitapajivasena  215 

tam  yatha  ’nusuyate  174 
tathagata  277,  288 
tapasa  257 
tipitaka  10,  11 
tipitakamahathera  402 

dana  436 
dlpanl  312 
dlpagamana  184 
desananidana  3 1 5 


dhamma  10,  203 
dhammakathika  79 
dhammakkhandha  1 1 
dhammadhara  131 
dhammasangahaka  230 
dhatu  140 
dhutaguna  177,  354 
dhutadharaggasamana  354 

naya  1 59 
nayaggaha  230 
narindagamana  184 
nama/iti  249,  261 
nikaya  47,  252 
nikayantaraladdhi  3 1 0 
nikkhepakarana  254 
nikkhepayojana  254 
nigamana  207,247,261,274,287, 
291,  297,  302,  327,  334,  345, 

358,  373,  375,  378-380,  382,  386, 
395,  413,  433 

nidana  1 33,  230,  28 1  n.  489,  3 1 6 
(Abhidhamma) 
niddesa  166  n.  199,  287 
niddesavara  159 

nipata  77  (AN),  92  (It),  103sq.  (Th), 
109  (Ja) 

nibbana  177,  436  (compared  to  a 
city) 

nirutti  292 
nissaggiya  16, 21 
nissaya  203 
nettl  158 

pakarana  247,  340 
pakinnaka  114,  124,  218,  230,  283, 
285 

paccattharana  232 
paccuppannavatthu  112 
paiinatti  22  (Vin),  141  (Pp) 
paticcasamuppada  59 
patisambhida  119,292 
pada  1 59 
padabhajaniya  22 
pabbajja  31 
parajjhasaya  230 
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pariccheda  185  (Mhv),  189 

(ExtMhv),  199  (Sgv),  235  (of 
the  life  of  the  Buddha),  351 
(Sacc),  353  (Namac),  387  (Upas), 
391  (Patham),  397  (Loka-d), 

426  (Cdv) 
pariyattipamana  255 
pavarana  74 
pacittiya  16 
patidesanlya  16 
panadpata  18 
p3ramT  126,  285 
parajika  16,  17,  19,  20,23 
parisajja  74 
pali  203,255 
pa]imuttaka  218,  312,  334 
puggala  141,  145 
pucchavasika  230,  299 
punnapotthaka  187 
purapasabrahmacarin  66 
peta  101 

buddhavacana  10,  103,  124,  133, 

144  (see  also  a°) 
bodhipariccheda  235 

bhagava  230  n.  407 
bhanaka  49,  85,  226,  228,  249,  267 
bhanavara  12  n.  29,  30,  48  n.  91,  70, 
152,  154,  183,  185  n.  322,  227, 
237,  255,  274,  311 
bhikkhu  13,  224,  225 
bhikkhunl  13 
bhutapubba  113 
bhOmi  167,  170 

matthalunga  318 
mal3nabh3s3  392 
maha(thakatha  317 
mahadhammarajaguru  381 
mahapadesa  9  (Sutta),  230  (Vin) 
mahalekha  287 
mahasamin  378 
mahasavaka  283 
manava  231,  283 
matapituupa(thana  389 


matika  10,  15,  54,  70  n.  132,  119 
(Pads),  131,  133-135,  138-142, 
144sq.,  153sq.,  178,  247,  252, 

256,  333,  354,  384 
mulakkhara  392 
musavada  1 8 
mulapada  159 
mulasanglti  1 64 
methunadhamma  18, 216 

yamaka  1 53 

rakkha  62 
rajavatnsa  184 

lekha  438 

lokadhatu  318  n.  527 
vamsa  181,  184 

vagga  69(SN),  77  n.  142,  89  (Dhp), 

91  (Ud),  93  (It),  95  (Sn),  411  (Sah), 
414  (Ras) 
vannana  336 

vatthu  22  (Vin),  216  (Vin),  100  (Vv, 
Pv),  223  n.  396  (Kkh,  Sp),  263 
(Dhp-a),  320  (Vibh-a),  409 
(Dasav),  411  (Sah),.  415  (Ras),  416 
(Slh) 
vara  166 
vinaya  10 

vinayadhara  49  n.  92,  131 
vinayavatthu  29 
vinicchaya  208 
vinltavatthu  22 
vibhanga  64,  138 
vibhaga  1 59 
vim3na  101 
viharati  230  n.  407 
vuttam  hetam  bhagavata  93 
veyyakarana  10,  54,  70  n.  131,  112 
(Ja),  261  (Ja) 

vo  “you”  (explained)  231 
vohara  203 
vyanjana  159 

saqisaramocaka  365  n.  579 
samyutta  29 
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sankhepa  190 
sangahagatha  347  n.  564 
sangahavara  159 
saiigiti  226  n.  398 
sangitikara  95 
samgha  1 3 

samghatthera  227  n.  401 
samghaparinayaka  372 
sangharaja  382 
samghadisesa  16,  23 
saddagantha  295,  448 
sandesa  339 

sabbato  pabham  232  n.  412 
sabhadhipati  408 
samutthana  218 
samodhana  112 

sambahula  232  n.  4 1 2,  257  n.  452, 
286 

saranagamana  387 
sasanagamana  184 
sikkhapada  20,  239 


XVI.4 

abbreviated  text  see  skeleton  text 
Abhayagirivihara  43,  125,  184,  186, 
188,  250,  439,  447 
Abhayagiri-Vinaya  43 
Abhinavapura  379 
Acutavikkanta  (king)  329 
Adam’s  Peak  198 
additions  (later  to  the  canon)  65 
(MN),  102  (Pv),  106  (Th/Thl), 
236  (DN),  281sq.  (Vv,  Pv) 
Adittaraja  (king)  426 
Aggabodhi  I.  (king)  288  n,  496,  306 
Ajatasattu  236 
akhyana  183sq.,  268 
akhyana  theory  113 
alatpkara  107 
Ajara  Kalama  66 
Amarapura  382 
Ambapatl  108 
Ananda  228,  310 
Anantasuti  (minister,  initiator)  381 


siratthimalapalaka  381  n.  614 
slma  224,  339,  371,  446 
sila  (paiica)  20,319,387 
suiina  295 
sutta  (1)  10,  230 
sutta  (2)  (“thread”.  Nett)  159 
sutta  (3)  (=  Patimokkhasutta)  20, 
37 

suttanikkhepa  230,  254,  256,  278, 
299 

suttanta  46  n.  89,  70  n.  131 
suttantaraja  237 
suttavebhangl  1 70 
suttanuloma  230 
subhasita  74 
sekkhiya  16 
sondasahaya  249 
solasaparivara  41 

hara  1 59sq. 
hiri  262  n.  460 
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Anathapindika  1 1 1 
Anavataptagatha  123 
Andhakapotthaka  371 
anonymous  literature  49 
Anuradhapura  191sq. 

Anuruddha  228 
Anuruddhasataka  350 
apocryphal  texts  437,  447 
Arimaddaka  (°na)  (city)  327,  353, 
441 

arrangement  of  text  (numerical)  104 
ArthavargTya-s  97 
ascetic  pratices  68 
Asoka  86  n.  151  (Bairat),  97 
(Bairat),  144,  395,  409 
Assaghosa  394  r 

astrology  330 
asura  74 
Asvaghosa  394 
AtthadassI  (initiator)  261 
Atthakathacariya  236 
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autocommentary  336  (on  Palim), 

363  (on  Nett-a) 

Ava  336 
Avadana  36,  196 
Ayutthaya  199,  392,  443 

Badaratitthavihara  274 
Bakkula  65 
Bana  197 
Bangkok  199 
Baudhayana  18  n.  37 
Benares  270 
Bhaggava  (teacher  of  the 
Bodhisatta)  286 
Bhanu,  Vanija  (initiator)  330 
Bharatayuddha  449 
Bharhut  112  n.  187 
Bhartrhari  365 
Bhokkanta  (village)  265 
Bhutamartgala  (village)  328 
bibliographies  3  n.  4 
Bimbisara  (king)  271 
biography  of  the  Buddha  66,  95, 
111,235,284,  391sq. 

Bodawpaya  (king)  382 
Bodh  Gaya  207 
Bodhi  trees  (of  former 
Buddhas)  408a,  432 
Bodhisatta  (reborn  as  a  woman)  432 
Bodhisattas  (10  former)  432 
Brahmana  (Vedic  text)  32,  60 
Buddha  (his  daily  routine)  239 
Buddha  (visits  Ceylon)  198 
Buddha  (visits  Siam)  429 
Buddha  images  (history  of)  425,  427 
Buddhadasa  (king)  206 
Buddhadeva  (initiator)  261 
Buddhaghosa  (initiator)  312 
Buddhamitta  (1)  (initiator)  227  (Ps), 
261  (Ja) 

Buddhamitta  (2)  208  (Sp) 
Buddhamitta  (3)  Cola  (initiator)  330 
Buddhamitta  (4)  (quoted  by 
Vajirabuddhi)  368 
Buddhapiya  338,  385 
Buddhasiha  (1)  (initiator)  298  (Bv- 
a),  328  (Vin-vn) 


Buddhasiha  (2)  Saddhammaratana 
(initiator)  298  (Bv-a) 

Buddhasiri  (1)  (initiator)  208 
Buddhasiri  (2)  (inscription  of)  404 
Buddhasoma  440 
Buddhist  Text  Information  5 
Burma  339 

Camadev!  (queen)  426 
Candra  (grammarian)  304 
Candragomin  439 
catalogues  of  manuscripts  6  n.  14 
Channa  66 

Chatthasangayana  Edition  5 
Chiang  Mai  199,  270,  379,  389sq., 

400,  426,  428 
chronology  (traditional  of 
Suttantas)  57 
chronology  of  Abhidhamma 
texts  151 
chronology  of 

commentaries  305-307 
chronology  of 

subcommentaries  368-370 
Citta  72 

Colakulindakaparivena  378 
commentaries  (chronology 
of)  305-307 

commentaries  (of  Vin  lost)  448 
commentary  15,  26,  98,  116,  147, 

203 

composition  of  a  book  (time  needed 
for)  209  (Sp),  346  (Abhidh-a- 
mht),  379  (As-y) 
concatenation  21,  104 
contents  of  Tipitaka,  Nikaya  212, 

252 

corpse  preserved  in  oil  81 
councils  8,  31,  38,  62,  65,  102, 

106,120,  140,  144,  164,  183sq.,  206, 
228,  236,  281sq„  310,  428,  437 
cremation  of  queen  Mallika  81 
cross  references  within  the 
commentaries  243,  263, 

276sq.,  289 

cross  references  within  the 
Tipitaka  72,  80,  98 
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Dami|a  195 
Pamijarattha  338 
Dasabalasrlmitra  250 
Dasabhanavara-Vinaya  37  n.  7 1 
Dasadhyaya-Vinaya  37  n.  71 
Dathanaga  (1)  (initiator)  227  (Sv) 
Dathanaga  (2)  of 

Siddhagamaparivena 
(initiator)  361,  365  n.  580 
dating  of  Sinhalese  kings  182  n.  308 
debates  56sq.,  59 
decades  (text  division)  21  (Pat),  30 
(Vin),  62  (DN),  63  (MN),  69  (SN), 
77  (AN),  92  (It),  119  (Patis),  122 
(Ap),  219  (Vin),  270  (Pannasa-ja), 
411  (Sah),  414  (Ras),  416  (SIh) 
Deva  (initiator)  287 
DiiarnmacetT  (king)  446 
Dhammadinna  79 
Dhammakapabbata 
(monastery)  347 
Dhammakitti  Pandita,  Upasaka 
(initiator)  330 

Dhammamitta  (initiator)  356 
Dhammarakkhita  (initiator)  362 
Dhammasokarama  362 
Dhampiya  atuva  gstapadaya  206 
n.  362,  (262) 

Dhaniya  95 
Dharmapala  272  n.  474 
DharmapradTpika  386 
Dharmasastra  16  n.  39,  319 
dialogue  (formalized)  55 
dictionary  (kosa)  231,  293,  320,  450 
digression  217sq. 

Dlpamkara  111,  124,  316,  392, 

406sq. 

Dlpamkara vastu  (Mv)  125  n.  220 
disappearance  of  the  sasana  85,318 
n.  527 

Divyavadana  97sq.,  270,  395 
Dun  Yah  429 

Dutthagamani  (king)  186,  192,  265, 
410 

earthquakes  60 
editions  of  the  Tipitaka  5,  419 
n.  695,  446 


ekamsaka  controversy  419  n.  693, 
442 

Elara  (king)  186 
end  of  Suttantas  (formalized)  54 
epics  114,  186 
exchange  of  texts  (Suttanta  > 
Vinaya)  34 

expanded  text  see  skeleton  text 
explanation  of  words  in  the 
commentaries  231-235 

formulas  117,  131,  136 

Gaing-ok  Kyaung  (monastery)  401 

Gajabhuja  (initiator)  408 

Gandhan  1 73 

GhotamukhI  hall  65 

gnomic  verses  90 

Godha  (abhidhammika)  324 

Godhavari  298 

Gunasobhana  302 

Guttanka  (monastery)  410,413 

hagiography  235,  244,  283 
HSla  107 
Hamsavatl  270 
handbook  86,  99  (ritual) 
handbook  for  laymen  101,  386sq. 
Haripunjaya  426 
Hatthagallavana  196 
heretics  56,  150 
Hindu  law  see  Dharmasastra 
Hitopadesa  423 
Hsuan-tsang  272  n.  474 
humour  108 

image  (first  of  the  Buddha)  271 
initiator  (layman)  330 
inscription  (Bairat)  86  n.  151,  97 
inscription  (Noen  Sara  Bua)  405 
inscription  (Pagan)  394,  409,  412, 
418,  433sq.,  445 

inscriptions  (Bharhut)  1 12  n.  87 
inscriptions  444-446 
Irawaddy  347 
Isidatta  72 
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items  missing  in  AN  82 
I-tsing  36  n.  70 

Jambuddoni  (monastery)  406 
JambQdTpa  414 
JambOvana  (monastery)  170 
Jataka  (different  forms  of  in  different 
schools)  113  n.  189 
Jataka  a(uva  gaetapadaya  (261) 
Jatakamala  197 
Jetavanavihara  (1)  (donated  by 
Anathapimjika)  111 
Jetavanavihara  (2) 

(Anuradhapura)  43 
Jetavanavihara  (3)  (Bangkok)  199 
Jetavanavihara  (4) 

(Polonnaruva)  343,  373 
JTvaka  (initiator)  227  (Mp) 

Jotipala  (initiator)  227  (Spk,  Mp) 
jyotihsastra  330, 401 

Kadamba  dynasty  329 
Kadambarl  197 
Kalabhra  329 
Kalasapura  356,  368 
Kalinga  Mahathera  413  n.  686 
KalyapI  inscription  339,  446 
KancT  109,  207,  226sq„  348 
Kandy  443 
Kanhadasa  298,  328 
Kan(akaselapa(tana  418 
Kapilavatthu  64 
Kappasutta  (Jaina  text)  38 
Karika  160,  164,  167,  218 
Kassapa  (1) 

(samghaparinayaka)  372 
Kassapa  (2)  441 
Katantra  304 
Katikavata  333 
Kaveri  328,354 
KaverTnagara  348 
Kavenpattana  298,  328,  348,  371 
kavya  191, 442 

key  words  21,  38,  60,  80,  105,  213, 
216,  235,  238  n.  417,  240sq. 
Khandhadhamma  (monastery)  371 


Khujjuttara  79,  93,  277 
Kittisena  (minister)  287 
Kitti  Siri  Meghavanna  (king)  193 
kosa  see  dictionary 
Kosala  57,  93,  271 
Kosambi  57 
Kumarajlva  171 
Kumarakassapa  (initiator)  262 
Kundalakesivatthu  338, 449 
KuptalakecT  449 

lak-san3  344 
Lamphun  426 

language  of  the  old  Atthakatha  206, 
231,  262 
Lanka  414 
layman  62 

layman  (manual  for)  101,  386sq. 
legend  of  the  Buddha  59 
letter  339,  438-443 
“let  than”  344 

literary  history  by  Buddhists  4 
Li  Thai  (king)  396sq. 

“little  finger  manuals”  344 
location  of  Suttantas  57 
logic  (Indian)  149 
Lohapasada  192 
Lokaprajnapti  395 
Lomasakangiya  64 
love  song  61 

MSgadhT  7 
Magadhism  146 

Mahabharata  70,  78,  95,  114,  270, 
449 

Mahabhasya  164 
Mahacunda  66 
Mahadhammaraja  (king)  381 
Mahakassapa  8,  64,  228 
Mahakassapasiha  Co]a 
(initiator)  330,  338 
Mahakatyayana  171 
Mahameghavannavihara  209 
Mahanagakula  441 
Mahanama  (king)  207,  306 
Mahapajapati  Gotami  284 
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Mahaprajnaparamitasastra  171 
Maharakkhita  116 
Mahasanghikalokottaravadin  29 
MahasahgTtika  120 
Mahasena  (king)  182,  184,  186,  250, 
418 

Mahathupa  192 
Mahavastu  125  n.  220,  395 
Mahavihara  208,  227,  252,  261,  274, 
283,  287,  348,  355,  372,  437,  439, 
447 

Mahinda  34,  133,  205,  212 
MahTsasaka  261  n.  456 
Maitreya  200 
Maleyya  Thera  435 
Mallika  81 
Manavulu  (city)  441 
Mandalay  382 
Mandhata  236 

Mangala  Mahathera  413  n.  686 
Manimekhala  195 
manuscript  tradition  6 
manuscript  (gold/silver  folios)  6 
manuscript  (written  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author)  400 
manuscripts  (sent  from  Siam  to 
Ceylon)  443 
Manusmrti  270 
Mara  95 

Marammadesa  402 
Martaban  397 
MayOrapattana  227 
Mayurasarman  (king)  329 
measures  and  weights  390,  398 
Medhamkara  (Buddha)  124,  432 
(Bodhi  tree) 

meditation  (of  the  Buddha  as  a 
child)  66 
Menandros  172 
merit  books  187 
merit  227  (transfer),  409,  416 
methods  used  in  commentaries  214, 
252,  281,  299 

metre  62,  102  (arya),  164  (arya),  168 
(arya),  183  (Dip),  185  (Mhv), 

226  n.  398  (arya) 

Metteyya  124,  200sq.,  407,  435 


misunderstandings  23,  37 
Moggallana  (1)  8,  25,  281 
Moggallana  II.  (2)  (king)  291 
Moggalliputtatissa  144 
Morandakhetaka  227,  274 
muktaka  (poetry)  107 
Mulasarvastivadin  29sq.,  36,  123, 
165 

music  61,  280  (Guttila-ja) 

Muttama  397 

Nagajjunavihara  354 
Nagananavihara  354 
Nagapattana  362 
Nagarjuna  171 
Nagas  72 

Nagasena  (1)  172,  175sq. 

Nagasena  (2)  441 
Nagasena  (3)  449 
*Nagasenabhiksusutra  173 
Naianda  Edition  5 
Namasap  203 
Namba  (initiator)  345 
Nandiparivena  343 
Narada  281 

narrative  literature  204sq. 
Nataputta  62 
Nathagupta  (author)  449 
Nibbana  (compared  to  a  city)  436 
novices  333 

numerical  arrangement  of  text  104, 
139,  141 

nuns  27,  31,  241 

offence  (gravity  of  depending  on 
circumstances)  319 
oral  tradition  9,  49,  51 
orality  (fictious,  remembered)  55, 
142 

ordination  (certificate  of)  442 
oriental  catalogues  4  n.  10 
oriental  editions  5 

Paccekabuddha  (list  of  names)  303 
Pa  Dang  (monastery)  428 
Pagan  327,  353,  401,  441  (see  also 
inscription  of) 
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Pali  7,  206 
Pali  Text  Society  5 
Panasarama  (monastery)  379 
Panini  233,  304,366 
Pancatantra  270, 423 
Parakkama  (general,  initiator)  193 
Parakkamabahu  I.  (king)  43,  210, 
330,  334  (initiator  of  Palim),  372, 
375  (initiator  of  Mp-t),  378,  442 
Parakkamabahu  II.  (king)  197 
Parakkamabahu  IV.  (king)  109 
Parakkamabahu-Katikavata  333 
parallel  texts  (canonical)  34  sq. 
parallel  texts  (commentarial)  129, 
239,  267 

Pasenadi  (king)  81,  201 

Pataliputta  65 

Patanjali  164 

Pattakotti  (monastery)  418 

pattrika  (palm  leaf  slip)  240  n.  421 

Pegu  270,446 

Phra  Singh  (monastery)  400 

Pi-le  171 

Pitakat  samuiri  (Pitakat  thamain)  4 
poets  (four  classes)  81,  207 
poetry  107  (secular),  108  (by 
women) 

Polonnaruva  343,  378 
po§adhapratisamyukta  29 
Prachinpuri  405 
Prajnaptisastra  143 
prophecies  181 
Pujavaliya  197 
Pukkusati  66 

Pulatthinagara  see  Polonnaruva 
Purana  50sq. 

quotations  from  the  canon  (not 
verified)  117,  165 
quotations  within  the 

commentaries  238,  249 
quotations  within  the  Tipitaka  72, 
80  n.  145,  98,  142,  148 

Rajagaha/Rajagrha  8,  64,  228,  310 
Rajatiraja  (king)  354 


Rama  1.  (king)  199 
Ramayana  114,449 
Ratanapura  336 
Ratthapala  (story)  23,  67 
recension  109,  189  (Ja),  123,  273, 
283,  286  (Ap),  128  (Cp) 
recitation  of  texts  58,  109  (Ja) 
redundancy  avoided  281  n.  489 
relics  (division  of)  192 
Revata  327 
Rigveda  1 1 3 
Rohana  187, 407 
Ruvanvaii-Stupa  192 
Ruyyaka,  Alamkarasarvasva  240 
n.  421 

Sabbakamin  227  n.  401 
Saddhammaratana  Buddhaslha 
(initiator)  298 
Saddharmaratnakaraya  385 
Saddharmaratnavaliya  269 
Sadgatikarika  394 
sakha  (Vedic)  226  n.  399 
SSli  410 
Salin  347 

Salirajakumara  188, 410 
Samavayahga  78 
Samanola  198 
Samantakuta  198 
Sangha  reform  372sq. 

Sahghabhadra  209 
Sanghabhara  245  n.  427 
Sanghapala  (1)  (initiator)  327 
Sanghapala  (2)  (translator)  (245) 
Sanghavisettha  (initiator)  348 
sannaya  203 
Sanskrit  kavya  442 
Sanskrit  literature  in  Ceylon  403 
n.  659 

Saranarpkara  (Buddha)  124,  432 
(Bodhi  tree) 

Sardulavikrldita  403 
Saridhamma  (monastery)  371 
Sariputta  8,  25,  62,  66,  70  n.  134,  119, 
133,  155,  299 
Sarvastivada  143,  145 
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Savatthi  57,  64,  75 
sects  (heretical)  56 

Sena  II.  Sirisanghabodhi  (king)  287 
Sidatsangarava  413  n.  687 
Siddhagamaparivena  361 
STha|adTpa  259,  417 
Sihalapotthaka  371 
SThalarama  390 
SThasura  Siri 

Tibhuvanadiccadhammaraja 
(king)  379  n.  604 
Simon  Hewavitame  Bequest 
Series  5 

Siribhadda  (initiator)  347  n.  564 
Sirinivasa  (king)  207sq. 

Sirinivasa  Sirisanghabodhi 
(king)  287 

Siri  Sanghabodhi  (king)  196 
SirTsudhamma  (king)  336 
Sirivaddhanapura  (Kandy)  443 
Sisyaiekha  439 
Sltaharana  449 
Sivijaya  431 
Slvali  327 
Slvatthera  42 

skeleton  texts  70,  134,  144,  237 
slips,  palm  leaf  240 
Sona  (initiator)  221 
Sovannamalithupa  192 
Sthananga  78 
strldharma  73 

structure  of  commentaries  215,  225, 
239  -243 
Stupa  81 
Subhasita  421 
subcommentaries  (chronology 
of)  368-370 
SudhammavatT  270 
SuddhasTla  (initiator)  380 
Sudinna  25 
suicide  66 
Sukhothai  397 
Sumangala  Arannavasin 
(initiator)  330 
Sumangalaparivena  227 
Sumedha  (1)  111,124 
Sumedha  (2)  373,  378  (initiator) 


survey  of  research  3 
sutra  21,  131  (Vedic),  346 
sutranikaya  47  n.  88 
Suttantas  (number  of  in  DN,  MN, 
SN,  AN)  48,  77 

Suttantas  (apocryphal)  423sq.,  436 
sq. 

Svan  Khvan  (monastery)  390 
systematization  of  the  teaching  71, 
138 

Tamba  348 
Tambapannidlpa  227 
Tambapannitthera  236 
Tambara  (Tammara)  (country)  402 
(Taip)Guttavahga  see  Guttavahka 
Tam  Nak  Sirimahgalacaryarama 
(monastery)  390  n.  631 
Tanhamkara  (Buddha)  124,  432 
(Bodhi  tree) 

Tanja  348 

Tavattimsa  heaven  133 
texts  (later  added  to  the  canon)  see 
additions 

texts  (lost)  447  sq. 
texts  (titles  of)  238 
Jhanahga  78 
Thaton  270 

Tibhuvanadiccadhammaraja 
(king)  379  n.  604 
Tika  203 

Tilaka/Tiloka  (king)  199,  379  n.  604, 
428 

time  needed  to  complete  a 

book  209(Sp),  346  (Abhidh- 
s-mht),  379  (As-y) 

Tipitaka  (editions  of)  see  editions 
Tlrthamkara  124 
Tissa  (usurper)  320 
titles  of  texts  238 
Traibhumikatha  385  n.  622,  396sq. 
transfer  of  merit  227 
translations  into  Pali  394  (from 
Skt.),  421  (from  Sgh  ),  426  (from 
Thai) 

Tristubh  341, 408 
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Udanavarga  89, 91 
Uddaka  Ramaputta  66 
Udumbara  402 
Udyogaparvan  (Mhbh)  78 
Upagupta  395 
Upali  8,  42 

Upalipariprcchasutra  44 
Upanisad  91,  172 
Upasena  Vangaputta  (first 
offender)  25 

Upatissa  368  (quoted  in  Vjb),  377 
(quoted  in  Kkh-pt) 

Uragapura  328 
Urayur  328  n.  532 
Uttaravihara  184,  188 

Vakyapadlya  365 
variants  quoted  in  Ja  261 
Vasantatilaka  403sq. 

Vattagamani  Abhaya  320 
Veda  51,  74,  107,  226  n.  399,  402 
Venhudasa  298,  328 
Vepacitti  74 


Vesall/Vaisalt  31,  38,  228 
Viduranitivakya  (Mhbh)  78 
Vijaya  1 84 

Vijayabahu  II.,  III.  (kings)  406 
Vijnanakaya  145,  150 
VimalakTrti  385 

Vinaya  material  67  (in  MN),  74  (in 
SN),  80  (in  AN) 
vinayavastu  29 
Vipassin  (life  of)  59 
visit  of  the  Buddha  to  Ceylon  198 
visit  of  the  Buddha  to  Siam  429 
Vitandavadin  130,  139,  310  n.  519, 
448 

vocabulary  of  the  old 

Atthakatha  249,  317 
vrata  formula  (Vedic)  19  n.  38 

women  73,  79,  317,  432  (Bodhisatta 
reborn  as  woman) 
writing  down  of  the  Tipitaka  182 

Xuanzang  272  n.  474 
Yonaka  (northern  Siam)  442 
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XVII.  Abbreviations 


XVII.  1  Pali  Texts 


The  system  of  abbreviations  follows  CPD  (Epil.)  and  H.  Bechert: 
Abkurzungsverzeichnis  zur  buddhistischen  Literatur  in  Indien  und 
Siidostasien.  Gottingen  1990.  Sanskrit- Worterbuch  der  buddhistischen 
Texte  aus  den  Turfanfunden.  Beiheft  3. 


Akn 

Attha-k 

Att 

AN 

Anag 

Ap 

Abn 

Abhidh-av 

Abhidh-s 

Abhidh-sar 

As 

Akarav-s 

Utt-vn 

Ud 

Upas 

It 

Kammav 

Kkh 

Kbv 

Kv 

Khuddas 

Khp 

Gv 

Cakkav-d 

Candas-d 

Cdv 

Cp 


Amarakatabuddharupanidana 

Atthakesadhatuvamsa 

Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 

Anguttaranikaya 

Anagatavamsa 

Apadana 

Addhabhagabuddharupanidana 

Abhidhammavatara 

Abhidhammatthasangaha 

Abhidhammatthasarupaka 

Atthasalinl 

Akaravattarasutta 

U  ttaravinicchay  a 

Udana 

Upasakajanalankara 

Itivuttaka 

Kammavaca 

KankhavitaranI 

Kosalabimbavannana 

Kathavatthu 

Khuddakasikkha 

Khuddakapatha 

Gandhavamsa 

CakkavaladlpanT 

CandasuriyadlpanT 

Camadevlvamsa 

Cariyapitaka 
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Cha-k 

Chakesadhatuvamsa 

Cha-g 

ChagatidlpanT 

Ja 

Jataka 

Jinak 

Jinakalamall 

Jina-c 

Jinacarita 

Jina-b 

Jinabodhavall 

Jina-m 

Jinamahanidana 

Jinal 

Jinalankara 

Jtn 

Jatatthaklnidana 

Tund-s 

Tundilovadasutta 

Tel 

Telakatahagatha 

Th 

Theragatha 

Till 

TherTgatha 

Thup 

Thupavamsa 

Dasab 

Dasabodhisattauddesa 

Dasav 

Dasadanavatthuppakarana 

Dath 

Dathavamsa 

Dip 

DTpavatnsa 

DN 

Dlghanikaya 

Dbk 

Dasabodhisattauppattikatha 

Dbv 

Dasabodhisattavidhi 

Dhatuk 

Dhatukatha 

Dhn 

Dhammanlti 

Dhp 

Dhammapada 

Dhs 

DhammasanganI 

Namac 

Namacaradlpika 

Namar-p 

Namarupapariccheda 

Namar-s 

Namarupasamasa 

Nidd 

Niddesa 

Nibbana-s 

Nibbanasutta 

Nett 

Nettippakaraija 

Pajj 

Pajjamadhu 

Panca-g 

Pancagatidlpanl 

Patip-s 

Patipattisangaha 

Patis 

Patisambhidamagga 

Patth 

Patthana 

Patham 

Pathamasambodhi 

Parit 

Paritta 

Pac-y 

Pacityadiyojana 

Pat 

Patimokkhasutta 

Parup 

Parupanapali 

Palim 

Palimuttakavinayavicchayasangaha 
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Pit-sm 

Pet 

Pp 

Ppk 

Pbv 

Pm-vn 

Pv 

Ps 

Bu-up 

Bv 

Mang-d 

Manis 

Manus 

Manav-s 

Mil 

Mula-s 

Moh 

Mth 

MN 

Mp 

Mhn 

Mhbv 

Mhv 

Mhv  (Ext) 

Mhv-t 

Yam 

Ras 

Rupar 

Rn 

Rb-v 

Loka-d 

Loka-n 

Loka-p 

Ln 

Vaipsam 

Vin 

Vin-vn 

Vibh 

Vim 

Vism 

Vess-dlp 

Vjb 

Vmv 


Pitakat-samuin 

Petakopadesa 

Puggalapannatti 

Pancappakarana 

Pancabuddhabyakarana 

Paramatthavinicchaya 

Petavatthu 

PapancasudanI 

Buddhaghosuppatti 

Buddhavamsa 

MangalatthadipanT 

Manisaramanjusa 

Manussavineyya 

Mahanagakulansandesa 

Milindapanha 

Mulasikkha 

Mohavicchedanl 

Maleyyattheravatthu 

Majjhimanikaya 

ManorathapuranI 

Maharahanlti 

Mahabodhivamsa 

Mahavamsa 

Extented  Mahavamsa 

VamsatthappakasinI 

Yamaka 

RasavahinI 

Ruparupavibhaga 

Rajanlti 

Ratanabimbavannana 

Lokappadipakasara 

Lokaneyyappakarana 

Lokapanfiatti 

Lokaniti 

Vaipsamalin! 

Vinayapi(aka 

Vinayavinicchaya 

Vibhanga 

Vimuttimagga 

Visuddhimagga 

Vessantaradlpanl 

Vajirabuddhi-t 

Vimativinodan! 
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Vv 

Vimanavatthu 

Sankh-p 

Sankhyapakasa 

Sacc 

Saccasarikhepa 

Sadd 

SaddanTti 

Saddh 

Saddhammopayana 

Saddh-s 

Saddhammasangaha 

Sand-k 

Sandesakatha 

Samantak 

Samantakutavannana 

Sah 

Sahassavatthuppakarana 

Sadhu-c 

Sadhucaritodaya 

STmal 

Slmalankara 

Slmal-s 

Slmalankarasangaha 

STmav 

Slmavivadavinicchayakatha 

Slh 

SThaJavatthuppakarana 

Sutta-s 

Suttasahgaha 

Sgv 

Sangltivamsa 

Sj-ja 

Sivijayajataka 

SN 

Samyuttanikaya 

Sn 

Suttanipata 

Sp 

Samantapasadika 

Spk 

SaratthappakasinT 

Sbn 

Sihingabuddharupanidana 

Smn 

SotthatakT(maha)nidana 

Sv 

Sumangalavilasinl 

Ss 

Sarasangaha 
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Abbreviations  such  as  “Edgerton  1953”  refer  to  XV.  Bibliography 


-a 

AAWG, 

AGWA 

AKM 

AMG 

-anut 

AO 

AS 

AWL 


-atthakatha 

Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen. 

Philologisch-historische  Klasse.  Dritte  Folge 

Abhandlungen  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 

Annales  du  Musee  Guimet 

-anutlka 

Acta  Orientalia 

Asiatische  Studien/Etudes  Asiatiques 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur,  Mainz. 

Abhandlungen  der  geistes-  und  sozialwissenschaftlichen  Klasse, 

Jahrgang 
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Be 

Burmese  edition 

BEFEO 

Bulletin  de  l’Ecole  Frangaise  d’Extreme-Orient 

BEI 

Bulletin  d’Etudes  Indiennes 

BhTVin 

Roth  1970 

BHSD 

Edgerton  1953 

BSOAS 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies 

BSR 

Buddhist  Studies  Review 

C* 

Sinhalese  edition 

CPD 

Trenckner  1924—1994 

CPD  (Epil.) 

H.  Smith:  Epilegomena  to  CPD  (I  1948) 

Ee 

European  edition 

GGA 

Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen 

GM 

Dutt  1939-1959 

-gP 

-ganthipada 

HOS 

Harvard  Oriental  Series 

Hobogirin 

Levi/Takakusu/Demieville  1929—1994 

IHQ 

Indian  Historical  Quarterly 

IIJ 

Indo-Iranian  Journal 

IT 

Indologica  Taurinensia 

JAOS 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 

JAs 

Journal  Asiatique 

JBRS 

Journal  of  the  Burma  Research  Society 

JIABS 

Journal  of  the  International  Association  of  Buddhist  Studies 

JIH 

Journal  of  Indian  History 

JlPh 

Journal  of  Indian  Philosophy 

JOIB 

Journal  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  Baroda 

JOR 

Journal  of  Oriental  Research,  Madras 

JPTS 

Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society 

JRAS 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

JSS 

Journal  of  the  Siam  Society 

Ke 

Kambodian  edition 

KZ 

(Kuhns)  Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung 

Mhbh 

Mahabharata 

-mh{ 

-mahatlka 

MSS 

Miinchener  Studien  zur  Sprachwissenschaft 

-mt 

-mulatlka 

Mv 

Mahavastu 

NAWG 

Nachrichten  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen. 
Philologisch-historische  Klasse 

NGWG 

Nachrichten  der  koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Gottingen 

-nt 

-navatlka 
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OAW 

Osterreichische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 

OLZ 

Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung 

PBR 

Pali  Buddhist  Review 

PED 

Rhys  Davids/Stede:  1921-1925 

PEFEO 

Publications  de  1’Ecole  Fran^aise  d’Extreme-Orient 

PTNB 

Pali  Nlti  Texts  of  Burma 

PTS 

Pali  Text  Society 

RV 

Rgveda 

SBE 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

Se 

Siamese  edition 

Sgh. 

Sinhalese 

SHB 

Simon  Hewavitame  Bequest  Series 

StII 

Studien  zur  Indologie  und  Iranistik 

SWTF 

Bechert/v.Simson  1973-1994 

-t 

-tTka 

-trsl 

-translation 

UCR 

University  of  Ceylon  Review 

WZKM 

Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 

WZKS(O) 

Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Slid-  (und  Ost)asiens 

-y 

-yojana 

ZDMG 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft 

ZII 

Zeitschrift  fur  Indologie  und  Iranistik 

XVIII.  Additions  and  Corrections 
to  the  Numerical  System 
of  the  Epilegomena  to  the  CPD 


Texts  not  mentioned  in  CPD  (Epil.)  have  been  given  a  number  by 
expanding  the  system  introduced  by  H.  Smith. 


1.  Vinayapitaka 

1.1,13 

Kkh-y 

1.2.12,1 

Pac-y 

1.3.5,12 

Palim-nt 

1. 3.6.2 

replaced  by  1.3.5,12  (§  334  n.  540) 

1.4.4 

Parup 

2.  Suttapitaka 

2.5.2,16 

Dhp-a-y 

2.5.10,13 

Vess-dTp 

2.5.10,2 

Pannasa-ja 

2.5.10,3 

Sj-ja 

2.5.10,4 

Smn 

2.5.10,5 

Jtn 

2.6,1 

Mil-t 

2.9.43 

Patis-p 

2.9.  II2 

Jina-m 

2.9.172 

Cakkav-d 

2.10 

NTti-tetxs 

2.10.1 

Dhn 

2.10.21 

Ln(l) 

2.10.22 

Ln  (2) 

2.10.3 

Mhn 

2.10.4 

Rn 

2.10.5 

Loka-n 

2.10.6 

Manus 

2.11 

Apocryphal  Suttas 

2.11.1 

Tundilovadasutta 
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2.11.2 

Nibbanasutta 

2.11.3 

Akaravattarasutta 

3.  Abhidhammapitaka 

3.2,13 

Vibh-t 

3.8.1,22 

Abhidh-s-mht-y 

3.8.1, 7 

Abhidh-sar 

4.  History 

4. 1.2.1 

ExtMhv 

4.1. 2. 2 

Vamsam 

4.1.10,1 

Ras-t 

4.1.11 

Sih 

4.1.12 

Sah 

4.1.12,1 

Sah-t 

4.1.13 

Dasav 

4.1.14 

Mth-v 

4.1.15 

Attha-k 

4.2.6 

Manav-s 

4.2.7 

Cdv 

4.2.8 

Sbn 

4.2.9 

Rb-v 

4.2.10 

Akn 

4.2.11 

Abn 

4.2.12 

Pbv 

4.2.13 

Kbv 

4.4.3 

Dbk 

4.4.3' 

Dbv 

4.5.14 

Jina-b 

